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ANTIQUITIES  FROM  YORKSHIRE  IN  WEST  MIDLANDS 

MUSEUMS 

By  P.  J.  Watson,  P.  J.  Wise,  D.  J.  Symons,  D.  A.  Ford  and  T.  Bridges 

The  following  note  is  a result  of  a survey  of  archaeological  collections  in  West  Midlands 
museums  carried  out  by  the  West  Midlands  Archaeological  Collections  Research  Unit 
under  the  auspices  of  the  West  Midlands  Area  Museums  Service.  All  museums  in  the 
counties  of  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  West  Midlands  and 
Worcestershire  were  included  in  the  survey,  but  not  private  collections  or  material  cur- 
rently under  study  at  Field  Units.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  project  was  to  make  the 
collections  more  widely  known,  especially  artefacts  of  non-local  origin,  through  a series 
of  short  notes  in  relevant  county  and  specialist  journals.  This  method  of  disseminating 
information  was  thought  preferable  to  the  compilation  of  a single  catalogue  which  would 
be  so  disparate  as  to  be  of  little  appeal  to  the  researchers  we  are  trying  to  reach. 

Nine  West  Midlands  museums  have  antiquities  from  Yorkshire  (modern  boundaries), 
and  these  are  presented  below,  arranged  alphabetically  by  site  within  periods.  Many  do 
not  have  a more  precise  provenance  and  the  four-figure  grid  references  in  round  brackets 
are  given  merely  as  an  aid  for  locating  sites;  where  further  details  about  hndspots  or 
circumstances  of  discovery  are  known  these  are  noted,  together  with  a fuller  grid  reference 
if  available.  Resources  have  not  allowed  the  compilation  of  full  catalogue  details  nor  the 
commissioning  of  professional  drawings  or  photographs.  Likewise,  extensive  trawls 
through  documentation  and  literature  have  not  been  possible.  As  the  primary  intention 
of  the  listing  is  to  give  researchers  an  idea  of  the  type  and  quantity  of  material  held  in 
West  Midlands  museums  it  is  hoped  that  this  brevity  will  be  forgiven. 

All  dimensions  are  in  millimetres  and  the  following  abbreviations  have  been  used  when 
citing  museum  accession  numbers:  Bir  = Birmingham  City  Museums  and  Art  Gallery; 
Cov  = Coventry,  Herbert  Art  Gallery  and  Museum;  Her  — Hereford  City  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery;  Lap  = Birmingham  University,  School  of  Earth  Sciences,  Lapworth 
Museum;  Nun  = Nuneaton  Museum  and  Art  Gallery;  Shr  = Shropshire  Museum  Service; 
Stk  = Stoke-on-Trent  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery;  War  = Warwickshire  Museum; 
Wos  = Worcester  Museum. 

PREHISTORIC 

By  P.  J.  Watson  and  P.  J.  Wise 
Blakey  Topping  (se  8793) 

Three  flint  arrowheads  found  about  i860  on  Pickering  Moor  near  Saltergate:  one  leaf- 
shaped of  type  3C  in  pale  grey-brown  flint,  L 39,  W 15,  Th  5;  one  Sutton  type  b barbed 
and  tanged  in  brown-grey  flint,  L 27,  W 27,  Th  5;  and  one  dark  grey  flint  barbed  and 
tanged,  too  damaged  to  determine  the  type  (Bir  1991A412). 

Bridlington  (ta  1766) 

A mottled  grey  flint  leaf-shaped  arrowhead  of  type  3 A;  L 33,  W 24,  Th  5 (Bir  1991A302). 
A flint  flake  tool  (Bir  1991A31). 
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Cupwith  Hill  (se  0314) 

Five  mesolithic  flint  blade  flakes  (Bir  1928A34.39 -43). 

Dean  Clough  (se  0807) 

Thirteen  microliths  (Bir  1928A34.5  17). 

Filey  (ta  i i 80) 

Ten  later  flint  tools,  mainly  retouched  blades  or  flakes,  found  near  Filey  (Bir  1991A304). 
Seventeen  blade-flakes  from  near  Filey  (Stk  K 125  1981). 

Flamborough  Head  (ta  2571) 

Flint  flake  found  on  surface  in  1951  (Lap  B57). 

Canton  Wold 

Flake  from  a polished  stone  axe;  L 50,  W 42,  Th  1 1 (Bir  1988A18). 

Helperthorpe  (se  9570) 

Later  flint  point  on  flake  (Lap  B66). 

Malton  Moor 

Stone  axe  hammer  with  hour-glass  perforation;  upper  back  part  broken  away.  Found  in 
Autumn  1857;  ex  Elizabeth  Grew;  L 177,  W 1 14,  Th  79  (War  A278). 

Rievaulx  Abbey  (se  5785) 

Opaque  white  flint  leaf-/kite-shaped  arrowhead  of  type  3(B);  tip  broken  off.  L 30,  W 22, 
Th  4 (Bir  1932A30.1). 

Rudston ? (marked  Rudslone) 

Leaf-shaped  arrowhead  of  type  3 A in  grey  translucent  flint;  L 39,  W 23,  Th  4 (Bir 
1991A303). 

Saltburn  (nz  6621) 

Later  flint  scraper  (Bir  1954A5). 

Seamer 

Later  flint  scraper  (Bir  1937A68.2 1 2). 

Sledmere  (se  9364) 

Twelve  later  flint  implements  (War  A695-706). 

Sowerby 

A handaxe  in  grey  flint;  L 70  (Nun  C/4/80/ 12). 

Speeton  (ta  1574) 

Flint  flake  (Lap  W77). 

Warcock  Hill  (se  032098) 

Twenty-one  mesolithic  flints  and  microliths  (Bir  1928A34. 18  38). 

Weaverthorpe  (se  9670) 

Later  flint  blade  flake;  1866?  (Lap  B60). 
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White  Hill,  Marsden  (se  0305) 

Four  microliths  (Bir  1928A34. 1 —4). 

Wilier  by  Wold  (ta  0276) 

Flint  flake  (Lap  B56). 

Wold  Newton  (ta  0473) 

Three  later  flint  flake  tools  (Stk  K 143  1981). 

Three  neolithic  ground  stone  axes:  L 87,  W 52,  Th  24;  L 67,  W 39,  Th  17;  L 90,  W 
51,  Th26  (War  A773,  A774,  A809).  A leaf-shaped  arrowhead,  L 28  W16,  and  three 
barbed  and  tanged  arrowheads:  L 29,  W 24;  L 30  W19;  L 21  W19  (War  A756,  736, 

737, 742). 

‘Wolds’,  no  detailed  provenance 

Eight  flint  arrowheads:  one  kite-shaped  flake,  two  leaf-shaped  type  3B,  two  leaf-shaped 
type  3C,  one  barbed  and  tanged  Sutton  type  b,  and  two  barbed  and  tanged  Conygar 
FTill  type  (Bir  1953A836-40,  844-46).  Six  barbed  and  tanged  arrowheads,  one  triangular, 
four  leaf-shaped,  a discoidal  scraper,  a thumb  scraper  and  a flake  (War  A740,  743,  744, 
746,  748,  750,  754,  759,  761-63,  788-90).  Two  flint  knives  (Lap  B23). 

York  (se  6052) 

A group  of  twelve  later  flint  flakes  and  tools  including  two  nosed  scrapers  and  a small 
core  (Her  8345/8  1 8,  24).  A microlithic  point  on  a blade  and  a barbed  and  tanged 
arrowhead,  L 26,  W 19;  both  ‘ploughed  up  near  York’  (Cov  A836/  14,  13).  A leaf-shaped 
arrowhead  of  type  3B  in  fawn  translucent  flint;  L 38,  W 19,  Th  2 (Bir  1 91 3A85. 10000). 
A LBA  bronze  bow  brooch  (Bir  1953A688).  See  Watson  1993,  no.  93  for  details.  A stone 
rubber  (Lap  B45). 

Yorkshire,  no  detailed  provenance 

Sixteen  mesolithic  flints  and  tools  possibly  from  Marsden  (Bir  1928A34. 44-59).  Various 
later  flint  tools  including  a fabricator;  one  at  least  from  the  wolds  (Bir  1953A830-35, 
842,  847—49;  1 99 1 A30 r , 305,  306).  Fifteen  flint  arrowheads:  2 leaf-shaped  type  3A,  3 
leaf  type  3B,  1 fragmentary  leaf,  5 barbed  and  tanged  of  Sutton  type  b,  3 of  Conygar 
Hill  type  and  1 fragmentary  (Bir  1991A413  14).  A stone  axe  with  straight  sides  steeply 
tapering  to  a narrow  pointed  butt.  Straight  cutting  edge.  Ground  all  over.  L 91,  W 61, 
Th  23  (Bir  1948A17.1).  Thin-sectioned.  See  Clough  and  Cummins  1988,  p.  209,  no.  20. 
Stone  battle  axe.  Thin  sectioned.  See  Clough  and  Cummins  1988,  p.  209,  no.  21  (Bir 
1967A1376).  Four  spherical  stone  beads;  prehistoric?  (Bir  1991A366).  Bronze  socketed 
axe  (Bir  1958A4).  See  Watson  1993,  no.  65  for  further  details.  About  fifty  later  flints: 
flakes,  retouched  blades,  scrapers,  flake  arrows  and  a core  (Lap  B24,  26,  28,  31-33,  35, 
51,  53-54,  67).  Two  microliths  and  thirteen  flint  flakes  and  stone  chips;  ex  A.  H.  Horne 
(Shr  A1139). 

IRON  AGE  COIN 
By  D.  J.  Symons 

The  coin  described  below  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr  Ian  Donal 
Finney  of  London  and  was  presented  to  Birmingham  Museums  and  Art  Gallery  in  1992. 
It  was  acquired  from  a dealer  in  the  London  area  and  the  provenance  is  that  provided 
at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Full  details  and  photographs  of  the  coin  have  been  deposited  with  the  Celtic  Coin 
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Index,  Institute  of  Archaeology,  36  Beaumont  Street,  Oxford  OXi  2PG.  (The  Index 
aims  to  record  all  Celtic  coins  found  in  Britain  and  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  of  any 
material  that  is  as  yet  unrecorded,  as  well  as  of  any  new  finds). 

‘Corieltauvi’,  gold  stater  of  Dumnoc  Tigir  Seno.  Birmingham  accession  no.  1993C231 
(Finney  collection  no.  FL183).  Probably  a stray  from  the  Lightcliffe,  1829,  hoard.  Bought 
by  Mr  Finney  in  1983.  Mack  1975,  p.  163,  no.  461;  Van  Arsdell  1989,  p.  260,  no.  972-71 
(Symons  1990,  no.  82). 

ROMAN 

By  D.  J.  Symons 
Cantley  (se  6202) 

Two  sherds;  a rim  sherd  from  a bowl  with  a small  flanged  rim  in  fine  grey  fabric, 
horizontally  burnished  on  interior;  rim  sherd  from  a storage  jar  with  a heavy  everted 
rim  in  dark  grey  sandy  fabric,  the  surfaces  a lighter  grey.  Found  in  or  before  1954.  (Bir 
i979A297-98). 

York,  Tanner's  Row  (se  6052) 

Ivory  (walrus?)  handle.  FIollow  cylinder  with  grooved  decoration  around  the  shaft. 
Accompanied  by  an  ivory  disc  with  concentric  circles  on  one  face  which  is  designed  to 
fit  into  one  end  of  the  cylinder.  (Bir  1953A699). 

MEDIAEVAL 

By  D.  A.  Ford,  D.  J.  Symons  and  T.  Bridges 
Fountains  Abbey  (near)  [Possibly  Winksley  (se  2571)] 

A box  of  pottery  accompanied  by  a handwritten  note  from  the  finder  stating  that  it  was 
found  when  a JCB  was  levelling  some  ground  near  a campsite  excavated  some  years 
earlier  by  the  British  Museum:  ‘[The  JCB]  broke  into  another  kiln  where  I found  these 
pieces’.  [The  nearest  attested  kilns  to  Fountains  Abbey  are  those  found  at  Winksley.] 
There  are  no  obvious  wasters  but  it  could  be  a kiln  group.  It  includes  one  heat  altered 
?sandstone  fragment  (Th  44),  which  has  copper  green  glaze  on  one  surface  and  down 
the  curved  edge,  and  one  Ptile  fragment  in  a pale  coarse  orange/buff  fabric,  glazed  on 
one  side  with  scored  decoration.  The  pottery  comprises:  1 19  body  sherds  from  jars/jugs, 
possibly  large  bowls  (some  are  thick  walled,  with  large  girth).  The  majority  have  an 
orange /brick  red  fabric  with  sand  and  occasional  white  angular  dull  fragments  (lime- 
stone?). A few  sherds  have  a cream/white  fabric  with  flecks  of  iron  ore.  Sherds  may  be 
unglazed,  or  have  a green  or  transparent  (orange/brown)  glaze.  Decoration  includes: 
vertical  and  horizontal  combing,  rilling/ grooves  on  shoulder,  white  slip  and  horizontal 
rouletting.  Ten  sherds  (including  two  jug  rims)  have  handle  stubs,  or  are  handles.  Of  the 
six  handles,  five  are  rod  handles  and  one  is  a rounded  strap  handle,  thumbed  at  top  and 
base,  and  with  scored  grooves  along  handle  length.  There  is  one  abraded  jug  rim  in 
orange  fabric,  120-40  rim  diameter.  Twenty-two  base  sherds  are  from  flat  and  sagging 
bases;  some  are  from  large  vessels.  Base  diameter  range:  160  260.  (Bir). 

Jervaulx  Abbey  (se  1785) 

Copper  alloy  seal  matrix.  Probably  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  Circular,  with  low 
ridge  and  suspension  loop  on  reverse.  Legend:  S’  RICARDI  D”  KENDAL  CAPEE  (‘The 
seal  of  Richard  of  Kendal,  chaplain’).  Cleric  kneeling  before  a patriarchal  cross,  a six 
pointed  star  behind  him  and  a crescent  moon  in  front  of  his  head.  (Bir  1972A138). 
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Rillington  (se  8574) 

Sixteenth-century  ring  with  glass  inset  and  sixteenth-century  purse  bar  with  inscription 
(Wos). 
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THE  WALL-PAINTINGS  OL  THE  TOWN-HOUSE  IN  THE 
VICUS  OUTSIDE  THE  ROMAN  FORT  OF  MALTON, 

NORTH  YORKSHIRE 

By  Derek  Smith 

BACKGROUND  TO  THE  MALTON  EXCAVATIONS  1949-1952 

It  had  been  supposed  for  some  time  that  Malton  in  the  former  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
(now  in  North  Yorkshire)  was  the  site  of  a Roman  Fort  but  it  was  not  until  the  excavations 
of  Kirk  and  Corder  in  Orchard  Field,  just  east  of  the  town  in  1928  to  1930  that  it  was 
proved  beyond  all  possible  doubt  (Corder  1930).  As  a student  of  Durham  University  I 
was  given  the  task  of  conducting  a rescue  dig  on  the  supposed  mens  immediately  south- 
east of  the  fort  and  leading  to  the  River  Derwent.  The  excavations  took  place  during  the 
summers  of  1949  to  1952  under  the  auspices  of  the  then  Ministry  of  Works.  The  County 
Council  had  proposed  building  some  firemen’s  houses  on  the  lower  part  of  Orchard 
Field,  which  Corder  thought  might  have  been  the  site  of  a vicus  attached  to  the  fort. 
There  was  also  much  evidence  of  Roman  occupation  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  in 
the  part  of  Malton  known  as  Norton.  I was  assisted  in  the  final  three  years  of  the 
excavation  by  Noel  Mitchelson  who  later  wrote  the  main  report  in  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Journal  of  1964. 

In  1949  we  had  collected  a considerable  amount  of  broken  wall-plaster  from  the  'mosaic 
room’  of  what  was  assumed  at  the  time  of  the  excavations  in  1949-52  to  be  a ‘town 
house’  about  a hundred  yards  from  the  south-east  section  of  the  fort  rampart.  This  wall- 
plaster  was  eventually  stored  in  the  Old  Fulling  Mill  Museum  of  Durham  University  but 
this  was  not  seriously  examined  after  the  1960s.  After  I had  retired  from  full-time  ministry 
in  the  Church  of  England  in  1993  I visited  the  Museum  and  asked  to  see  the  wall-plaster 
because  I had  remembered  seeing  a complete  hand  on  one  of  the  smaller  pieces  of  plaster. 
Since  1993  I have  been  occupied  mainly  in  reassembling  as  many  pieces  of  broken  wall- 
plaster  as  possible  and  assessing  the  significance  of  the  paintings  on  them  with  the  help 
of  the  Department  of  Art  History  and  Archaeology  of  Manchester  University.1 

THE  TOWN-HOUSE 

The  town-house  (Mitchelson  1964,  Figs  1,  3)  was  one  of  two  large  structures,  the  one 
nearer  to  the  fort,  excavated  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  fort  from  the  crossing  of 
the  River  Derwent.  It  is  about  a hundred  yards  from  the  south-east  rampart  of  the  fort 
which  is  still  clearly  visible  in  Orchard  Field.  It  measured  92  ft  by  30  ft  (28  x 9 m)  with 
the  long  axis  of  the  house  lying  parallel  with  the  fort  rampart  (Wenham  and  Heywood 
1997,  Fig.  1).  The  strongly  built  front  wall  of  the  town-house  must  have  been  quite 
imposing  as  it  was  constructed  from  large  blocks  of  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  of  a buff  to 


1 This  article  is  concerned  solely  with  those  paintings  which  had  been  preserved  at  Durham  since  the  time 
of  the  excavation.  There  are  some  fragments  of  wall-plaster  from  the  same  site  in  the  Malton  Museum  which 
have  been  briefly  described  by  Davey  and  Ling  (1982,  145-46).  These  have  not  been  included  in  the  author’s 
reconstructions  and  are  not  considered  in  this  paper.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  all  the  wall  paintings  will 
be  in  the  Malton  Museum. 
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greenish  hue  (Mitchelson  1964,  Plate  xn).  This  frontage  of  the  town-house  was  built  of 
blocks  the  largest  of  which  measured  approximately  6 ft  by  2 ft  6 in.  by  2 ft  6 in.  (1.8  x 
0.8  x 0.8  m),  and  the  front  wall  of  the  Kiln  Building  next  to  it  was  built  of  similar  heavy 
masonry  (Mitchelson  1964,  Plate  xx).  It  has  been  suggested  that  both  these  heavy  front 
walls  may  have  been  constructed  from  large  reused  blocks  from  the  fort  itself.  However, 
they  appear  to  have  been  designed  specifically  for  the  two  buildings,  as  the  blocks  were 
well-chiselled  on  their  outer  faces  in  strong  contrast  to  their  inner  faces  which  were  quite 
rough  and  noticeably  were  not  chiselled.  There  is  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  south-west  of 
Malton,  though  the  actual  quarry  has  not  yet  been  located  (British  Geological  Survey 
1973).  The  original  floor  level  behind  the  heavy  front  wall  and  the  rest  of  the  town-house 
was  composed  of  6 to  7 in.  (15  cm  to  17  cm)  of  hard  mortar  that  was  still  visible  at  about 
one  foot  below  the  surviving  masonry  walls.  No  entrance  was  found  through  the  heavy 
masonry  wall  of  the  town-house  towards  the  road  to  the  fort  but  there  was  a small  side- 
entrance  with  a well-worn  threshold  that  led  to  the  narrow  alley-way  between  the  town- 
house  and  the  kiln  building  next  to  it.  At  the  rear  end  of  the  town-house  was  an  extremely 
well-built  apse  of  10  ft  (3.1  m)  in  radius  opening  off  the  room  with  the  mosaic  floor 
(Mitchelson  1964,  Fig.  3,  Plate  vm). 

THE  LARGE  HALL  BETWEEN  THE  FRONTAGE  AND  THE  RECEPTION 
ROOMS 

Immediately  behind  the  heavy  masonry  of  the  front  wall  of  the  town-house  and  between 
it  and  the  reception  rooms  with  the  mosaic  was  a large  roofed  hall  measuring  50  ft  by 
23  ft  (15.3  x 7.0  m)  with  its  mortar  floor  entirely  covered  with  large  stone  tiles  which 
had  fallen  from  the  collapsed  roof  of  the  hall.  Most  of  the  pottery  that  was  found  sealed 
under  this  fallen  roof  is  characteristic  of  the  mid-fourth  century  and  none  is  later  than 
ad  370  (Mitchelson  1964,  sherds  176—94)  and  so  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
conclusion  of  the  1964  report  that  the  town-house  therefore  belongs  clearly  to  the  first 
half  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  both  stoke-holes  for  the  two 
hypocausts,  the  larger  one  for  the  mosaic  room  and  apse  and  the  other  one  for  the 
smaller  side-room,  had  been  constructed  within  this  large  hall  thus  making  clear  the 
difference  in  function  of  the  ‘service’  hall  compared  with  that  of  the  comfortable  reception 
rooms  of  the  town-house. 

THE  WALL-PAINTINGS 

All  the  hundreds  of  pieces  of  broken  wall-plaster  were  from  the  reception  room  with  the 
mosaic  of  the  seasons,  of  which  only  remained  the  panels  of  winter  and  the  hunting  dog 
and  the  partly  destroyed  panel  of  a leaping  deer  (Mitchelson  1964,  Plate  ix).  As  far  as  I 
can  remember  the  broken  wall-plaster  was  not  from  the  apse  or  the  small  side-room  next 
to  the  mosaic  room  — but  our  records  could  have  been  at  fault  here.  If  the  wall-plaster 
was  not  from  the  apse,  then  it  must  have  covered  all  the  three  remaining  walls  of  the 
mosaic  room.  We  had  no  idea  in  1949  of  the  possible  significance  of  any  recoverable 
wall-paintings  on  the  plaster.  This  article  is  the  result  of  the  work  I have  been  doing  in 
the  Archaeology  Department  on  the  wall-paintings  for  the  past  five  years. 

Female-with- Nimbus 

This  panel  contains  an  ‘impressionistic’  female  face  in  pale  flesh  colours  with  dark  eyes 
looking  towards  the  left  (Fig.  1).  The  hair  is  brown  and  maroon  in  colour  with  a parting 
down  the  middle.  The  one  visible  shoulder  (the  left)  is  entirely  covered  in  a loose-fitting 
brown  and  maroon  garment.  There  is  a distinct  white  nimbus  round  the  head  against  a 
pale  blue  sky  but  also  overlapping  the  panel’s  boundaries.  The  figure  is  enclosed  in 
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a rectangular  panel  of  which  only  the  top  right  corner  remains.  The  frame  of  the  panel 
consists  of  a black  border  and  a smaller  white  border  which  has  ‘bobbles’  in  it.  Such 
nimbed  female  figures  are  quite  common,  especially  in  the  fourth  century,  and  this  one 
would  seem  to  be  either  allegorical  or  perhaps  have  imperial  associations.  (See  the  nimbed 
portraits  excavated  since  1945  in  the  Cathedral  in  Trier  and  now  in  the  Episcopal 
Museum  there.)  This  female  figure  certainly  caught  my  attention  when  I first  assembled 
it  and  led  me  to  ask  myself  whether  the  wall-paintings  as  a whole  had  a Christian 
significance;  but  I later  discounted  this  interpretation. 

Male  figure  with  stave 

The  figure  in  this  panel  is  even  more  elusive  then  the  previous  one  (Fig.  2).  It  is  clearly 
intended  to  portray  a male  figure  as  the  flesh  of  the  bare  arm  on  the  left  is  dark  brown 
in  the  typical  Greco-Roman  style.  The  ornate  robes  which  appear  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  body,  except  the  bare  right  arm,  are  in  rich  colours  of  red,  brown,  maroon 
and  pink.  I am  assured  that  the  red  is  made  from  costly  cinnabar  (Davey  and  Ling  1982, 


Fig.  1.  Female  figure  with  nimbus.  For  key  to  colours,  see  Fig.  4.  Figures  1-4 
have  been  reduced  to  38%  of  original  size. 
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62).  The  most  distinctive  item  is  the  stave  which  extends  diagonally  from  the  top  right 
corner  of  the  panel  to  the  bottom  left  quarter.  Although  the  three  sections  of  the  stave 
illustrated  here  are  not  visibly  connected,  it  is  a reasonable  conjecture  that  they  are  part 
of  the  same  stave.  The  artist  indicated  the  shadow  of  the  stave  on  its  left-hand  side.  The 
other  distinctive  feature  is  the  small  cross  or  ‘trefoil  finiaf  at  the  top  of  the  stave.  At  first 
I wondered  again  whether  this  had  a Christian  significance  but  this  feature  would  seem 
more  likely  to  indicate  a civic  office  or  even  perhaps  an  imperial  one  than  to  be  a religious 
symbol.  The  isolated  eye  illustrated  here  indicates  approximately  the  place  where  the 
head  of  this  figure  may  have  been,  but  its  location  in  this  particular  position  is  pure 
conjecture.  The  figure  in  this  panel,  however,  would  seem  to  have  been  of  some  impor- 
tance; for  the  panel  is  surrounded  first  by  a black  border  and  then  by  red  and  buff  vertical 
strips  between  it  and  the  next  panel.  The  male  figure,  like  the  female  one,  is  painted 
against  a pale  blue  sky.  The  nearest  parallel  in  Roman  Britain  is  the  wall-painting  of 
three  fully  clothed  male  figures  holding  similar  staves  with  small  crosses  or  trefoil  finials 
at  the  top  of  their  staves  found  in  the  mausoleum  in  the  Poundbury  necropolis  outside 
the  walls  of  Roman  Dorchester.  It  also  was  attributed  to  the  fourth  century  and  was 
thought  by  the  excavators  to  have  been  a Christian  burial  site  (Farwell  and  Molleson 
1993,  135—40).  Whoever  is  depicted  here,  it  is  clearly  a portrait  of  an  honoured  figure, 
perhaps  a member  of  the  local  curia  or  maybe  a Christian  office-holder. 

Floral  paintings 

Most  of  the  remaining  paintings  that  could  be  partly  reassembled  are  of  floral  patterns 
outlined  in  cream  or  white  against  a dark  or  light  brown  background  (Fig.  3).  There  are 
two  distinct  daisy-like  flowers  with  yellow  discs  and  eight  or  nine  white  petals.  At  one 
point  something  like  a small  bowl  can  be  identified.  In  places  there  is  a green  background 
with  an  occasional  red  ‘blob’  which  is  difficult  to  elucidate  and  even  mountain  scenes  in 
places.  Clearly  the  dominant  rural  themes  in  the  wall-paintings  suit  the  hunting  and 
seasons  motif  of  the  mosaic  floor  in  the  main  reception  room  of  the  town-house.  There 
is  one  floral  design,  however,  which  is  difficult  to  identify  — but  it  has  been  likened  to 
the  fronds  of  a bush  or  a ‘bunch  of  seaweed’  (Fig.  4). 

Other  designs 

In  one  or  two  places  there  is  evidence  of  part  of  a painted  pillar  with  its  base  which  can 
be  compared  with  some  of  the  pillars  in  the  wall  paintings  in  the  principia  in  York.  There 
is  also  evidence  of  a lozenge  design  similar  to  the  lozenge  on  the  dado  in  the  same 
principia.  One  of  the  most  intriguing  pieces  is  of  a wall-painting  in  chocolate  colour  with 
small  yellow  lines  that  must  itself  have  gone  round  a multi-angular  pillar  somehow  or 
perhaps  round  the  stub-walls  which  separated  the  apse  from  the  main  part  of  the  reception 
room  with  its  mosaic  floor.  The  over-all  impression  is  that  there  is  much  to  suggest  that 
those  who  painted  these  frescos  could  have  been  the  same  artists  who  did  the  wall- 
paintings  in  the  refurbished  principia  in  York. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  TOWN-HOUSE  WITH  THE  KILN  BUILDING 

Alongside  the  town-house,  perhaps  to  be  associated  with  it,  is  a similar  large  building  to 
the  south-east  (that  is,  on  the  river  side  of  the  town-house).  It  is  approximately  but  not 
absolutely  rectangular:  the  side  walls  measure  74  ft  and  71  ft  (22.7  m and  21.8  m)  and 
the  end  walls  24  ft  and  20  ft  (7.3  m and  6.1  m)  (Mitchelson  1964,  Fig.  4).  The  frontage 
on  the  access  road  to  the  fort  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  similar 
to  the  frontage  of  the  town-house,  as  already  indicated.  These  heavy  front  walls  are  the 
closest  parallel  between  the  two  buildings  that  could  be  ascertained  in  1949  apart, 
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Fig.  2.  Male  figure  with  stave.  The  right  arm  is  not  shown. 
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that  is,  from  the  small  doorway  which  connected  the  town-house  with  the  kiln  building 
across  the  narrow  alley-way.  However,  we  did  not  detect  an  entrance  into  the  kiln  building 
so  we  can  only  assume  that  it  was  across  the  heavy  masonry  at  the  front.  We  called  it 
the  kiln  building  because  it  contained  at  least  three  clearly  defined  and  well-built  kilns 
(Mitchelson  1964,  Plate  xxn).  Like  that  of  the  town-house  the  front  wall  of  the  kiln 
building  had  become  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a late  fourth-century 
ditch  perhaps  even  a post-Roman  ditch,  but  no  later  dating  material  was  ever  found 
in  it.  This  late  ditch  may  have  destroyed  the  entrance  to  the  kiln  building  but  it  was  also 
identified  by  the  Wenham  excavations  in  1968—70  further  to  the  south-east  of  Orchard 
Field  and  nearer  to  the  River  Derwent  (Wenham  and  Heywood  1997,  Fig.  1).  There  was 
also  a small  shop-like  structure  behind  the  frontage  of  uncertain  but  probably  later  date. 
The  kilns  referred  to  above  have  been  described  as  corn-drying  kilns.  Such  kilns  are 
usually  T-shaped  but  the  kilns  in  this  building  are  quite  clearly  square-shaped,  each  one 
with  a long  bring  channel  (Michelson  1964,  Plate  xxn,  Fig.  4).  A more  recent  suggestion 
is  that  they  were  malting  ovens  and  the  building  a malthouse  where  grain  was  sprouted 
for  use  in  brewing.  There  was  an  unfamiliar  and  brittle  clinker-like  material,  easily 
crushed  in  the  hand,  at  the  bottom  of  some  of  the  kilns,  which  is  now  lost,  and  so  cannot 
be  further  investigated. 

If  the  kiln  building  is  to  be  associated  directly  with  the  town-house  there  are  obvious 
implications.  For  example,  it  could  explain  the  purpose  of  the  large  hall  in  the  town- 
house  with  a heavy-duty  mortar  floor  between  the  massive  front  wall  and  the  well- 
furnished  residential  part  of  the  house.  The  large  hall  could  have  served  as  a storage 
area  for  the  products  of  the  kiln  building.  It  could  also  explain  the  purpose  of  the  heavy 
masonry  used  for  both  frontages  of  the  town-house  and  the  kiln  building.  The  heavy 
masonry  would  have  been  very  necessary  for  any  lifting  gear  needed  for  heavy  loads. 
The  province  of  Roman  Britain  is  generally  thought  to  be  comparatively  prosperous  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  1949-50  excavation  only  serves  to  confirm 
this  view.  So  I pose  the  question:  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  kiln  building  and  its 
adjacent  but  moderately  prosperous  town-house?  Could  it  possibly  have  been  the  site  of 
the  first  brewery  in  Yorkshire? 

RELEVANCE  OF  THE  PAINTINGS  AND  OTHER  RELATED  QUESTIONS 

What  bearing  do  these  wall-paintings  have  on  the  town-house  and  the  kiln  building 
alongside  it  and  what  are  the  implications  for  Roman  Malton  either  in  its  military  or  in 
its  civic  aspects?  As  far  as  we  were  able  to  ascertain  the  town-house  does  not  appear  to 
be  comparable  with  any  other  town-houses  that  we  know  of  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
province,  either  in  its  layout  or  in  its  purpose.  The  character  of  the  town-house  is  also 
made  more  complex  by  its  possible  link  with  the  kiln  building  that  lies  alongside  it. 
Moreover  the  three  reception  rooms  of  the  town-house  were  generously  furnished  com- 
pared with  any  others  so  far  known  in  the  fort  or  in  the  vicus  in  Malton,  or  indeed,  in 
any  other  sites  in  the  northern  part  of  Roman  Britain  with  the  exception  of  York  itself. 

The  mosaic  in  the  main  reception  room  is  conventional  in  design  but,  nevertheless, 
well  executed;  and  with  some  artistic  merit  — look  for  example  at  the  way  the  hunting 
dog  appears  to  ‘move’  along  its  panel  (Mitchelson  1964,  Plate  ix).  The  wall-paintings 
were  at  least  as  well  done  as,  and  similar  to,  those  of  the  pnncipia  in  York  which  was 
refurbished  and  redecorated  also  in  the  early  fourth  century  (Ottaway  1993,  102). 
Although  we  have  been  able  to  reconstruct  partially  only  a few  of  the  paintings,  they  are 
comparable  to  any  wall-paintings  yet  recovered  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province. 

We  also  draw  attention  to  the  ‘Lady  Spring1  area  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Orchard 
Field  which  it  is  thought  may  have  been  the  site  of  the  bath-house  for  the  fort.  The  name 
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Fig.  3.  Floral  pattern 
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Fig.  4.  The  ‘bunch  of  seaweed’ 
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(Lady  Spring)  can  be  traced  back  at  least  to  medieval  times  and  one  of  the  contributors 
to  the  report  of  the  Wenham  excavation  of  1968  70  noted  the  presence  in  Mahon  of  an 
exceptional  number  of  fragments  of  painted  female  face-pots  in  that  particular  excavation, 
which  were  also  thought  to  be  mid-fourth  century  in  date  (Wenham  and  Heywood  1997, 
Fig.  40).  So  there  may  be  a possible  connection  between  the  painted  face-pots  and  the 
‘female-with-nimbus’  wall-painting  here  in  Malton. 

Even  the  few  artefacts  found  in  the  town-house  — the  plain  samian  ware,  the  fragments 
of  glass-ware  found  on  the  floor  in  the  mosaic  room  (Mitchelson  1964,  Plate  xxxn) 
and  the  decorated  winged  victory  carved  on  the  stone  support  for  a bench  or  porch-way 
found  nearby  in  the  ‘shop  area’  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  fort  and 
opposite  the  town-house  (Mitchelson  1964,  Plate  xvi)  are  all  of  noteworthy  quality.  The 
house  itself  must  have  been  the  property  of  a privileged  person  with  either  military  or 
civic  office  or  perhaps  with  both. 

Certainly  close  attention  should  be  paid  to  both  the  town-house  and  the  kiln  building 
which  had  these  imposing  front  walls  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  River  Derwent 
to  the  south-east  gateway  of  the  fort.  Were  these  frontages  built  for  prestige  reasons  as 
maybe  were  the  splendid  fourth-century  towers  of  the  legionary  fortress  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Ouse  in  York  or  did  they  serve  a practical  building  purpose?  Whether  the 
suggestion  that  the  kiln  building  and  the  adjacent  town-house  were  the  site  of  a brewery 
or  had  some  other  industrial  activity  has  been  adequately  demonstrated  or  not,  there  is 
the  hard  fact  of  their  very  robust  construction. 

THE  STATUS  OF  ROMAN  MALTON 

We  do  know  that  the  military  unit,  the  JVumerus  Supervenientium  Petuenensum  was  stationed 
at  Malton  for  part  of  the  fourth  century,  but  which  part  is  not  known.  Certainly  Malton 
would  be  the  most  central  site  for  the  civitas  capital  for  the  local  tribe,  the  Parisi,  so  the 
case  for  identifying  it  as  Derventio  is  a strong  one.  We  do  know  that  five  or  six  Roman 
roads  radiate  from  Malton,  there  are  six  known  villas  within  a ten  mile  radius  of  Malton 
and  there  are  two  or  three  more  between  Malton  and  the  North  Sea.  The  important 
pottery  kilns  at  Crambeck  are  only  five  miles  away  to  the  south-west  and  these  played 
an  important  part  in  supplying  pottery  for  the  whole  of  the  northern  province  in  Britain. 
We  recognise  that  the  supervision  of  the  signal  stations  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  is  a matter 
of  debate  but  we  also  know  that  the  territory  of  the  Parisi  had  become  an  important 
agricultural  area  by  the  fourth  century  and  that  it  would  need  protection  from  any  raids 
emanating  from  the  coastal  region  whether  from  the  Piets  to  the  north  or  from  Saxons 
across  the  sea.  Reference  was  made  in  Mitchelson’s  report  (1964,  227)  to  much  evidence 
of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  some  of  the  late  Roman  occupation  in  this  part  of  the 
vicus  after  the  collapse  of  the  town-house  and  of  the  late  fourth-century  ditch  running 
parallel  with  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  south-east  gateway  of  the  fort.  It  was  perhaps 
a late  defensive  work,  even  though  unorthodox  by  the  strict  military  standards  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries  ad.  It  may  have  been  a drainage  ditch  running  alongside  the  road 
from  the  fort  leading  to  the  river.  Undoubtedly  only  further  excavation  in  Orchard  Field, 
Malton,  would  reveal  much  more  both  of  the  internal  history  of  the  Roman  fort  itself 
and  of  the  fate  of  the  vicus  in  the  late  fourth  century. 
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THE  ROMANESQUE  DOORWAY  AT  FISHLAKE 

By  Rita  Wood 

At  the  end  of  a recent  article  on  the  Romanesque  doorways  of  Yorkshire 1 a few  brief  notes  were  added 
which  require  a fuller  explanation.  The  present  paper  will  describe  the  display  at  Fishlake,  suggest  an 
interpretation  of  it  and  briefly  relate  the  scheme  to  its  immediate  sources.  A fuller  account  of  the  relationship 
of  this  work  to  the  remains  of  the  Yorkshire  School  may  be  given  at  a later  date. 

Fishlake  is  a village  about  24  miles  south  of  York  and  8 miles  north-east  of  Doncaster. 
Its  large  medieval  church  lies  below  the  flood  bank  of  the  canalised  Don  and  is  surrounded 
by  trees.  The  only  obvious  twelfth-century  remains  in  it  are  the  round-headed  south 
doorway  to  the  nave  and  a priest’s  doorway.  Both  are  made  in  Magnesian  limestone  and 
have  passages  of  rubble  walling  associated  with  them,  a combination  seen  at  other  twelfth- 
century  churches  in  the  Vale  of  York.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  the  doorways  are  still  in 
their  original  positions,2  and  that  the  church  has  been  enlarged  to  the  north  over  the 
centuries.  The  main  entrance  is  broad  and  low,  with  four  large  orders  of  carving  including 
figurative  capitals  (Fig.  1). 

The  sculpture  has  a liveliness  and  skill  that  distinguishes  it  beyond  that  on  any  other 
of  the  surviving  Romanesque  doorways  in  the  county,  but  its  condition  is  generally 
poor  — of  the  outer  order,  very  poor  especially  in  the  upper  parts  — and  decay  is 
accelerating  (Fig.  2).  The  doorway  has  been  without  its  hoodmould  and  gable  since  at 
least  1828,  the  date  of  the  first  known  illustration.3  This  loss  allowed  rain  to  enter  and 
erode  along  all  the  joints.  The  situation  of  the  church  in  the  flood-plain  of  the  Don,  and 


] 


Fig.  1.  Diagram  of  the  main  doorway  at 
Fishlake.  Parts  with  varied  motifs  shown 
in  black.  The  hoodmould  is  a 

1  reconstruction  and  probably  had  a 

regular  pattern  of  stars  or  foliage.  Scale 
bars  in  feet  and  metres.  To  same  scale  as 
rAJ  1994,  Fig-  i,  P-  62. 


1 R.  Wood,  ‘The  Romanesque  doorways  of  Yorkshire,  with  special  reference  to  that  at  St  Mary’s  Church, 
Riccall’  YAJ  66  (1994),  89,  90. 

2 C.  Keyser,  ‘The  Norman  Doorways  of  Yorkshire’  in  Memorials  of  Old  Yorkshire  ed.  T.  M.  Fallow,  (London 
1909),  193,  thinks  the  doorway  is  ‘not  now  in  its  original  situation’  and  mentions  a tradition  that  it  had  been 
brought  from  Roche  Abbey.  Flowever,  its  incompleteness  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  robbing  for  foundation 
stone  than  to  its  being  an  unfinished  reconstruction  of  a Cistercian  doorway. 

3 J.  Hunter,  South  Yorkshire,  Deanery  of  Doncaster,  1 (1828),  illus.  opposite  p.  192. 
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Fig.  2.  Decay  in  left-hand  side  of  the  arches.  Photograph  taken  in  1998  by  John  McElheran  for  the 
Corpus  of  Romanesque  Sculpture  in  Britain  and  Ireland  project.  Compare  this  view  with  a photograph  taken 
in  1949  or  earlier  by  E.  G.  Tasker,  see  N.  Pevsner,  Yorkshire:  The  West  Riding,  PL  5 (NMR  neg.  BB57/ 1448). 


originally  very  close  to  the  river  itself,  means  the  stonework  has  always  been  subject  to 
adverse  conditions.4  The  pace  of  erosion  has  latterly  been  increased  by  pollution  from 
the  industrial  areas  to  the  south  and  west.  Consequently,  figures  are  entirely  lost  from 
two  of  the  medallions  of  the  fourth  order;  joints  are  worn  to  a finger-width  in  the  third 
and  fourth  orders  and  recently  one  of  the  small  heads  in  the  second  order  has  split  off. 
It  is  surprising  that  in  places  the  original  surface  remains  as,  for  example,  in  the  dress  of 
the  angel  on  the  right  capital  of  the  third  order  (Fig  3).  Some  of  the  most  important 
areas  of  the  sculpture  at  the  apex  can  only  be  discussed  by  reference  to  descriptions  and 
photographs  left  by  earlier  observers.5  A recently  renovated  porch  covers  the  doorway, 
though  unfortunately  this  is  no  protection  from  the  chemical  mists  of  the  area.  On  the 
outside,  the  porch  walls  continue  the  line  of  the  roughly  coursed  rubble  of  the  former 
pediment.  The  moulding  defining  an  earlier  porch  roof,  or  perhaps  even  the  original 
gable  of  the  projection,  can  be  seen  in  the  ashlar  of  the  south  aisle  wall.  On  the  inside 

4-  J.  Tomlinson,  The  Level  of  Hatfield  Chace  (sic)  and  parts  adjacent , (Doncaster  1882),  176-77,  says  that  ‘in  1855 
certain  restorations  were  undertaken  ...  the  foundation  of  the  chancel  walls  had  settled  (chiefly  from  the 
churning  of  water  underneath),  while  the  line  east  window  was  thrown  out  of  its  position  and  broken.’ 

5-  G.  Ornsby,  ‘Fishlake  Church  and  Parish’  in  Yorks.  Archit.  and  York  Archaeol.  Soc.  Papers  1850-60;  C.  E. 
Keyser,  op.  cit.  in  n.  2.  For  photographs,  see  n.  64  and  collections  in  the  Conway  Library  and  RCHME. 
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Fig.  3.  Detail  in  right  capital  of  third  order:  the  skirt  of  the  angel’s  robe  shows  sharp  folds;  the  flowers 

below  are  quite  well  preserved.  Photograph  by  John  McElheran. 


the  porch  walls  abut  onto  the  outer  parts  of  the  fourth  order  and  cover  part  of  the 
sculpture  on  the  capitals.  Since  the  jambs  to  this  order  are  formed  by  a pair  of  colonettes 
symmetrical  about  a pilaster,  it  can  be  estimated  that  approximately  6 in  or  150  mm  is 
hidden  on  each  side. 

The  study  of  this  complex  work  was  simplified  by  the  fact  that  orders  one,  two  and 
four  are  based  on  repeating  patterns.  Carvings  were  recorded  by  tracing  onto  A3  sheets 
of  250  micron  acetate  film.  This  material  has  sufficient  strength  to  take  the  pressure  of 
a wax  pencil,  and  was  also  flexible  enough  to  fit  closely  to  the  general  surface  of  the 
sculpture  except  over  the  heads  on  the  second  order.  The  tracings  were  reduced  by 
photocopying,  fitted  together  and  improved  by  completing  outlines  across  the  worn  joints. 
Most  line  drawings  illustrating  this  article  are  therefore  not  sketches,  but  derive  from 
objective  tracings.  Once  all  the  forms  were  understood,  photography  could  follow.6 

In  Domesday  Book , Fishlake  was  included  in  the  lordship  of  Conisbrough,  but  no  church 
is  mentioned.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  second  Earl  de  Warenne 

6-  Photographs  taken  at  Pdshlake  for  the  Corpus  of  Romanesque  Sculpture  in  Britain  and  Ireland  will  become 
available  on  CD-ROM.  However,  the  stone  is  worn  and  discoloured  and  the  author’s  tracings  have  often 
been  preferred  to  illustrate  this  article.  It  is  hoped  these  will  help  in  interpreting  any  photographs  and  the 
sculpture  itself. 
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granted  Conisbrough  and  its  dependent  churches  to  the  Cluniac  priory  founded  by  his 
father  at  Lewes.  The  Benedictine  order  of  Gluny  was  famous  for  its  elaborate  use  of  the 
arts  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  It  would  be  likely  that  the  work  at  Fishlake  was  preceded 
by  other  displays,  which  have  now  largely  disappeared,  at  the  more  important  church  at 
Conisbrough  and  at  the  Cluniac  Priory  of  Pontefract,  15  miles  away.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  all  three  works  are  related  to  the  great  south  porch  at  Malmesbury  Abbey  in 
Wiltshire.7  At  that  site  a team,  comprising  a designer  using  Burgundian  imagery  and 
Anglo-Saxon  illuminated  manuscripts,  a number  of  sculptors  and  masons  trained  in 
France  as  well  as  English  workmen  from  the  south-west  Midlands,  produced  one  of  the 
most  highly  wrought  schemes  to  have  survived  from  the  twelfth  century.  It  has  been 
further  suggested  that  a similar  team,  sent  north  from  Malmesbury,  was  ultimately  to  be 
responsible  for  the  sculpture  now  to  be  discussed.  Although  Fishlake  was  only  a village, 
having  a rector  in  the  1180s,  the  elaborate  doorway  suggests  there  was  a large  and 
important  church  here.  The  river  Don  formerly  ran  close  by  the  site,  so  stone  would 
have  been  easily  accessible  from  the  quarries  upriver  near  Conisbrough,  but  this  alone 
would  hardly  justify  such  extravagance.  The  unusual  importance  of  the  doorway  may  be 
confirmation  that  the  spot  was  already  known  as  the  most  southerly  resting-place  of  the 
body  of  St  Cuthbert,8  visited  by  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne  before  they  finally  settled  at 
Durham. 

The  designer,  most  likely  a Cluniac  monk,  provided  more  than  a simple  narrative 
scene  by  scene.  His  invention  was  the  product  of  much  reading  and  longer  rumination 
like  the  poet  Caedmon,  he  ‘stored  up  in  his  memory  all  he  had  learned1  and  reworked 
it.9 10  The  result  was  a carefully  structured,  many-layered  programme  of  teaching.  ‘Monks 
speak  in  images  and  comparisons  borrowed  from  the  Bible  ...  which  possess  both  a 
richness  and  an  obscurity  in  keeping  with  the  mystery  to  be  expressed.110  Each  order  of 
the  doorway,  including  the  capitals,  has  its  own  theme.  Briefly,  the  first  order,  next  to 
the  door,  refers  to  the  church  interior  as  Paradise  and  the  three  outer  orders  are  a 
teaching  scheme  showing  three  stages,  past,  present  and  to  come,  in  a history  of  salvation. 

The  first  order 

There  are  14  voussoirs,  in  quite  good  condition.  All  but  one  of  them  contains  a stylised 
tree  which  is  symmetric  and  composed  of  roots,  a trunk  (however  short),  branches  and 
leaves  (Fig.  4).  Charles  Keyser’s  invaluable  book  Tympana  and  Lintels 11  illustrates  11 
examples  of  a tympanum  filled  by  such  a tree.  Widening  the  image  to  include  those 
tympana  with  central  tree  and  confronted  animals,  he  illustrates  a further  seven  examples. 
One  of  these,  at  Dinton  (Bucks),  has  an  inscription  he  translated:  "If  anyone  should 
despair  of  obtaining  reward  for  his  deserts,  let  him  attend  to  the  doctrines  here  preached, 


7 R.  Wood,  ‘Malmesbury  Abbey:  the  Sculpture  of  the  South  Entrance’,  Wilts.  Archaeol.  & Nat.  Hist.  Magazine 
91  (1998),  42-56- 

8 There  is  a mention  of  St  Cuthbert  at  Fishlake  before  the  church  was  associated  with  Durham.  In  1379 
the  will  of  a rector  expressed  a wish  for  burial  in  Fishlake  church,  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  altar  before 
the  image  of  St  Cuthbert.  The  advowson  passed  from  Fewes  Priory  to  the  crown  in  1350-51.  In  1387  the 
king  granted  it  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham,  and  the  church  was  appropriated  to  Durham,  later 
Trinity,  College,  Oxford.  See  Fasti  Parochiales,  /,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record  Series  vol.  85  (1933), 
1 14,  1 15.  Fifteenth-century  documents  are  mentioned  by  Ornsby  and  by  F.  R.  Fairbank,  ‘The  Rectory  ol 
Fishlake’,  TAJ,  17  (1903),  413,  but  these  may  be  dependent  on  hearsay  rather  than  sound  tradition. 

9-  Bede,  Eccles.  Hist,  iv,  24. 

10-  J.  Feclerq,  The  Love  of  Learning  and  the  Desire  for  God  (New  York  1961),  199. 

n-  C.  E.  Keyser,  A List  of  Norman  Tympana  and  Lintels  with  Figure  or  Symbolical  Sculpture  still  or  till  recently  existing 
in  the  Churches  of  Great  Britain , 2nd  edn  (Fondon  1927).  It  is  suggested  that  this  form  of  the  Tree  motif  was 
brought  to  Yorkshire  with  the  party  from  Malmesbury,  op.  cit.  in  n.  7,  55,  56. 
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Fig.  4.  The  foliage  forms  used  in  the  first  order.  Top  row:  voussoir  1 (from  tracing), 
voussoirs  5 and  9 (from  photographs).  Middle  row:  left  and  right  capitals  (from 
tracings).  Bottom:  the  voussoir  at  Barton-le-Street,  on  the  former  north  doorway, 
now  porch  entrance  (J.  R.  Allen,  c.  1888).  Scale  bars  for  all  tracings  show  10  cm. 


and  take  care  to  keep  them  in  mind’.12  The  certain  reward  of  those  who  are  faithful  is 
described  in  Revelation  2.7b:  ‘To  him  that  overcometh,  to  him  will  I give  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  Paradise  of  Godc  The  tree  at  Dinton  represents  this  heavenly 
reward,  the  two  animals  feeding  on  it,  the  blessed.  However,  it  is  not  easy  to  accept  that 
the  many  trees13  on  the  first  order  at  Fishlake  can  each  represent  the  unique  Tree  of 
Life.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  think  of  them  as  being  a general  indication  of  paradisal  life. 
The  capitals  of  the  first  order  are  also  filled  with  regular  foliage  patterns  and  could  have 
the  same  general  meaning.  To  confirm  the  interpretation  of  these  foliage  motifs  as  paradi- 
sal, a voussoir  at  Barton-le-Street  may  be  discussed  here  (see  Fig.  4).  The  animals  reaching 
up  into  the  central  tree  are  similar  in  form  to  a bearded  goat  in  foliage  on  the  inner 
doorway  at  the  same  church.  The  reference  in  both  cases  would  be  to  the  goat  as  a figure 
of  the  righteous  man14  and  the  paired  animals  therefore  can  represent  the  blessed  in 
Paradise.  The  outer  motifs  on  the  voussoir,  closely  resembling  motifs  at  Fishlake,  are  part 

12  The  tympanum  at  Dinton  is  Fig.  40;  the  translation  of  the  inscription  is  on  p.  xxx  of  his  Introduction. 

13  The  motif  on  voussoir  10  is  not  a tree  as  defined,  but  is  asymmetric.  It  may  be  making  some  other  point, 
not  understood.  One  irregularity,  usually  an  inversion,  occurs  on  many  of  the  Yorkshire  doorways. 

14-  T.  Wright,  Popular  Treatises  on  Science  written  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1841)  includes  a translation  of  the  Bestiary 
of  Philippe  de  Thaun  which  contains  this  example. 
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of  the  ‘landscape’  of  the  heavenly  Paradise.  The  fluted  pattern  filling  the  space  at  the 
right  hand  side  is  often  used  at  Fishlake. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  order  of  carvings  is  not  just  a visual  aid  to  teaching  about  the 
hope  of  attaining  Paradise  after  death  but  was  placed  at  the  door  as  if  an  advertisement 15 
referring  to  the  church  itself.  The  interior  acted  as  a symbol  of  Paradise  — the  beautified 
surroundings,16  the  gathering  of  the  elect,  the  worship  of  God  and  it  was  also  believed 
to  be  God’s  actual  dwelling-place,  especially  so  in  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament  on 
the  altar.  This  belief  might  account  for  the  abundance  of  decoration  focused  on  so  many 
Romanesque  doorways.  T here  are  instances  in  Yorkshire  where  the  entrance  is  empha- 
sised even  in  the  presence  of  apparently  much  more  important  subjects:  Adel  and 
Newbald  churches  show  visions  of  God  in  heavenly  splendour  in  the  gable,  but  four  or 
more  orders  of  patterns  draw  equal  attention  to  the  doorways  below.  The  extravagantly 
patterned  entrances  say:  ‘This  is  the  way  back  to  Paradise:  Heaven  begins  here’. 

T he  second  order 

This  order,  like  the  first,  is  decorated  radially  in  the  arch  (Fig.  5).  On  almost  every 
voussoir  there  is  a repeated  pattern  of  two  heads  above  a leaf,  but  voussoirs  10  and  1 1 
are  not  of  this  general  pattern,  while  voussoirs  2 and  3 together  contain  a pair  of  heads. 
Most  of  the  paired  heads  appear  to  be  human.  They  are  small  (3  in  or  8 cm  high),  in 
bold  relief  and  of  a rounded,  sculptural  quality  rare  in  Yorkshire  and  in  England  for  this 
period.  These  heads,  and  the  seated  figures  in  the  outermost  order,  could  be  the  work 
of  a French  craftsman.  In  contrast,  the  symmetrical  leaves  and  stems  below  the  heads 
are  similar  to  some  in  the  first  order  and  are  carved  mainly  on  two  levels,  like  most 
English  work.  The  carving  of  patterns  is  usually  of  a superior  quality  to  that  of  figures, 
so  it  is  likely  that  two  craftsmen  worked  on  each  voussoir  in  this  order. 

The  theme  of  the  second  order  is  given  by  the  subjects  carved  at  the  apex  and  on  the 
capitals  (Fig.  6).  Charles  Keyser  recognised  the  subject  of  voussoir  10  as  the  Salutation 
(Luke  1:  39-56),  the  episode  which  includes  the  first  public  announcement  of  the  coming 
of  the  Saviour.  The  capitals  are  worn,  especially  on  their  outer  corners,  but  originally 
the  decoration  on  the  two  faces  formed  one  subject.  The  left  capital  Keyser  described  as 
showing  ‘Sagittarius  and  a dragon’.  Sagittarius,  or  the  centaur,  can  be  used  as  a figure 


Fig.  5.  Diagram  of  the 
second  order. 


15-  W.  Sauerlander,  ‘Romanesque  Sculpture  in  its  Architectural  Context’,  in  The  Romanesque  Frieze  and  its 
Spectator,  ed.  D.  Kahn  (London  1992),  18. 

16-  See  Theophilus,  De  Diversibus  Artihus,  ed.  and  trans.  C.  R.  Dodwell  (1961),  63. 
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Fig.  6.  Second  order.  Apex,  voussoir  io,  with  the  capitals  to  left  and  right  (from  tracings). 

for  the  Crucifixion  and  Descent  into  Hell.17  This  meaning  is  recognisable  at  other  sites, 
and  the  capital  therefore  probably  shows  Christ  confronting  Death.  The  right  capital  has  a 
lion’s  body  on  both  faces,  united  in  one  head  on  the  corner.18  This  strange  creature  is 
common  on  Romanesque  capitals,  so  that  Emile  Male  remarks  that  ‘such  a motif  seemed 
expressly  made  for  the  decoration  of  capitals  ...  that  is  why  it  was  so  often  used  ...’.19  No 
meaning  is  assigned  to  this  feature  by  Male  or  by  other  writers,  but  there  is  perhaps 
more  that  should  be  read  from  it  in  this  densely  worked  context.  The  two  bodies  of  the 
lion,  like  the  two  natures  united  in  the  centaur  on  the  opposite  capital,  could  be  telling 
us  that  this  motif  is  intended  as  a symbol  of  Christ.  The  head  on  the  corner  may  represent 
Christ  as  the  caput  anguli  of  the  Vulgate  (Ps.  1 18:  22,  23),  a text  seen  to  refer  to  his  victory 
over  death.20  The  lion  is  the  first  of  the  beasts  described  in  every  bestiary  and  symbolises 
kingly  power:  as  de  Thaun  writes:  ‘the  lion  in  many  ways  rules  over  many  beasts  ...  the 
lion  signifies  the  son  of  St  Mary  — he  is  king  of  all  people,  without  any  gainsay’.21 
Following  the  Resurrection,  Christ  ascended  to  heaven,  to  sit  ‘on  the  right  hand  of  God’ 
(1  Peter  3:  22),  that  is,  to  participate  in  the  sovereignty  of  God.  The  right  capital  could 
therefore  show  Christ  Triumphant.  Together,  the  capitals  of  the  second  order  can  be  seen 
as  completing  the  story  of  the  Incarnation  announced  at  the  apex  with  the  Salutation. 

The  repeating  pattern  of  the  order,  paired  heads  above  a leaf,  echoes  the  Salutation’s 
paired  women.  Pictor  in  Carmine 22  lists  three  types  of  the  Salutation,  that  is,  Old  Testament 
parallels  foreshadowing  the  greeting  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  types  are  all  pairs  who 
greet  each  other.  The  first  pair  is  Moses  and  Aaron  who  meet  and  discuss  the  departure 
of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt  (Exodus  4:  27,  28),  putting  into  operation  God’s  plan  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  people  from  sin  and  death.  The  second  pair  are  the  two  cherubim  who 
face  each  other  across  the  mercy-seat  in  the  tabernacle  constructed  by  Moses  (Exodus 
25:  18-20).  The  mercy-seat  marked  the  presence  of  God  with  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
cherubim  were  understood  to  contemplate  the  vision  of  God.  The  third  type  are  pairs 
of  allegorical  figures,  Mercy  and  Truth,  and  Righteousness  and  Peace,  who  will  appear 
when  God’s  plan  of  salvation  is  complete  (Psalm  85:  10). 

The  paired  men’s  heads  might  once  have  included  one  with  Moses’  horns  (voussoir 
13a),  but  the  detail  is  doubtful  and  may  be  a crown.  The  head  does  not,  for  example, 

!/  This  is  in  his  Livre  des  Creatures , see  T.  Wright,  op.  cit.  in  n.  14.  Quoted  from  M.  D.  Anderson,  The  Medieval 
Carver  (Cambridge  1935),  100-01.  See  TAJ  67  (1995),  192  for  correct  figure  illustrating  the  centaur  at  Brayton 
and  Foston. 

18  Keyser,  op.  cit.  in  n.  2,  calls  it  a double-bodied  griffin,  but  he  mistook  the  lion’s  flourished  tails  for  wings. 

19-  E.  Male,  Religious  Art  in  France:  the  twelfth  century  (Princeton  1978),  357;  G.  Zarnecki,  ‘1066  and  Architectural 
Sculpture’,  Studies  in  Romanesque  Sculpture  (London  1979),  1,  101  and  Pis.  xvi,  xxii. 

20  This  and  related  texts  with  metaphors  of  building  are  used  at  six  other  churches  of  the  Yorkshire  School. 

2L  De  Thaun,  Bestiary,  see  op.  cit.  in  n.  14. 

22-  M.  R.  James,  ‘Pictor  in  Carmine’,  Archaeologia  94  (1951),  141  66.  Although  specific  Biblical  texts  are  cited 
throughout  the  present  paper  in  relation  to  individual  carvings,  the  link  between  sculpture  and  text  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  a miniature  and  its  manuscript.  The  meanings,  individually  or  in  a scheme,  are  expressed 
fluently  and  entirely  in  imagery.  Both  clergy  and  illiterati  engaged  ‘a  really  poetic  imagination’  (M.  R.  James, 
op.  cit.)  with  sensitivity  and  intensity. 
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Fig.  7.  Second  order.  Left:  one  of  the  ‘crowned’  heads  on  voussoir  5.  Right:  one  of  the  ‘winged’  heads, 

voussoir  14.  Photographs  by  John  McElheran. 


resemble  the  Moses  from  St  Mary’s  Abbey  now  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum.  A few  of  the 
men’s  heads  are  clean-shaven,  but  most  of  them  have  beards  and  moustaches.  These 
follow  sophisticated  models,  resembling  some  Roman  work.23  In  the  case  of  the  two  pairs 
shown  in  Fig.  5 as  ‘crowned’  (Fig.  7 left),  the  headgear  resembles  a Phrygian  bonnet  or 
a helmet  as  worn  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter.24  Whatever  the  model,  the  human  head  is  a 
familiar  motif  of  the  period  in  Yorkshire,  appearing  elsewhere  bare-headed,  or  in  a close- 
fitting  cap,25  or  crowned.  In  this  same  order,  however,  are  other  heads  of  a similar 
sculptural  quality  that  are  much  more  unusual.  They  have  moustaches  and  hair  standing 
up  in  a triangle  on  either  side  of  a central  parting  (Fig.  7b).  It  is  suggested  that  these 
could  represent  the  cherubim,  the  second  type  of  the  Salutation.  The  triangles  are  ridged 
and  turn  at  the  tip  like  the  wings  of  an  angel  (compare  Fig.  3).  Biblical  texts  mentioning 
cherubim  give  little  clear  or  consistent  description.  The  cherubim  of  the  mercy-seat 
‘spread  out  their  wings  on  high’  (Exodus  37:  9);  those  made  for  the  most  holy  place  in 
Solomon’s  temple  had  two  wings  (1  Kings  6:  23— 28). 26  Cherubim  are  the  eighth  of  the 
nine  orders  defined  by  Denis  the  Pseudo-Areopagite,  and  Aquinas  was  to  interpret  the 
name  as  meaning  ‘fullness  of  knowledge’.  Their  extreme  spirituality  could  have  led  to 
them  being  pictured  by  a winged  head  only.  Hildegard  of  Bingen’s  Scivias  depicts  the 

23  Compare  a bust  found  at  Lullingstone,  Kent,  illustrated  in  J.  M.  C.  Toynbee,  Art  in  Roman  Britain  (London 
1962),  Cat.  no.  10,  PI.  16.  The  type  was  common  in  Gaul. 

24  Keyser,  op.  cit.  in  n.  2,  calls  these  ‘soldiers’.  Heads  wearing  a crown  which  has  a single,  central,  trefoil 
terminal  are  seen  at  Barton-le-Street. 

25-  See,  for  example,  op.  cit.  in  n.  1,  Plate  6. 

26  The  Vulgate  says  ‘ Cherubim  ...  extendentes  alas’.  A.  Freeman,  ‘Theodulf  of  Orleans  and  the  Libri  Carolini’, 
Speculum  32  (1957),  663—705,  says  that  both  styles  of  cherubim  are  shown  together  in  the  ninth-century  mosaic 
at  Germigny-des-Pres. 
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Fig.  8.  Voussoirs  in  Gloucestershire.  Top,  at  Elkstone;  bottom,  at  Siddington.  Photographs  taken 

in  1996  by  Michael  Tisdall. 


nine  orders  of  angels.27  The  eighth  order  Hildegard  describes  in  her  text  as  ‘full  of  eyes 
and  wings  . . . Their  wings  were  raised  on  high  to  the  heavens.  These  are  the  cherubim.’ 
The  illustration  shows  heads  with  four  wings  coming  from  beneath  the  face.  The  angels 
are  shown  on  a gold  ground  and  there  is  no  body  indicated. 

There  is  a strong  similarity  between  the  ‘winged’  heads  at  Fishlake  and  a head  at 
Elkstone  in  Gloucestershire.  This  also  has  the  two  triangular  spikes  and  the  moustache, 
but  additionally  has  arms  (Fig.  8,  top).  It  is  inverted,  as  if  it  came  down  from  heaven. 
The  parallel  scalloped  lines  forming  an  apparent  collar  could  depict  the  clouds  through 

27  For  the  text:  Hildegard  of  Bingen,  Scivias , trans.  B.  Hozeski  (Sante  Fe  1985),  72;  for  the  drawing,  M.  Fox, 
Illuminations  of  Hildegard  of  Bingen  (Sante  Fe  1985),  PI.  15  and  compare  PI.  22. 
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which  it  comes,  like  the  clouds  wrapped  around  an  angel’s  feet  in  a carving  at  Moissac.28 
The  triangular  tufts  on  the  head  end  in  a small  knob;  this  should  be  compared  to  the 
tight  spirals  at  the  end  of  the  wings  of  St  Michael  on  the  tympanum  at  Moreton  Valence 
(Gloucs).29  At  Elkstone,  the  creature  has  such  a strong  grip  on  the  adjacent  beakheads 
as  to  twist  them  sideways.  Beakheads  are,  surely,  always  to  be  read  as  menacing  and 
powerful  in  their  concerted  approach  on  the  church  and  those  entering  it.30  This  is  a 
creature  that  can  control  beakheads  and  turn  them  aside.  The  control  of  evil  was  occasion- 
ally pictured  in  Irish  art  in  much  the  same  way,  for  example,  in  the  Book  of  Kells  at  the 
head  of  fol.  2V  there  is  a bust  of  Christ,  who  grasps  the  tongue  of  a dragon  in  each  hand. 
At  Siddington,  on  a very  closely  related  doorway,31  the  same  creature  seems  to  be  shown 
at  a later  stage  of  the  struggle.  It  has  been  engulfed  by  a third  beakhead  but  even  so 
maintains  its  powerful  grip  (Fig.  8,  bottom).  These  sculpted  images  at  the  two 
Gloucestershire  churches  bring  to  mind  a passage  in  Eadmer’s  Life  of  St  Anselm  in  which 
the  saint  explains  that  ‘just  as  bear-keepers  tame  and  restrain  the  savagery  of  bears,  so 
do  the  good  angels  prevent  the  evil  demons  from  injuring  us  as  much  as  they  wish’.32 
The  creatures  at  Elkstone  and  Siddington  act  like  ‘good  angels’  in  controlling  the  evil 
beakheads.  Compared  to  the  ‘Roman’  head  at  Fishlake,  the  carving  of  the  face  at  Elkstone 
is  elementary.  The  workman  seems  to  have  had  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  inversions 
required:  he  has  transposed  the  left  and  right  arms  of  the  creature,  as  well  as  reversing 
the  scallops  of  the  cloud  pattern  from  their  conventional  position. 

The  subject  is  relatively  uncommon  in  sculpture,  and  models  for  the  depiction  of 
cherubim  cannot  have  been  many.  The  winged  head  at  Fishlake  may  be  the  reduction 
of  a full-length  drawing  of  one  of  the  seraphim,  which  have  six  wings,  and  which  are 
described  by  Isaiah  in  the  place  of  the  cherubim  beside  the  throne  (Isaiah  6:  2).  More 
probably  a Roman  carving  was  used  as  a model  for  the  cherubim,  as  suggested  for  the 
other  heads  in  this  order.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  was  probably  a French 
sculptor  working  at  Fishlake  as  there  was  at  Malmesbury  and,  if  so,  he  is  likely  to  have 
studied  the  plentiful  Roman  sculpture  of  Gaul  and  found  models  in  that.  In  Roman  art, 
Hypnos  and  some  pagan  spirits  are  shown  with  wings  on  the  head.  The  Celtic  tribes 
shaved  the  beard  but  wore  moustaches  and  very  full  hair  which  they  are  said  to  have 
dressed  up  for  display.33 

The  third  of  Pictor’s  types  is  not  carved  in  this  order,  but  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  lowest  voussoirs  of  the  fourth  order  (Figs  2 and  16b).  These  two  pairs  of  women 
subduing  beasts  have  hitherto  been  described  as  Virtues  and  Vices.34  In  twelfth-century 
illustrations  to  the  allegorical  drama  of  the  Psychomachia  of  Prudentius,  human  virtues 
were  shown  defeating  their  counterparts,  human  vices.  However,  the  fact  that  the  women 
at  Fishlake  spear  some  sort  of  beast  and  not  a human  figure  indicate  that  the  battle  is 

28  Compare  a manuscript  drawing  of  an  angel  coming  through  cloud,  J.  J.  G.  Alexander,  Norman  Illumination 
at  Mont  St  Michel,  g66-  1100  (1970),  PI.  20,  and,  in  sculpture,  M.  Schapiro,  The  Sculpture  of  Moissac  (New  York 

t985)>  Fig-  56- 

29  Keyser  op.  cit.  in  n.  11,  Fig.  140. 

30  Three  pairs  of  beakheads  at  Salton  (Yorks.)  hold  little  men  in  their  beaks. 

31  Siddington  is  about  nine  miles  from  Elkstone;  see  Keyser,  op.  cit.  in  n.  1 1,  Figs  1 17  and  131. 

32-  Eadmer,  Life  of  St  Anselm,  trans.  R.  W.  Southern  (Oxford  1962),  Book  1 (x).  For  control  of  bears,  consider 
the  muzzled  bears  on  Allertonshire  hog-back  gravestones  and  see  C.  M.  Kauffmann,  Romanesque  Manuscripts, 
1 066-1 1 go,  (London  1979),  illus.  224.  A beakhead  in  the  same  order  at  Elkstone  is  muzzled. 

33-  Francoise  Henry  and  George  Zarnecki  discuss  French  heads  with  fluted  crests,  see  "Romanesque  arches 
decorated  with  human  and  animal  heads’,  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  (1957-58),  reprinted  in 
G.  Zarnecki,  Studies,  op.  cit.  in  n.  19:  Fig.  4 Mouen  and  Marestay;  Pis  vm(i)  Mesland;  viii(2)  Ouistreham; 
x(2)  Mesland.  Roman  models  are  suggested  for  some  twelfth-century  sculpture  in  France,  op.  cit.  in  n.  19,  5, 
11  and  Pis  111(3)  an8  xi(i);  see  aho  H.  Grivot  and  G.  Zarnecki,  Gislebertus,  Sculptor  of  Autun  (London  1961). 

34-  For  example,  in  N.  Pevsner,  Yorkshire,  the  West  Riding  (Harmondsworth  1959),  201. 
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between  good  and  evil  in  a wider  sense.  This  would  be  consistent  with  the  women 
representing  Mercy,  Truth,  Righteousness  and  Peace,  characteristics  of  God  and  not 
mere  human  virtues.  It  is  not  immediately  clear  why  the  figures  have  been  placed  in  the 
fourth  order  and  away  from  the  Salutation  theme,  though  several  suggestions  could  be 
made.  Firstly,  if  the  women  had  been  depicted  embracing  as  described  in  the  Psalm: 
‘Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other’,  they 
would  so  closely  resemble  the  Salutation  itself  as  to  cause  confusion.  Nor  could  they  be 
made  to  follow  the  pattern  devised  for  the  paired  men’s  heads  and  still  maintain  their 
identity.  Again,  the  space  available  in  one  voussoir  of  the  second  order  is  only  a quarter 
of  that  occupied  by  one  of  these  complex  groups  in  the  fourth  order.  Adolf 
Katzenellenbogen,  in  a discussion  of  the  Virtues  Triumphant,35  while  not  describing  a 
composition  of  the  present  nature,  does  stress  the  fluidity  of  treatment  given  and  the 
variety  latent  in  the  theme,  whose  development  was  ‘determined  not  only  by  changes  in 
conceptions  or  theological  programmes,  but  also  by  artistic  laws  inherent  in  the  media 
...’.  Further  discussion  of  these  groups  follows  in  due  course. 

The  theme  of  the  second  order  would  seem  to  be  the  Incarnation,  while  the  Salutation 
governs  the  appearance  of  the  display  by  prompting  the  repetition  of  paired  heads. 
However,  there  are  many  more  individuals  present  than  are  named  by  Pictor’s  typology. 
The  Gluniac  designer  has  perhaps  extended  the  imagery  with  further  thoughts  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Incarnation.  The  multiplication  of  heads  could  have  been  inspired  by 
such  texts  as  ‘Many  prophets  and  kings  desired  to  see  what  you  see  ...’  (Luke  io:  23,  24) 
and  ‘concerning  which  salvation  the  prophets  sought  and  searched  diligently  . . . which 
(has)  now  been  announced  to  you  ...  which  things  angels  desire  to  look  into’  (1  Peter  1: 
10-12).  The  ram’s  head  and  three  bestial  masks  on  voussoirs  1 and  9 are  also  observers 
of  these  events,  as  if  to  illustrate  that  malevolent  forces36  were  suffered  to  be  present  and 
active  during  the  earthly  life  of  Christ  (Hebrews  4:  15).  One  pair  is  at  the  base  of  the 
arch  next  to  the  capital  with  the  Crucifixion  and  Descent  into  Hell , the  other  pair  is  next  to 
the  Salutation  but  flanked  by  a double  guard  of  cherubim.  Their  evil  is  shown  as  controlled, 
for  two  at  least  of  the  masks  were  muzzled  — ‘The  devils  also  believe,  and  shudder’ 
(James  2:  19),  perhaps.  The  leaf  that  grows  from  their  base,  as  from  that  of  all  the  other 
pairs  of  heads,  is  a puzzling  image  because  symmetrical  foliage  in  the  first  order  has  been 
associated  with  spiritual  or  eternal  life.  Here  perhaps  it  shows  that  God’s  word  (often  to 
be  interpreted  as  Christ  himself)  is  not  destroyed  by  evil  but  will  flourish,  it  ‘shall  not 
return  to  me  void  ...  but  ...  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I sent  it’  (Isaiah  55:  10, 
1 1).  The  paired  heads  as  a whole  form  a spiritual  assembly  who  perceive  the  meaning 
of  the  life  of  Christ  in  God’s  plan  of  salvation.  The  Incarnation  led  to  the  defeat  of  sin 
and  death  (masks  muzzled  and  outnumbered)  and  to  the  redemption  of  the  elect  (the 
uncrowned  men),  enabling  them  to  join  in  the  heavenly  worship  (crowned  men  and 
angels). 

The  interpretation  of  the  order  as  a display  honouring  the  Incarnation  has  not 
explained  voussoir  1 1 (Fig.  9),  the  sole  head  in  the  order  without  its  pair.  The  only 
surface  detail  remaining  is  a finely  marked  fringe  of  hair,  which  merges  up  into  the 
hollow  chamfer  at  the  top  of  the  voussoir.  It  resembles  a tonsure  as  depicted  elsewhere 
in  contemporary  sculpture,  though  the  shaven  crown  is  not  shown.  The  man  is  clean- 
shaven and  he  looks  straight  ahead.  In  a number  of  apostle  groups  St  Peter  is  distinguished 


35-  A.  Katzenellenbogen,  Allegories  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  in  Medieval  Art,  (London  1939),  14-22. 

36  It  is  an  assumption  that  the  ram  here  has  an  evil  significance,  but  it  does  appear  on  corbel-tables  with 
masks,  monkeys  and  bears,  all  of  which  demonstrably  have  evil  characters. 
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Fig.  9.  Second  order,  voussoirs  10  and  11.  Photograph  by  John  McElheran. 


by  wearing  the  tonsure  or  by  facing  outward,  or  both.37  Also,  this  head  grows  directly 
from  the  leaf  and  not  remotely  on  a stalk  as  do  the  others,  even  those  single  heads  on 
voussoirs  2 and  3.  This  would  illustrate  the  closeness  of  the  Church,  commonly  symbolised 
by  Peter,  to  Christ  the  source  of  Life.  Peter  is  here  as  ‘the  Church'  to  preach  the  good 
news  of  the  coming  of  the  Saviour:  Peter  is  proclaiming  to  the  world  what  Mary  once 
confided  to  Elizabeth.  Even  so,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Salutation , which  amounts  to  an 
illustration  of  God  Incarnate,  is  not  supreme  at  the  top  of  the  arch.  The  place  of  honour 
is  deliberately  shared  with  the  motif  of  Peter:  he  is  paired,  with  the  Salutation.  A similarly 
audacious  juxtaposition  of  Peter  or  a bishop  with  Christ  occurs  in  the  iconography  at 
three  other  Yorkshire  churches  of  this  period.38  The  dilemma  posed  can  only  be  resolved 
if  these  examples  are  understood  as  showing  Peter  (the  Church  or  the  Pope)  acting  as 
God’s  regent  in  the  world.  The  Church  had  been  given  power  and  mission  (Matt.  16: 
18-19;  John  21:  15—17;  Luke  24:  46-49)  and  so,  in  practice,  Peter  was  equivalent  to 
Christ.  Remembering  the  connection  of  Fishlake  to  the  centralised  Order  of  Cluny,  it  is 

37  See  a capital  at  Riccall,  Yorkshire,  op.  cit.  in  n.  1,  PI.  10,  and  the  St  Peter  among  the  apostles  within  the 
porch  at  Malmesbury  Abbey.  At  Chartres  cathedral,  west  facade,  the  central  doorway  has  a damaged  lintel 
with  the  apostles  seated  in  a row.  The  third  figure  from  the  left  is  one  who  could  have  held  a key  — he  looks 
straight  ahead.  For  examples  in  manuscripts,  see  J.  Evans,  Monastic  Life  at  Cluny , (Oxford  1931),  Fig.  xxi  and 
D.  H.  Turner,  Romanesque  Illuminated,  Manuscripts  (Oxford  1966),  PI.  1 1. 

38-  For  example,  at  Barton-le-Street,  illus.  in  Wood,  op.  cit.  in  n.  1,  63  and  Fig.  3. 
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understandable  to  find  a similar  pairing  at  Payerne  Abbey,  a Swiss  Cluniac  church.39 
Zarnecki  calls  this  example  ‘propaganda’  and  relates  it  to  a particular  political  conflict 
of  c.  1080.  The  repeated  use  of  the  imagery  in  Yorkshire  may  indicate  that  it  was  a 
general  feature  of  Cluniac  teaching  in  the  mid-twelfth  century.  The  number  of  Petrine 
texts  that  are  suggested  by  the  sculpture  on  this  doorway  and  others  is  another  indication 
of  the  emphasis  on  papal  authority. 

The  third  order 

With  Christ’s  commission,  and  following  his  Ascension,  the  apostles  under  Peter  began 
their  work  of  preaching  to  all  nations.  The  third  order  treats  several  different  aspects  of 
the  Church’s  mission  as  it  would  have  applied  to  contemporary  individuals  (Fig.  10).  As 
before,  most  of  the  carvings  are  viewed  radially,  but  on  either  side  at  the  bottom  of  the 
arch  figures  stand  naturally  upright.  The  third  order  is  not  based  on  a repeating  pattern, 
but  has  a flowing,  graphic  quality  that  has  seemed  to  present  the  various  animals  and 
men  as  one  decorative  or  narrative  unit.  Pevsner  says  there  are  ‘animals  in  profile  ... 
(which)  run  up  towards  the  apex’40  and  Zarnecki  describes  it  as  ‘a  hunting  scene’.41 
However,  when  the  reduced  outline  drawing  was  prepared,  a previously  unrecognised 
element  came  into  prominence  and  helped  to  modify  this  picture.  The  new  feature  is  a 
plant  which  spreads  throughout  the  entire  order.  The  main  stem  is  formed  by  a beaded 
angle-roll  of  small  diameter,  now  worn  or  even  lost  in  part.  The  root  is  at  the  right  hand 
side,  on  the  angle  of  voussoir  25  at  the  impost,  and  is  a plain  conical  form.  The  top  of 
the  plant  is  on  voussoir  1 , a symmetrical  heart-shaped  leaf  familiar  from  orders  one  and 
two.  Along  the  stem  of  the  plant  many  single  leaves  are  given  off.  They  are  shown  in 
profile  and  arranged  in  a natural  manner  with  the  rounded  tip  always  turned  to  the 
right,  towards  the  root.  There  is  occasionally  a bud  or  a shoot  in  the  axil  of  a leaf. 
Animals  and  men  stand  on  the  plant  as  though  it  were  entirely  decorative.  However,  on 
voussoir  1 6 a shoot  spreads  across  the  full  height  of  the  voussoir,  while  between  voussoirs 
3 and  4,  18  and  19,  and  between  22  and  23,  figures  or  animals  turn  their  backs  on  each 
other.  These  devices  mark  off  five  subjects.  The  capitals  contain  two  more  subjects,  and 
the  plant  itself  can  be  found  to  have  significant  meaning. 

The  four  subjects  in  the  capitals  and  the  lowest  parts  of  the  arch  (Fig.  11)  have  the 
traditional  message  of  the  danger  of  hell,  and  of  the  means  of  safety.  On  voussoirs  1 and 
2 the  demon  with  its  rake  is  easy  to  recognise,  while  old  photographs  show  a second 
demon  on  voussoir  3.  Together,  these  demons  approach  a human  figure  that  seems  to 
be  turned  out  of  a coffin.42  The  man  has  his  hands  raised  and  from  the  arms  hang  money 
bags,  indicating  he  is  a miser.43  On  the  right  capital,  a demon  attempts  to  take  a soul, 
shown  as  a small  horizontal  naked  body,  from  the  care  of  an  angel.  Below,  decoration 
of  the  receding  bell  of  the  capital  (Fig.  3)  includes  flowers  resembling,  for  example,  those 
on  Winchester  manuscripts  of  the  mid  century. 

The  left  capital,  on  the  south  face,  has  a much  worn  ‘boat  or  ship,  with  two  hooded 
figures  in  it’  (Ornsby).  Keyser  saw  this  capital  as  containing  ‘a  monk  rowing  in  a boat, 
a head  at  the  angle  ...  foliage  on  the  east  side’.  The  boat  and  the  detail  of  the  monkish 


39-  G.  Zarnecki,  ‘La  Sculpture  a Payerne’  in  L’Abbatiale  de  Payerne  (Lausanne  1966),  154-61,  PI.  38,  reprinted 
in  Studies  1979,  op.  cit.  in  n.  19,  159-60,  PI.  15. 

40  N.  Pevsner,  op.  cit.  in  n.  34,  202. 

41  G.  Zarnecki,  Later  English  Romanesque  Sculpture  1140-1210  (London  1953),  37. 

42  The  coffin  was  recognised  by  Charles  Keyser.  A similar  scene  is  illustrated  in  Katzenellenbogen,  op.  cit. 
in  n.  35,  Fig.  58.  Demons  with  rakes  are  illustrated  in  Kauffimann,  op.  cit.  in  n.  32,  illus.  72. 

43  For  example,  Avarice  on  the  Lincoln  frieze,  and  a figure  on  the  lintel  of  the  west  entrance  at  Autun.  See 
also  Katzenellenbogen,  op.  cit.  in  n.  35,  58,  59. 
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Fig.  io.  Third  order,  showing  the  plant  in  black  and  the  division  into  seven  subjects. 


t =t 


Fig.  ii.  Third  order.  The  four  subjects  at  the  base  of  the  arch.  From  tracings,  with  additions 

to  voussoir  3 from  an  old  photograph  (see  Fig.  14). 
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hoods  should  be  compared  to  features  on  the  several  faces  of  a capital  from  Lewes  Priory, 
and  on  a panel  from  Much  Wenlock  Priory.44  All  these  scenes  perhaps  originated  as 
drawings  circulating  among  Cluniac  priories  in  England  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
illustration  used  at  Fishlake  could  have  accompanied  a description  of  Andrew  and  Peter 
fishing  (Matt.  4:  18,  19),  but  its  sense  in  the  context  here  would  be  symbolic,  intending 
the  boat  as  the  Church  from  which  its  ministers  fish  to  save  souls.  The  scenes  on  the 
capital  from  Lewes  are  not  purely  narrative  either,  for  on  its  fourth  face  is  a carving  of 
a church,  which  George  Zarnecki  links  to  the  text  ‘...  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock 
I will  build  my  Church’  (Matt.  16:  18).  On  the  capital  at  Fishlake,  the  pointed  hood  of 
the  man  paddling  or  rowing  the  boat  shows  up  well  in  an  old  photograph,  and  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  hoods  worn  by  Benedictine  monks.  As  in  the  second  order  on  voussoir  1 1, 
apostles  are  shown  in  the  guise  of  clergy  or  monks.  The  foliage  on  the  east  face  of  the 
capital  has  similarities  to  that  on  voussoir  1 of  the  first  order,  and  perhaps  to  a Moissac 
manuscript  decoration  illustrated  by  Joan  Evans.45 

Voussoir  25  contains  the  base  of  the  plant  and  is  all  foliage.  The  subject  shown  on 
voussoirs  23  and  24  is,  again,  the  imminent  danger  of  death  and  hell.  A man  with  long 
hair  holds  up  a stick  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  he  carries  a small  animal  on  a 
strap.  There  is  just  enough  left  of  this  very  worn  carving  to  suggest  it  is  a young  rabbit 
or  — more  likely  at  this  time  — a young  hare.  It  is  one  of  those  carvings  with  ‘the 
lightness  and  elegance  of  Anglo-Saxon  drawings’  which  George  Zarnecki  noted  in  this 
order46  and  it  appears  to  be  a drawing  from  life  of  a man  who,  with  a simple  blow  from 
a stick,  has  killed  a leveret  as  it  crouched  in  its  form  in  the  open  field.47  By  the  defenceless 
hare,  Physiologus  warns  that  ‘Man  falls  to  the  devil  if  he  holds  onto  earthly  things.’48 
The  point  of  the  carving  would  seem  to  be  the  vulnerability  of  the  hare,  for  this  is  subtly 
emphasised  by  depicting  a small  one.  Augustine  preached  a sermon  about  the  sinner 
seeking  safety:  ‘Here  comes  ...  a humble  suppliant  sinner  ...  as  excessively  timid  as  a 
hare.  But  the  rock  is  the  place  of  refuge  for  ...  hares.  So  he  comes  to  the  rock,  he  finds 
a refuge,  he  receives  help.’49  The  ‘rock'  is  Peter  or  the  Church,  using  the  text  cited  by 
Zarnecki  for  the  Lewes  capital.  The  implication  is  that  the  doorway  opens  on  to  the 
sinner’s  hiding-place.50 

The  three  subjects  in  the  carvings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  order  (voussoirs  4 to  22) 
are  radially  viewed.  Almost  all  are  of  animals,  and  these  follow  each  other  round  the 
circumference,  crossing  as  many  as  three  stones.  In  this  order,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
ones,  a few  very  narrow  stones  were  used.  Some  fine  detail  remains  in  grooves  indicating 
hair  on  the  bull  and  lion,  but  the  sophistication  of  the  work  is  not  as  high  as  in  the 
second  order  with  its  fully  rounded  forms. 

The  three  lessons  symbolised  in  this  upper  part  of  the  order  were  aimed  at  the  learned 
and  the  priests  who  might  see  it.  The  first  subject  illustrates  teaching  about  the  Eucharist 
(Fig.  12).  Stones  4 to  12  contain  four  animals  facing  right,  up  the  arch.  These  are  a 
young  animal,  a bull,  a small  lion  and  a crouching  goat,  bearded  and  with  receding  ‘ears’ 
which  could  once  have  been  horns.  Voussoir  13  was  thought  by  Charles  Keyser  to  show 
‘perhaps  an  altar’.  Next,  with  its  head  at  the  apex  of  the  arch,  and  facing  left,  is  a large 

44  G.  Zarnecki,  in  English  Romanesque  Art  1066-1200 , Arts  Council  (London  1984),  158,  200  -01. 

45'  J.  Evans,  Cluniac  Art  of  the  Romanesque  Period  (Cambridge  1950),  Fig.  72a. 

46  G.  Zarnecki,  op.  cit.  in  n.  41,  37.  It  may  be  that  the  carvings  on  voussoirs  19  to  25  preserve  illustrations 
from  an  Anglo-Saxon  bestiary. 

47  Compare  the  decoration  in  an  initial,  Kauffmann,  op.  cit.  in  n.  32,  illus.  124. 

48  Physiologus,  quoted  in  Heider,  Lexikon  der  Christlichen  Ikonographie  (Freiburg  1970),  Allgemeine  Ikonographie, 
2,  222. 

49  Augustine,  Sermons , trans.  E.  Hill  (New  York  1992),  III/ 4,  53  (Sermon  99.6);  Psalm  104:  18. 

5(4  The  designer  might  also  have  had  in  mind  Psalm  32,  especially  v.7. 
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Fig.  12.  Third  order,  voussoirs  4 to  16a.  From  tracings,  with  additions  to  voussoir  4 

from  the  old  photograph. 


lion  (stones  14  to  16a).  It  touches  the  ‘altar’  with  one  paw.  I suggest  that  these  carvings 
could  illustrate  a text  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot  of  Cluny.  In  his  treatise  against  Peter 
de  Bruys  he  says:  ‘The  ox,  the  calf,  the  ram  and  the  goat  soaked  the  altars  of  the  Jews 
with  their  blood;  only  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  wipes  out  the  sins  of  the  world,  rests  on 
the  altars  of  the  Christians.’  This  subject  was  presented  in  a naturalistic  style  on  a doorway 
at  the  Gluniac  priory  church  of  Charlieu  in  the  1 140s.51  In  a crowded  lintel  is  a tableau 
of  Sacrifices  according  to  the  Ancient  Law , while  in  the  tympanum  above  is  the  Wedding  at  Cana, 
a prefiguration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist.  The  altar  the  Hebrews  use  is  of  a narrower 
proportion  than  a Christian  altar  and  was  probably  copied  from  a Roman  one.52  A 
similar  model  could  have  been  used  for  the  form  on  voussoir  13.  The  suggested  illustration 
of  Peter  the  Venerable’s  text  at  Fishlake  is  vastly  more  economical  than  that  at  Charlieu, 
simply  showing  the  Old  Testament  sacrificial  animals  below  or  crouching  before  the 
altar,  and  the  lion  literally  superior  to  them. 

It  now  has  to  be  explained  how  lions  might  replace  the  ‘ram’  and  the  ‘Lamb’.  For  this 
it  is  useful  to  look  at  the  sculpture  on  the  major  doorway  at  Charlieu,  adjacent  to  the 
one  with  the  Eucharistic  theme.53  Its  tympanum  shows  Christ  in  Majesty.  In  the  arches 
there  are  orders  of  decoration,  vine  leaves,  chequers  and  star-paterae,  but  added  to  the 
outermost  order  there  are  two  musicians  at  the  springing  and  an  amazing  woolly  sheep 
at  the  apex.  This  realistic  animal  is  superimposed  on  the  paterae  in  the  arch  and,  while 
apparently  walking  round  the  moulding,  it  turns  its  head  and  looks  down  at  the  world 
below.  It  is  more  eye-catching,  stranger,  and  more  threatening  perhaps,  than  the  Christ 
in  Majesty  below  it.  This  is  surely  the  Lamb  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  heavenly 

51-  Male,  op.  cit.  in  n.  19,  423,  Fig.  296  and  note  123.  Doorway  illustrated  in  J.  Evans,  op.  cit.  in  n.  45.  The 
whole  scene  at  Charlieu  is  very  similar  to  the  fragment  of  a Roman  sarcophagus  illustrated  in  E.  Esperandieu, 
Recueil  General  des  Bas-reliefs,  Statues  et  Bustes  de  la  Gaule  Romane , II,  Aquitaine,  372,  item  1560.  This  shows  a 
hunting  scene.  It  is  called  the  ‘sarcophagus  of  St  Ludre’  and  was  long  in  the  church  of  St  Etienne,  Deols  (Indre). 

52  For  Roman  altars  being  familiar  in  England,  see  J.  C.  Higgitt,  ‘The  Roman  Background  to  Medieval 
England’  JBAA,  1973,  13-14  and  PI.  1.  A Roman  altar  was  re-used  as  a font  at  Michaelchurch  (Herefs).  He 
suggests  that  the  font  at  Reighton  (Yorks)  followed  a Roman  model,  and  illustrates  an  altar  from  Chester. 

53  Male,  op.  cit.  in  n.  19,  Fig.  32;  J.  Beckwith,  Early  Medieval  Art  (London  1964)  illus.  204. 
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worship  (Revelation  5:  11-14;  14:1-3).  Whereas  the  lion  may  be  used  as  a figure  of 
speech,  the  Lamb  is  a symbol  of  the  highest  rank.54  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  designer 
at  Fishlake  hesitated  to  place  an  image  of  this  exalted  Lamb  in  the  third  order,  where  it 
would  have  been  just  one  among  its  creatures  and  immediately  below  the  Christ  in  the 
fourth  order?  Since,  however,  some  symbol  was  needed  to  affirm  the  supremacy  of  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice,  it  was  the  designer’s  obvious  choice  to  use  the  lion,  a symbol  of  the 
victorious  Christ  already  used  on  the  right-hand  capital  of  the  second  order.  A mutation 
from  Lion  to  Lamb  occurs  in  the  text  of  Revelation:  ‘one  of  the  elders  said  to  me:  “Do 
not  weep,  for  the  Lion  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  ...  has  won  the  right  to  open  the  scroll 
and  break  its  seven  seals”  ...  then  I watched  as  the  Lamb  broke  the  first  of  the  seven 
seals  ...’  (Revelation  5:  5 and  6:  i).55 

Consequent  on  the  change  in  species  at  the  apex,  a small  lion  was  substituted  for  the 
sacrificial  ram.  To  have  shown  a ram  might  have  caused  confusion  over  the  identity  of 
the  Lamb,  also,  it  has  been  noted  that  in  the  second  order  the  ram  has  an  evil  connotation. 
Small  lions  are  sometimes  used  on  tympana  to  represent  the  blessed,  who  are  in  somewhat 
the  same  relationship  to  Christ  as  the  sacrificial  ram  is  to  the  Lamb.  The  small  lion 
maintains  the  similarity  of  species  and  illustrates  the  lesser  power  of  the  Old  Testament 
sacrifice. 

The  next  subject,  in  voussoirs  16b  to  18,  (Fig.  13)  shows  a large  animal  held  on  a leash 
by  a man.  He  resembles  the  huntsman  with  the  leveret  on  voussoirs  23  and  24,  but  the 
Anglo-Saxon  elegance  is  less  obvious  because  of  the  confined  space.  The  animal  is  not 
at  all  elegant,  and  the  leash  is  definitely  a symbolic  item  and  not  from  observation.  Here 
we  have  moved  away  from  the  drawing  of  a naturalistic  scene  which  might  bear  allegorical 
interpretation  to  a composition  of  signs  made  in  order  to  spell  out  a message.  The  animal 
has  a shaggy  coat  patterned  by  triangular  tufts  which  are  now  almost  worn  away.  It  has 
clawed  feet,  something  like  the  feet  of  the  demons,  and  it  has  one  of  these  feet  to  its 
mouth.  The  bestiary  recounts  that  the  Wolf,  out  hunting  at  night,  takes  every  precaution 
before  approaching  the  sheepfold,  and  ‘if  a twig  or  anything  else  should  make  a noise 
when  her  foot  presses  it,  she  punishes  her  own  foot  with  a regular  nip’.56  This  wolf  has 
been  caught  in  the  act,  for  the  leash  signifies  control  over  the  wild  creature.  The  man 
holds  a cleaver  in  his  left  hand,  which  shows  he  could  finish  off  the  raider.  The  faithful 
are  commonly  pictured  as  a flock,  on  whom  the  wolf  or  devil  preys  (John  10:  1 — 15). 
T he  figure  with  the  leash  and  knife,  the  shepherd  or  guardian  of  the  flock,  is  ‘Peter’ 


Fig.  13.  Third  order.  Left:  voussoirs  16b  to  18.  Right:  voussoirs  19  to  22.  From  tracings,  with  addition 

to  voussoir  18  from  the  old  photograph. 


54  The  Lamb  is  shown  above  Christ  in  Glory  at  Adel  (Yorkshire)  and  at  Patrixbourne  (Kent),  for  example. 
The  lion  is  more  common  than  the  Lamb  in  carvings  in  Yorkshire  generally. 

55  At  Foston  (Yorkshire)  also,  a lion  is  shown  where  the  text  would  require  the  Lamb,  see  R.  Wood,  ‘The 
Romanesque  Doorway  at  Foston’,  Yorks.  Philosophical  Soc.  Annual  Report  for  igg6,  (York  1997),  71,  voussoir  2. 

56  T.  H.  White,  The  Book  of  Beasts  (London  1954,  reprinted  1984,  1992),  57-58. 
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(John  21:  15-17),  the  contemporary  pope  or  priesthood  — here,  of  course,  the  Order 
of  Cluny. 

The  last  sector  of  the  arch  to  be  described  is  voussoirs  19  to  22  (Fig.  13),  and  its  subject 
is  suggested  to  be  the  threat  to  the  Church  from  within.  The  carving  consists  of  a dog 
with  an  animal  in  its  jaws,  followed  up  the  arch  by  two  more  dogs,  one  of  which  either 
had  long  drooping  ears57  or  was  wearing  a collar.  The  animal  in  the  jaws  of  the  leading 
dog  is  a goat,  its  beard  recognisable  above  the  dog’s  head.  The  goat  has  already  been 
seen  in  this  order  as  one  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices,  a prototype  of  Christ,  and 
examples  at  Barton-le-Street  have  been  mentioned  that  signify  the  righteous.  It  is  unlikely 
therefore  that  this  goat  is  intended  to  be  seen  as  the  bestiary  animal  with  a sensual  nature. 
Otherwise  in  bestiaries  the  goat  is  described  as  a domesticated  animal  or  as  an  inhabitant 
of  high  mountains.  The  goat  was  not  ‘one  of  the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods’58  and 
therefore  not  the  proper  quarry  for  a hunt:  at  Fishlake  we  see  a dog  that  has  forgotten 
its  training  and  caught  a domesticated  animal.  Many  attributes  of  the  dog,  such  as  loyalty 
and  watchfulness,  are  taken  as  good  examples  in  the  bestiaries,  for  example,  good  priests 
are  said  to  be  like  watchdogs:  ‘They  always  drive  away  the  wiles  of  the  trespassing  Devil 
...  lest  he  should  steal  away  the  treasury  of  God,  that  is,  the  souls  of  Christians.’59 
However,  the  dog  is  also  noted  for  foolish  greed,  which  makes  it  leave  the  ‘true  food  ... 
for  the  shadow’.60  Further,  a French  author  says  that  the  dog  can  symbolise  ‘the  unholy 
activity  of  power-hungry  priests  and  corrupt  teachers  ...  like  those  who  were  stigmatised 
by  St  Peter.’61  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  chapter  2,  especially  verses  14—22,  is  directed 
against  teachers  and  false  prophets  who  ‘import  disastrous  heresies,  and  against  men  who 
are  springs  that  give  no  water.’  The  disobedient  dogs  picture  the  passage:  ‘How  much 
better  never  to  have  known  the  right  way,  than,  having  known  it,  to  turn  back  and 
abandon  the  sacred  commandments  delivered  to  them!’  (11  Peter  2:  21).  If  these  interpret- 
ations apply,  this  sector  would  illustrate  the  depletion  of  the  flock  of  the  righteous  by 
slackness  or  by  heresy  in  the  priesthood.  It  might  be  a reference  to  the  disputed  papal 
election  of  September  1 159  and  the  consequent  disorder  or  it  might  be  a more  general 
reference  to  failed  priests,  who  were  also  criticised  by  Hildegard  of  Bingen,  for  example.62 

It  remains  to  discuss  the  plant  that  spreads  through  the  entire  order  (Fig.  10)  Apart 
from  its  function  in  the  organisation  of  the  division  of  subjects,  the  plant  also  seems  to 
have  symbolic  purpose.  This  is  indicated  at  the  tip,  where  the  symmetrical  leaf  pricks 
the  leg  of  the  larger  demon  in  Hell.  This  leaf  is  similar  to  some  in  the  trees  on  the 
voussoirs  of  the  first  order,  and  to  the  leaves  with  the  paired  heads  on  the  second  order 
which  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  eternal  or  of  heavenly  life.  Another  point  of 
interest  is  in  voussoir  13,  where  leaves  rise  to  embrace  the  altar  on  each  side.  These  uses 
of  foliage  cannot  be  matched  to  scriptural  texts:  such  creative  touches  show  the  designer 
taking  the  opportunity  for  the  poetic  expression  of  spiritual  truths.  Once  again,  a parallel 
to  carving  at  Fishlake  is  seen  at  Charlieu,  where  the  jambs  to  the  larger  doorway  are 
covered  in  foliage  patterns.  On  the  right  side,  the  vine  scroll  is  not  just  a pattern  but  its 


57  Compare  a corbel  at  Kilpeck  which  shows  a spaniel  and  young  (?)hare. 

58  White,  op.  cit.  in  n.  56,  62. 

59-  White,  op.  cit.  in  n.  56,  66-67. 

60-  White,  op.  cit.  in  n.  56,  67. 

61-  G.  Carnes,  Allegories  et  Symboles  dans  I'Hortus  Deliciarum  (1971),  65. 

62  Hildegard  preached  a sermon  describing  the  Church  as  a beautiful  woman  begrimed  with  dirt,  that  is, 
by  lascivious  lives,  fornication,  adultery  and  avarice  in  the  priesthood.  She  also  preached  against  the  Cathars. 
See  S.  Flanagan,  Hildegard  of  Bingen,  iog8-i  iyg,  a Visionary  Life  (London  1989),  172-74.  See  also  the  carvings 
Ascent  and  Fall  of  Simon  Magus , and  the  discussion  of  simony  (Acts  8:  18-20)  in  Grivot  and  Zarnecki,  op.  cit. 
in  n.  33,  75.  For  heresy,  see,  for  example,  Male,  op.  cit.  in  n.  19,  423;  C.  R.  Dodwelf  Painting  in  Europe, 
800-1200 , (Harmondsworth,  1971),  102,  191. 
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stem  can  be  traced  down  to  the  base  of  the  jamb,  to  a thickened,  rough  bole  that  grows 
out  of  something  very  like  the  rim  of  a pot.  Joan  Evans  describes  the  sculpture  at  Gharlieu 
as  ‘the  monument  that  best  represents  the  later  years  of  the  abbatiate  of  Peter  the 
Venerable’:  he  died  in  1156. 63  Abbot  Peter,  she  recounts,  used  to  retire  for  refreshment 
to  a wooded  hilly  site,  not  to  the  chapel  at  Berze-la-Ville  as  St  Hugh,  his  predecessor, 
had  done.  She  also  mentions  Gerard,  the  Prior  of  Saint  Sauveur  de  Nevers,  who  ‘retired 
...to  live  on  the  top  of  a ...  hill,  whence  he  could  see  the  Alps  rising  above  the  clouds  of 
the  valley  and  meditate  on  the  beauty  of  the  visible  world.’  Such  men  might  indeed  see 
foliage  as  a symbol  of  mysterious,  unquenchable  Life.  Joan  Evans  wrote  ‘...  naturalism 
enters  Cluniac  sculpture  in  the  1 140s  (and)  is,  I think,  found  earlier,  more  widely  diffused 
and  more  pronouncedly  in  Cluniac  art  than  elsewhere.’ 

The  fourth  order 

This  was  once  dominated  by  a striking  display  of  seated  figures  with  Christ  at  the  apex 
(Fig.  14).  The  condition  of  the  stone  now  makes  that  hard  to  recognise,  but  most  old 
photographs  clearly  give  this  picture.64  Such  a display  usually  relates  to  visions  of  heaven 
or  of  the  end  of  time  and  judgment.  If  so,  it  would  appear  that  a ‘history  of  Salvation’ 
begins  in  the  second  order  of  the  doorway  with  the  Incarnation,  Death  and  Ascension 
of  Christ,  is  continued  in  the  third  order  by  subjects  concerning  the  contemporary 
life  of  the  Church  and,  in  the  fourth  order  now  to  be  discussed,  is  concluded  with  some 
future  event  of  an  eschatological  nature.  What  remains  in  the  fourth  order  is  a seated 
figure  of  Christ  at  the  apex  with,  to  the  right  (east)  of  that,  a blank  voussoir  and  on  either 
side  of  these,  five  medallions  each  of  which  once  contained  two  figures  (Fig.  16,  left).  At 
the  base  of  the  arch  on  either  side  is  a pair  of  women  spearing  beasts,  as  mentioned  in 
the  discussion  of  the  second  order  (Fig.  16,  right).  The  capitals  (Fig.  17)  are  partly 
concealed  under  the  abutting  walls  of  the  porch.  That  on  the  left  shows  a fight  between 
two  mounted  knights.  The  right  capital  is  also  worn,  and  the  corner  lost.  It  has  confronted 
dragons. 

Before  the  theme  for  these  carvings  can  be  suggested,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
make-up  of  the  top  of  the  order  (Figs  14,  15).  The  two  medallions  to  the  right  of  centre 
each  cover  two  stones  (voussoirs  14—17).  There  is  a discontinuity  at  the  joint  in  the  folds 
of  the  drapery  of  the  seated  figures.  However,  if  the  lower  halves  of  the  two  medallions 


Fig.  14.  Fourth  order.  Detail  of  apex  of  the  arch,  voussoirs  9 to  17.  Photograph  taken  about  1920  by 

F.  H.  Crossley  (Courtauld  neg.  B47/ 1534). 


64  J.  Evans,  op.  cit.  in  n.  45,  on  Peter  the  Venerable,  38  et  seq.,  on  foliage  ornament,  44  et  seq. 
64  For  example,  Zarnecki,  op.  cit.  in  n.  41,  Pis  83,  84. 
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Fig.  15.  Fourth  order.  Reconstruction  of  the  apex  of  the  arch,  voussoirs  8 to  18.  Compiled  from 

the  old  photograph. 


were  interchanged,  the  lines  would  run  correctly.  This  indicates  that  at  some  time  in  the 
past  the  voussoirs  were  removed  and  reset  transposed.  Another  oddity  is  the  blank  stone 
to  the  right  of  the  seated  figure  of  Christ  (voussoir  13).  There  is  no  detail  to  be  seen  on 
it  in  any  photograph,  and  it  was  already  shown  as  blank  in  the  engraving  published  by 
Flunter  in  1828.  It  seems  likely  that  there  had  originally  been  a single  voussoir  at  the 
apex  in  the  area  now  hlled  by  voussoirs  12  and  13.  Being  at  the  top  of  the  unprotected 
arch,  this  voussoir  would  have  been  the  most  worn.  At  some  period  it  was  removed  and 
trimmed  at  both  sides,  and  replaced  together  with  a blank  stone  to  make  up  the  gap. 
The  parts  lost  probably  contained  the  sides  of  a throne  similar  to  but  grander  than  those 
on  which  the  seated  pairs  of  men  sit. 

The  most  likely  subject  for  the  fourth  order  would  seem  be  the  Second  Coming  or  a 
Judgment , but  none  of  the  distinctive  motifs  of  these  events  appear.  For  example,  the 
apostles  were  told  that  they  would  be  seated  on  ‘twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes' 
(Matt.  19:  28),  but  there  are  twenty  seated  figures  in  the  display  at  Fishlake.  The  details 
of  the  figure  of  Christ  must  be  looked  for  in  old  photographs  (Fig.  14).  On  these,  Christ 
holds  up  both  hands  and  has  a short  staff  topped  with  a cross  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
his  left  a book.  Yves  Christe65  says  that  the  cross  in  the  form  of  a sceptre  does  not  clearly 
illustrate  the  ‘sign  of  the  Son  of  man’  that  is  a precursor  of  Judgment  (Matt.  24:  30),  but 
was  a symbol  taken  over  by  the  early  church  from  imperial  Roman  usage  to  indicate 
Christ  as  heavenly  sovereign.  Professor  Christe  found  that  the  cross-sceptre  is  hardly  ever 
used  in  illustrations  of  Matthew’s  account  of  the  Second  Coming.  Fie  discusses  two  Irish 
illuminations  with  the  detail  of  Christ  holding  cross-sceptre  and  book  and  says  that  the 
event  shown  is  not  strictly  a Judgment  because  there  is  no  separation  of  good  and  evil 
(Matt.  25:  32,  33).  He  points  out  that  frescoes  on  the  west  wall  of  the  church  at  Munster 
(Mustair,  Grisons,  Switzerland)  depict  both  an  Adventus  and  Judgment.  The  iconography 
of  Christ  holding  a cross-sceptre  is  discussed  by  Peter  Harbison66  and  he  too  distinguishes 
the  Adventus  Domini  from  the  Judgment.  Two  Anglo-Saxon  miniatures  in  the  Athelstan 
Psalter  may  be  relevant  to  the  event  shown  at  Fishlake  since  they  show  Christ  enthroned 
and  holding  the  short  cross-staff,  while  around  him  in  one  case  are  grouped  martyrs, 
confessors  and  virgins,  while  in  the  other  he  is  accompanied  by  angels,  prophets  and 

65-  Y.  Christe,  La  Vision  de  Matthieu  (Paris  1973),  55  et  seq.,  Fig.  85,  Saint  Gall,  Stiftsbib.  Ms  51,  p.  267;  Fig.  86, 
Turin,  Bib.  Nat.  O.IV.20.  See  also  J.  J.  G.  Alexander,  Insular  Manuscripts  of  the  Sixth  to  Ninth  Centuries  (London 
1978)  illus  206,  280. 

66-  P.  Harbison,  The  High  Crosses  of  Ireland  (Bonn  1992),  298.  The  frescoes  at  Munster  are  variously  dated  to 
the  early  ninth  or  the  late  eleventh  century. 
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men  holding  books.67  On  voussoir  11,  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ,  the  first  figure  is  St 
Peter  with  keys.  He  and  his  fellow  are  hard  to  recognise  now  and  unfortunately  only  five 
of  the  lowest  medallions  are  still  easily  legible,  but  at  one  time  all  the  figures  could  be 
seen  to  be  holding  books  or  scrolls. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  sculpture  at  Fishlake  that  indicate  an  event  other 
than  Judgment.  This  event  is  the  return  of  Christ  for  his  millennial  reign,  which  is  only 
described  in  St  John’s  version  of  the  Second  Coming  (Revelation  19:  19  to  20:  6).  The 
Christ  at  Fishlake  could  be  shown  holding  the  cross-sceptre  in  order  to  denote  this  reign. 
The  variously  angled  seated  pairs  in  the  medallions  do  give  the  impression  that  they  are 
descending  with  him,  all  diverging  from  a distant  point  and  floating  down,  rather  than 
being  static  and  seated  formally.  The  apparent  movement  is  accentuated  by  the  curves 
of  the  quadrant  section  used  in  this  arch.  St  John  describes  ‘thrones,  and  they  that  sat 
upon  them’  who  are,  for  example,  martyrs  and  confessors  (20:  4).  He  says  ‘they  shall  be 
priests  of  God,  and  of  Christ’  (20:  6)  and  it  is  still  possible  to  see  that  the  best  surviving 
seated  pairs,  those  on  the  lowest  voussoirs,  are  wearing  stoles  (Fig.  16,  left).  The  text 
includes  references  to  conflicts  with  ‘the  kings  of  the  earth  and  their  armies’  (19:  19),  and 
the  left  capital  (Fig.  17)  has  two  horsemen  fighting  with  lances.  The  right  capital  has 
dragons  confronting  each  other.68  The  women  each  thrusts  a spear  into  the  mouth  of  an 
animal,  one  of  which  is  being  forced  down  into  a hole  (Fig.  16,  right):  this  detail  might 
correspond  with  St  John’s  account  of  the  Devil  being  cast  into  the  abyss  (20:  1—3).  The 
order  as  a whole  could  therefore  be  read  as  a coming-down  of  Christ  as  king  with  a 
company  from  heaven,  preceded  by  battles  on  earth.  According  to  St  John,  the 
Millennium,  when  the  faithful  ‘shall  reign  with  him  a thousand  years’  (20:  4-6),  will  be 
followed  by  the  final  conquest  of  Satan  (20:  710)  and  then  the  Judgment  (20:  1 1 — 15). 

The  suggested  subject,  the  arrival  of  the  Millennium,  Christ’s  kingdom  on  earth, 
provides  a positive  reason  for  the  presence  here  of  the  four  women  first  discussed  as 
relevant  to  the  second  order.  The  allegories  appear  in  a mid  twelfth-century  illumination 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  in  the  Lambeth  Bible , which  has  been  discussed  by 


Fig.  16.  Fourth  order.  Left:  voussoirs  22  and  23,  a medallion  with 
two  seated  figures  holding  books.  The  zigzag  fringes  just  below 
the  joint  are  taken  to  be  the  ends  of  stoles.  Right:  voussoirs  24 
and  25,  two  women  with  spears.  From  tracings. 


67 ' I am  grateful  to  Dr  Rosalie  Green  for  drawing  my  attention  to  the  Psalter,  B.  Lib.  MS  Cotton  Galba 
A. VIII  and  to  C.  R.  Dodwell,  The  Pictorial  Arts  of  the  West  800  1200  (London  1993),  95,  96,  Fig.  77.  See  also 
E.  Temple,  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts  goo  ig66  (London  1976),  illus  32,  33. 

,,i!  The  combats  on  the  capitals  may  be  compared  to  two  on  the  tomb-cover  at  Conisbrough. 
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Fig.  17.  Fourth  order.  Left  and  right  capitals.  From  tracings. 


Arthur  Watson  as  a Tree  of  Jesse.69  The  design  is  not  a genealogical  tree,  but  closely  follows 
the  text  of  Isaiah  11:  1,  2 in  that  the  central  portion  shows  the  sleeping  Jesse,  the  rising 
shoot,  the  Virgin  above  and,  at  the  top,  Christ  encircled  by  the  seven  spirits.  Three  pairs 
of  larger  medallions  flank  the  central  Tree.  Each  medallion  of  the  top  pair  has  three 
figures,  including,  on  the  left,  Church,  and  on  the  right,  Synagogue.  Watson  makes  it 
clear  that  these  two  roundels  do  not  contrast  opposites  but  show  that  the  Church  ‘succeeds 
the  Synagogue  without  marked  triumph’:  it  is  not  a conquest  but  a passing  to  a superior 
law  according  to  God’s  plan,  and  a reconciliation  is  shown  to  be  in  progress.  This  is 
pictured  by  Synagogue’s  veil  being  lifted  by  a hand  coming  from  heaven.  Also,  her  right 
hand  is  held  by  a haloed  figure  who  gazes  up  at  Christ,  and  at  her  left  Moses  encourages 
her  to  turn  to  Christ  (11  Cor.  3:  16).  The  central  pair  of  large  medallions  have  the 
allegorical  figures  of  Mercy  and  Truth  on  the  left  and  Justice  (or  Righteousness)  and 
Peace  on  the  right.  As  in  Psalm  85:  10,  these  sometimes  conflicting  qualities  are  reconciled. 
Professor  Kauffmann  cites  Jerome’s  Commentary  on  the  Psalm,  according  to  which  Truth 
symbolises  the  Jews,  and  Mercy  the  Gentiles,  and  so  the  left  central  medallion  could  be 
seen  as  echoing  the  reconciliation  of  Church  and  Synagogue  shown  above.  The  right 
central  medallion,  illustrating  the  qualities  of  Justice  and  Peace,  refers  to  the  next  portion 
of  the  text:  the  Messiah’s  justice  is  described  in  verses  3 to  5,  and  the  peace  his  reign 
will  bring  in  verses  6 to  9.  From  verse  10  onwards  Isaiah  describes  God’s  people  being 
gathered  in  and  the  defeat  or  acquiescence  of  their  former  enemies:  these  are  perhaps 
illustrated  by  the  remaining  figures  of  prophets  and  kings  in  the  lowest  pair  of  large 
medallions  and  the  four  small  medallions  in  the  corners.  The  Lambeth  Bible  page  therefore 
shows  much  more  than  a Tree  of  Jesse , it  is  a presentation  of  the  matter  of  the  entire 
chapter.  This  is  a prophecy  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  would  have  been 
interpreted  as  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ. 

Fishlake  and  the  Yorkshire  School 

References  have  been  made  throughout  this  paper  to  other  Yorkshire  sites  having  features 
seen  at  Fishlake.  Of  the  elaborate  scheme  at  Conisbrough,  there  are  now  only  remnants. 
A grand  west  doorway  at  the  lost  Pontefract  Priory,  dedicated  in  1 159,  was  very  likely 
the  work  which  brought  together  this  highly  creative  team  for  the  first  time  in  the  county.70 
There  are  reasons  to  suppose  that  much  of  the  sculpture  attributed  to  the  Yorkshire 
School  was  influenced  by  those  who  worked  at  these  three  sites.  Apart  from  this  doorway 
at  Fishlake,  no  other  work  survives  on  which  the  complete  team  of  designer,  major  and 
minor  sculptors  and  stonemasons  appears  to  have  worked  together,  but  their  particular 

69-  A.  Watson,  The  Early  Iconography  of  the  Tree  of  Jesse  (London  1934),  99  102,  PI.  xv.  See  also  C.  M. 
Kauffmann,  op.  cit.  in  n.  32,  1 15. 

70-  See  C.  V.  Bellamy,  Pontefract  Priory  Excavations  igyy-ig6 1 , Publications  of  the  Thoresby  Society,  49  no.  1 10 
(1962-64),  Plan,  Fig.  24. 
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characteristics  may  be  identified  at  different  sites.  This  suggests  that  the  Fishlake  doorway 
is  a relatively  early  work  and  not  the  last  achievement  of  the  School. 

ADDENDUM 

Regarding  the  depiction  of  cherubim,  angels  supporting  the  throne  of  God  are  shown  as 
heads  with  two  wings  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  Caedmon  manuscript  and  on  fob  59V  of 
the  Utrecht  Psalter.  In  the  second,  the  small  upright  wings  grow  from  the  forehead. 
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MONASTIC  INDUSTRY  AT  WETHER  COTE,  BILSDALE 

WEST  SIDE 

By  J.  Stopford  with  a contribution  from  M.  Noel1 

John  Weatherill,  a field  archaeologist  working  in  North  Yorkshire  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  recorded  finds  of  medieval  decorated  floor  tiles  from  the  Chapel  Garth 
at  Wether  Cote,  Bilsdale.2  Further  finds  were  collected  by  the  tenant  farmer  and  published 
with  a short  discussion  of  the  site  by  Dennis  Proudman,  another  field  archaeologist,  who 
had  undertaken  a survey  of  potash  kiln  sites  in  the  area  (Proudman  1989,  1—3). 3 Dennis 
Proudman  noted  that  the  fields  north  of  Wether  Cote  farm  were  known  as  Kilfields  or 
Kiln  Fields  and  that  they  included  a good  deal  of  abraded  ceramic  in  their  walls.  Fie 
suggested  that  this  could  have  been  the  site  of  a medieval  tile  works. 

Wether  Cote  lies  within  a parcel  of  land  which  was  granted  to  Rievaulx  Abbey  early 
in  the  life  of  the  monastery,  and  confirmed  by  Roger  de  Mowbray  in  c.  1 1 45  (Atkinson 
1887,  lxii;  Weatherill  1955,  338;  McDonnell  1963,  111).  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
Kilfields  is  a linear  stone  quarry  used  as  a source  of  building  stone  for  the  abbey.  The 
site  therefore  provides  an  opportunity  for  further  study  of  industry  in  relation  to  a 
Cistercian  community.  It  was  decided  to  carry  out  a geophysical  survey  of  the  area,  a 
count  of  ceramic  fragments  in  the  stone  walls  and  a further  study  of  finds  from  the  site 
in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  scale,  range  and  timespan  of  medieval  activity  here. 

With  the  kind  permission  of  the  farmer,  Mr  Robin  Wood,  and  a grant  from  the 
University  of  York,  the  geophysical  survey  was  carried  out  in  1994.  The  remaining  held 
work  was  done  the  following  year  and  the  finds  were  included  in  a study  of  all  the 
medieval  floor  tiles  in  the  north  of  England,  funded  by  English  Heritage,  and  in  a 
programme  of  scientific  fabric  analysis  carried  out  by  Dr  M.  J.  Hughes  of  the  British 
Museum.4  The  results  were  analysed  in  relation  to  maps  and  other  literature  and  the 
project  brought  to  publication  with  the  aid  of  grants  from  the  North  York  Moors  National 
Park  Authority. 

THE  SITE,  LANDSCAPE  AND  GEOLOGY 

Wether  Cote  farm  (se  561928)  is  located  about  10  km  north  of  Helmsley  and  8 km  north 
of  Rievaulx  Abbey,  high  up  on  the  east  facing  slopes  of  Bilsdale  (Fig.  1).  Two  fields 
c.  250  m north  of  the  farmyard  are  now  known  as  the  Kilfields.  The  linear  stone  quarry, 
known  as  the  Pitts,  runs  for  about  1 km  immediately  to  their  east.  The  fields  slope 
downhill  from  west  to  east,  breaking  particularly  steeply  about  60  m from  the  western 
field  boundary,  before  flattening  out  above  the  stone  quarry.  Further  east  the  land  falls 
away  sharply  to  the  river  Seph  in  the  valley  bottom.  Springs  rise  on  both  the  west  and 
east  boundaries  of  the  Kilfields.  To  the  west,  outside  the  held  wall  there  is  a wet  ditch 

1 Dr  J.  Stopford,  Department  of  Archaeology,  University  of  York,  YOi  2EP;  Dr  M.  Noel,  GeoQuest 
Associates,  The  Old  Vicarage,  Castleside,  Consett,  Co.  Durham,  DH8  9AP. 

2 1 am  very  grateful  to  Lorna  Watts  for  showing  me  John  Weatherill’s  notebooks.  His  record  of  tile  finds 
from  Wether  Cote  are  dated  1908  and  1913. 

3 Extant  finds  from  the  site  are  held  by  Ryedale  Folk  Museum  at  Hutton-le-Hole. 

4 Department  of  Scientific  Research,  British  Museum,  London,  WCiB  3DG. 
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and  track,  well  paved  in  places  with  large  flat  stones  and  culverts.  Beyond  this  there  is  a 
line  of  tumuli,  labelled  ‘Old  Goal  Pits’  on  the  1910  25-inch  Ordnance  Survey  map. 
Further  west  and  to  the  north  is  moorland  with  further  disused  quarries  and  workings. 
The  Kilfield  field  boundaries  are  dry-stone  walls  apart  from  a post  and  wire  fence  on 
their  east  side.  The  present  land  use  is  improved  pasture  for  sheep.  Ploughing  is  avoided 
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since  the  topsoil  is  thin  and  easily  displaced  and  the  northern  held  has  not  been  ploughed 
in  the  farmer’s  memory.  The  study  area  is  thought  to  contain  no  land  drains  or  significant 
concentrations  of  stone  in  the  subsoil  which  might  impinge  on  the  results  of  a shallow 
geophysical  survey  (R.  S.  Wood,  pers.  comm.). 

The  solid  geology  comprises  Upper  Jurassic  (Corallian)  sediments  that  include  thin 
seams  of  poor  quality  coal,  with  outcrops  of  Middle  Jurassic  Deltaic  sandstones  (Institute 
of  Geological  Sciences  1979).  The  drift,  exposed  in  held  ditches,  consists  of  a stiff  yellow 
clay  suitable  for  ceramic  manufacture.  Sand,  used  as  a temper  and  to  coat  worktops 
when  handling  clay,  is  locally  available.  The  coal  seams  were  a possible  source  of  fuel, 
but  the  date  at  which  they  were  hrst  exploited  is  unknown.5  Ancient  managed  woodland 
may  be  suggested  by  the  Hagg  placename.  Miry  Hag,  which  lies  immediately  east  of  the 
stone  quarry,  can  be  traced  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  Dissolution  (Proudman  1987, 
23-28;  1989,  3).  The  availability  of  clay,  sand,  fuel  and  water  from  the  many  springs 
means  that  ceramic  manufacture  was  possible  here.  The  main  drawback  arising  from 
production  at  this  site  would  have  been  its  altitude  and  distance  from  Rievaulx  Abbey 
(8  km  away,  and  150  m below  Wether  Cote).  Hauling  heavy  goods  downhill  can  be  as 
difficult  as  uphill  inclines. 

The  sandstone  outcrop  at  Wether  Cote  is  associated  with  a bed  of  ironstone  and  John 
Weatherill  suggested  that  ironstone  may  have  been  quarried  at  the  same  time  as  the  stone 
(1955,  33^”39)-  Slag  has  been  found  beneath  the  turf  in  fields  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
Wether  Cote  but  ironworking  has  been  carried  out  in  Bilsdale  since  prehistory  and  such 
remains  could  be  of  any  date.6  No  slag  has  been  found  in  the  Kilhelds  or  the  stone 
quarry.  That  used  as  hardcore  in  Wether  Cote  farm  yard  was  carted  over  from  Bumper 
Castle,  a kilometre  away,  in  recent  times  (Proudman  1989,  3,  note  2). 

GEOPHYSICAL  SURVEY 

Kilns  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  tile  are  acknowledged  as  presenting  highly 
visible  targets  in  archaeological  geomagnetic  surveys,  with  the  hrst  trials  of  geomagnetic 
surveying  directed  towards  the  location  of  buried  kilns  (Aitken  1959;  1974)-  The  strength 
of  the  geomagnetic  disturbance  in  the  vicinity  of  such  fired  structures  is  a result  of  two 
geophysically  distinct  but  associated  effects: 

The  presence  of  a strong  thermoremanent  magnetisation  of  ferrimagnetic  minerals 
within  the  fabric  of  any  kiln  and  baked  subsoil  which  survive  in  situ.  This  magnetis- 
ation will  be  dipolar  in  nature  and  oriented  in  the  archaeo-geomagnetic  held  direc- 
tion, appearing  in  the  geomagnetic  results  as  adjacent  strongly  positive  and  negative 
readings  giving  a ‘halo’  effect. 

The  induction,  by  the  earth’s  present  magnetic  held,  of  a strong  magnetisation  in 
the  kiln  fabric  which  generally  contains  an  increased  quantity  of  iron  oxides  as  a 
result  of  bring.  This  magnetic  susceptibility  signal  is  not  dependent  upon  the  structure 
surviving  in  situ  and  will  be  present  in  any  deposits  of  hred  clay  waste  or  demolition 
material. 

The  geophysical  survey  of  the  Kilhelds,  shown  in  Figures  2—4,  was  carried  out  using 
a Geoscan  FM36  huxgate  gradiometer  which  records  the  variation  with  height  in  the 
vertical  component  of  the  earth’s  magnetic  held.  Phis  technique  has  been  shown  to 
provide  greater  spatial  resolution  than  the  method  of  total  held  measurement  using,  for 
example,  a proton  magnetometer  (Scollar,  Tabbagh,  Hesse  and  Herzog  1990).  Field 
gradient  data  were  recorded  on  a regular  1.0  x 0.5  m grid  in  units  of  20  x 20  m which 

5 Goal-fired  kilns  are  known  from  the  fourteenth  century  (McCarthy  and  Brooks  1988,  46). 

6 Ironworking  in  Bilsdale  is  currently  being  researched  by  Gerry  McDonnell,  University  of  Bradford. 
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Fig.  2.  Geophysical  survey  results  shown  as  a grey  scale  image 


were  located  with  respect  to  fixed  points  identifiable  on  the  Ordnance  Survey.  A zigzag 
traversing  scheme  was  used  to  carry  the  magnetometer  over  each  20  x 20  m grid  block. 
The  study  area  is  characterised  by  a relatively  'smooth5  geophysical  terrain  which  is 
punctuated  by  intense  geomagnetic  anomalies,  with  the  strongest  disturbances  being 
located  within  the  southern  half  of  the  south  field.  The  results  were  processed  into  grey- 
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scale  images  (Fig.  2)  using  the  GeoQuest  InSite  computer  program.  Owing  to  the  wide 
dynamic  range  of  the  geomagnetic  data  a sigmoid  compression  routine  was  applied  to 
provide  optimal  image  quality. 

Significant  geophysical  anomalies  identified  in  the  survey  were  classified  into  three 
groups  as  positive  features  (areas  of  anomalously  high  magnetic  held  gradient),  negative 
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features  (those  with  anomalously  low  magnetic  held  gradient)  and  dipolar  anomalies 
which,  in  this  context,  are  likely  to  reflect  the  thermoremanent  magnetisation  of  fired 
structures  and  material  (Fig.  3). 

INTERPRETATION 

Interpretation  of  the  geophysical  survey  is  given  in  Figure  4.  Fortunately  both  fields  are 
remarkably  free  from  contamination  by  ferrous  litter  and  this  has  facilitated  the  discrimi- 
nation of  subtle  anomalies  of  archaeological  interest.  The  intense,  dipolar-style  anomalies, 
with  typical  dimensions  of  2-3  m,  are  interpreted  as  marking  the  positions  of  fired 
material.  Evidence  for  the  in  situ  character  of  these  features  may  be  suggested  by  the 
geomagnetically  controlled  orientation  of  their  dipole  magnetic  axes  and  in  these  instances 
the  dipolar  anomalies  are  interpreted  as  the  remains  of  kilns.  Seven  of  these  have  been 
identified  on  the  south  side  of  the  southern  field,  with  a further  three  on  the  north  side 
of  the  northern  field. 

The  weaker  magnetic  dipoles  may  reflect  dumps  of  fired  material  with  strong  magnetic 
susceptibility  or  fired  structures  that  only  partly  remain  in  situ.  The  well-defined  areas 
with  intense  (but  not  clearly  dipolar)  magnetisation  may  mark  the  positions  of  compact 
dumps  of  tile  waste  and  other  material,  such  as  ash  and  furnace  debris,  with  enhanced 
magnetic  susceptibility. 

There  are  also  a series  of  north— south  trending,  well  defined,  positive  magnetic  lin- 
eations.  The  most  prominent  examples  are  in  the  western  half  of  the  south  Kilfield.  It  is 
possible  that  these  anomalies  reflect  the  remains  of  field  boundary  ditches.  One  such 
north— south  boundary  running  across  both  fields  is  recalled  by  the  farmer.  However,  the 
fill  material  would  require  an  unusually  high  magnetic  susceptibility  for  this  to  be  the 
case  and  it  is  possible  that  these  anomalies  reflect  extraction  ditches,  following  the  subcrop 
of  useable  clay,  which  have  been  backfilled  with  soil  containing  fired  material.  Several 
east-west  trending,  positive  magnetic  lineations,  but  weaker  and  more  diffuse  than  those 
described  above,  are  found  in  the  north  field  only.  These  may  reflect  old  ditches. 

Several  distinct  east-west  trending,  negative  magnetic  lineations,  mainly  in  the  north 
field,  could  mark  linear  concentrations  of  stone  remaining  from  old  field  walls  or  track- 
ways. A very  diffuse,  positive  anomaly,  about  5 m wide,  which  traverses  the  north  field 
in  a north— south  direction  is  contiguous  with  one  of  greater  intensity  in  the  south  field 
and  may  be  geological  in  origin. 

The  geophysical  survey  is  therefore  tentatively  interpreted  as  showing  several  undis- 
turbed kiln  sites  in  both  the  north  and  south  fields,  with  the  area  of  greatest  activity  in 
the  south  field.  The  possibility  of  intact  survival  of  kiln  bases  is  supported  by  evidence 
from  other  sites  where  kilns  were  set  into  the  side  of  a hill  at  below  ground  level  to 
improve  insulation.7  Dumps  of  waste  material  and  sites  of  clay  extraction  may  also  be 
indentifiable. 

CERAMIC  COUNT 

Pieces  of  ceramic  were  counted  at  c.  10  m intervals  along  the  dry  stone  walls  bounding 
the  Kilfields  in  an  attempt  to  identify  concentrations  of  material  (Fig.  5).  Material  was 
counted  for  both  sides  of  the  walls,  with  an  effort  made  not  to  count  fragments  twice. 
Material  in  banks  below  walls  was  not  counted.  The  presence  or  absence  of  burnt  stone 
was  noted. 

The  highest  ceramic  count  in  the  field  walls  was  for  the  south-western  part  of  the  site, 

7 For  example  at  Chertsey  Abbey,  Surrey  (Gardner  and  Eames  1954,  30);  Danbury,  Essex  (Drury  and 
Pratt  1975,  105  and  108);  Lyveden,  Northants  (Bryant  and  Steane  1971,  45;  1975,  42). 
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corresponding  closely  with  the  area  of  the  south  held  with  greatest  geophysical  anomalies. 
The  bank  under  much  of  the  south  wall  is  pronounced  and  may  have  been  located  so 
as  to  incorporate  dumps  of  waste  material  which  would  have  impeded  the  use  of  the 
land  for  agriculture.  High  counts  were  also  concentrated  in  the  centre  section  of  the  west 
wall.  The  location  of  gates  or  old  gate-posts  at  the  western  ends  of  both  Kilhelds  suggests 
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Fig.  5.  Results  of  the  field  wall  ceramic  count,  also  showing  the  approximate  layout  of  the  eighteenth- 

century  field  boundaries 


that  there  has  been  a through  track  along  the  relatively  flat  ground  just  inside  the  west 
wall.  Fired  material  might  have  been  reused  as  hardcore  here,  although  the  fall  ofF  in 
both  the  ceramic  count  and  geophysical  response  to  the  north  suggests  that,  if  so,  it  was 
not  carried  far.  A strong  positive  anomaly  in  the  area  of  the  gateway  in  the  west  wall  of 
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the  north  field  could  be  similarly  explained,  or  be  a response  to  the  metal  gate,  although 
other  metal  gates  in  the  fields  did  not  produce  similar  results.  Another  possibility  is  that 
the  flatfish  land  along  the  west  wall  may  have  been  used  for  workshops  or  storage  sheds. 
The  only  approximately  level  areas  of  the  Kilfields  are  at  their  west  and  east  extremities, 
and  at  the  eastern  end  the  ground  tends  to  be  boggy. 

The  counts  for  the  wall  dividing  the  north  and  south  fields,  and  that  along  the  north 
wall,  were  relatively  low.  The  highest  figures  in  the  dividing  wall  were  along  its  western 
half.  A high  count  also  corresponded  with  the  poorly  understood,  c.  5 m wide,  north— south 
positive  geophysical  anomaly.  In  the  north  wall,  the  highest  ceramic  counts  again  occurred 
near  to  the  most  extreme  geophysical  readings,  in  this  case  dipolar  anomalies  thought  to 
be  kilns. 

The  correspondence  between  the  ceramic  count  and  geophysical  results  is,  therefore, 
remarkably  strong,  and  supports  the  interpretation  of  the  geophysical  anomalies  as  the 
result  of  ceramic  production  here.  The  ceramic  count  also  suggests  relatively  little  lateral 
disturbance  of  the  archaeological  material,  with  a marked  fall-off  in  the  counts  away 
from  the  areas  of  geomagnetic  anomalies.  Burnt  stone,  on  the  other  hand,  was  noted  in 
most  10  m wall  segments. 

Although  no  direct  evidence  has  been  found  for  smelting,  the  possibility  that  this  also 
took  place  cannot  be  discounted.  Ironstone  is  likely  to  have  been  extracted  alongside 
stone  in  the  quarry  and  the  geophysical  evidence  for  smelting  sites  may  not  be  distinguish- 
able from  that  for  kilns  used  in  ceramic  manufacture.  The  background  effect  of  any 
remaining  ironstone  was  not  thought  likely  to  have  affected  the  geophysical  results. 

FIELD  BOUNDARIES 

Comparison  of  the  modern-day  plan  of  the  site  with  the  Bilsdale  map  of  1781-82  (Fig.  6) 
shows  that  there  have  been  significant  changes  in  field  boundaries  in  the  last  200  years. 
The  present  Kilfields  incorporate  four  eighteenth-century  fields:  Fligh  Kiln  Field,  Low 
Kiln  Field,  Kirk  Garth  (perhaps  the  Chapel  Garth  mentioned  by  John  Weatherill,  where 
some  of  the  early  finds  were  made)  and  the  North  Intake.  These  are  shown  in  relation 
to  the  present  field  boundaries  in  Fig.  5.  The  south  and  west  walls  of  the  present  Kilfields 
are  therefore  the  oldest  boundaries  of  the  site.  Both  are  sinuous  and  banked,  with  clusters 
of  mature  trees  particularly  along  the  relatively  sheltered  eastern  sections  of  the  south 
wall.  The  more  recently  constructed  wall  dividing  the  two  fields  is  straight,  without  trees 
and  on  the  same  level  as  the  field,  built  with  a base  course  of  stone  wider  than  the  rest. 
The  eastern  half  of  this  wall  could  be  on  approximately  the  same  line  as  the  earlier,  Low 
Kiln  Field,  boundary.  The  northern  wall  of  the  site  appears  to  be  of  more  than  one 
phase  of  construction  with  smaller,  irregular  stones  at  the  west  end,  which  is  banked, 
and  larger  rectangular  blocks  to  the  east.  The  precise  line  of  the  1781-82  boundary  in 
this  area  is  difficult  to  judge  from  the  unsealed  plan  but  would  appear  to  have  been 
further  north  than  the  present  wall. 

The  geophysical  survey  does  not  identify  the  old  field  boundaries.  However  both  the 
geophysical  survey  and  the  ceramic  count  suggest  that  the  area  of  highest  activity  corre- 
sponds closely  to  the  Kirk  Garth  and  Kiln  Fields,  particularly  High  Kiln  Field,  on  the 
1781-82  map.  The  nature  of  the  deposits  identified  in  the  north  Kilfield  (which  had  been 
the  North  Intake)  is  not  reflected  in  the  eighteenth-century  field  names. 

THE  FINDS 

Finds  from  the  site  in  Ryedale  Folk  Museum  include  roof  tile,  floor  tile,  some  objects 
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Fig.  6.  Map  of  Bilsdale,  1781-82  (unsealed).  Copyright  held  by  North  Yorkshire  County 
Records  Office.  Relevant  held  names  and  numbers:  801.  High  Kiln  Field;  802.  Kirk  Garth; 

803.  Low  Kiln  Field 
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used  in  ceramic  manufacture  and  a few  fragments  of  pottery.8  Most  of  the  ceramic  in 
the  field  walls  is  completely  abraded  but  a good  deal  is  identifiable  as  roof  tile  from  nibs 
or  peg  holes  or  from  the  thickness  of  fragments. 

Of  the  seven  floor  tiles  in  Ryedale  museum,  three  are  decorated.  Similar  types  are 
identifiable  from  their  size  and  shape  amongst  the  material  in  the  field  walls,  with  a very 
occasional  example  largely  complete  or  retaining  some  slip  and/ or  glaze.  Comparison 
of  this  assemblage  with  that  recorded  in  the  survey  of  all  provenanced  medieval  floor 
tiles  in  the  north  of  England  suggests  that  at  least  two  different  floor  tile  series  were  made 
at  Wether  Cote.9 

Four  of  the  tiles  are  of  Plain  Mosaic  type.  In  this  series  small  tiles  of  various  shapes, 
glazed  yellow  or  dark  green/brown,  were  laid  in  alternating  colours.  The  relevant  tiles 
are  three  squares  measuring  77-80  mm,  and  a diamond-shaped  fragment.10  The  depth 
of  these  tiles  is  c.  35  mm  and  the  diamond  and  two  of  the  squares  are  glazed  dark  green 
or  brown.  The  upper  surface  of  the  two  other  squares  had  been  coated  in  white  clay  but 
little  of  this,  and  no  glaze,  remains.  A further  example  in  one  of  the  field  walls  has  a 
clear  yellow  glaze.  One  of  the  squares  has  a scored  upper  surface  so  that  the  tile  could 
be  split  for  use  as  two  triangles  if  required.  Two  of  the  squares  (not  the  one  which  was 
scored  across  the  upper  surface)  have  a single  key  scooped  out  of  their  bases  with  a 
pointed  knife.11 

Plain  Mosaic  tiling  was  used  at  several  sites  in  the  north  including  Rievaulx  Abbey.  It 
is  thought  to  have  been  laid  in  the  east  end  of  the  abbey  church  at  Rievaulx  soon  after 
rebuilding  in  the  early  decades  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Production  of  the  series  as  a 
whole  may  have  ended  around  the  third  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  other  tile  series  found  at  Wether  Cote  is  known  as  the  Useflete  group.  Two 
fragments,  one  extant,  are  of  design  130  (Fig.  7).  The  lettering  of  the  inscription  is  back 
to  front,  but  is  thought  to  read  IONS  USEFT.  These  large  square  tiles  measure  c.  165  mm 
across,  with  a depth  of  c.  35  mm,  and  a single  key  scooped  out  of  the  centre  of  the  base. 
The  design  was  stamped  on  to  the  tile,  the  depression  being  filled  with  a c.  1 mm  layer 
of  white  clay  and  glazed  yellow  over  the  white  clay  and  olive  brown  over  the  body.  A 
further  fragment  from  the  site,  also  no  longer  extant,  was  inscribed  AVE  MA[RIA].12 

Again  the  Useflete  tiles  were  used  on  several  sites  in  the  north  of  England,  including 
Rievaulx  Abbey.  Typologically  they  would  be  assigned  a date  in  the  later  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  possible  that  the  inscription  on  design  1 30  refers  to  a prominent  local  family 
of  that  period.  Ousefleet  is  a village  seventeen  miles  west  of  Hull,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  point  at  which  the  river  Ouse  links  with  the  Humber.  One  John  or  Johannes  de 
Useflete  (also  variously  spelt  Ousefleet,  Ouseflet,  Usefleet  or  Useflet)  was  a wealthy  man 
of  knightly  rank  who  owned  property  at  Ousefleet  and  rented  three  plots  of  land  in  Hull 
(Richardson  1953,  246—56;  Horrox  1983).  He  was  granted  a licence  for  a chaplain  to 
serve  his  chapel  in  Ousefleet  in  1294/5  and  donated  forty  acres  of  Ousefleet  land  to  St 
Mary’s  Abbey,  York.  A valuation  of  property  in  Hull  in  1293  shows  that  a John  Useflete 
held  more  properties  and  paid  more  rent  than  most  people,  with  the  largest  of  his  plots 
reaching  from  the  High  Street  to  the  quayside.  References  to  land  deals  continue  until 


8 Several  of  these  were  published  by  Dennis  Proudman  (1989,  Figs  1 -4). 

9 The  tile  designs  illustrated  here  were  drawn  from  complete  examples  from  Rievaulx  or  other  sites  as  part 
of  the  Northern  Tiles  Project.  Tile  and  design  numbers  quoted  are  from  the  Northern  Tiles  database. 

10  files  979,  980,  981,  982.  The  diamond  is  S34  (following  Eames  1980,  II,  Mosaic  Shapes ). 

11  See  Stopford  1990  for  recording  methodology  and  terminology. 

12  John  Weatherilfs  drawings  dated  1908  and  1913  show  a half  tile  of  design  130  and  the  AVE  MA[RIA] 
fragment  (possibly  design  1 13).  Weatherill  noted  that  the  latter  was  lost  by  1913.  The  half  tile  of  design  130 
is  now  also  lost  but  another  example  has  been  found  at  the  site  (Tile  931). 
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Fig.  7.  Tile  designs  1 13,  130,  1 18  and  29  and  the  mortar  (scale  1:3) 


1304  and  it  is  likely  that  he  died  at  about  this  time.  The  Hull  properties  had  been 
registered  in  another  name  by  1309.  If  the  inscription  on  design  130  does  refer  to  this 
family,  a date  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  or  c.  1300  would  seem  likely. 

The  other  two  extant  tiles  cannot  be  assigned  to  a particular  tile  series  with  any 
certainty.  The  first  is  a square  tile  of  similar  size  to  those  of  Plain  Mosaic  type  described 
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above,  but  with  a decorated  upper  surface  (design  118,  Fig.  7). 13  Decoration  is  known 
on  a few  plain  mosaic  tiles  but  it  is  usually  of  much  better  quality  than  in  this  case.  The 
tile  is  badly  abraded  and  has  a scooped  key  in  the  base.  Three  tiles  of  the  same  type 
have  been  found  at  Rievaulx  Abbey  but  at  no  other  sites  in  the  region. 

The  second  unassigned  example  is  a half  tile  with  a mix  of  characteristics.1 4 Its  size 
and  other  physical  properties  are  like  those  of  the  Useflete  group  but  the  design  is  usually 
found  on  the  smaller  quarries  of  a group  known  as  Inlaid  (design  29).  The  Inlaid  series 
was  also  in  use  at  Rievaulx.  It  can  only  be  dated  on  typological  grounds  to  the  mid- 
thirteenth century. 

None  of  the  tiles  is  distorted,  but  glaze  on  the  broken  edge  of  the  half  tile  of  design 
130  shows  that  it  cracked  or  broke  in  bring.  The  fabric  of  all  extant  fragments  is  pink 
where  oxidised  and  grey  where  reduced,  slightly  laminated  with  a twenty  per  cent  quartz 
content  of  less  than  1 mm  diameter  and  three  per  cent  voids.  The  fabric  of  all  seven  tiles 
from  Wether  Cote  was  analysed  scientifically,  using  Inductively  Coupled  Plasma 
Spectrometry  (ICPS),  in  order  to  compare  their  composition  with  tiles  of  the  same  series 
but  from  other  sites.15  The  ICPS  technique  analysed  for  twenty-one  elements  in  each  of 
the  samples  drilled  from  the  tiles,  providing  a chemical  ‘fingerprint’  of  each  tile. 
Multivariate  statistics  programs  were  then  used  to  look  for  similar  elements  between 
samples.  Several  clusters  (i.e.  tightly  defined  compositional  groups)  were  distinguished. 
All  the  Wether  Cote  tiles  fell  into  one  cluster  together  with  five  out  of  the  eighteen  tiles 
sampled  from  Rievaulx  Abbey  and  one  out  of  six  tiles  sampled  from  Whitby  Abbey.16 
The  ICPS  analysis  therefore  suggests  that  the  same  clay  source  was  used  for  all  the 
Wether  Cote  tiles  and  it  shows  that  tiles  made  at  Wether  Cote  in  the  thirteenth  century 
were  used  at  Rievaulx  and  perhaps  at  Whitby.  However,  the  fabric  of  tiles  from  Wether 
Cote  clustered  more  closely  (in  a single  cluster)  than  the  fabrics  of  the  eighteen  tiles  from 
Rievaulx.  Although  all  the  tiles  from  the  Abbey  were  broadly  similar  in  composition, 
they  were  spread  across  four  of  the  tightly  defined  clusters.  It  is  possible  that  more  than 
one  clay  source,  and  perhaps  more  than  one  production  site,  was  used  to  make  the  tiles 
for  Rievaulx. 

Other  finds  from  Wether  Cote  are  related  to  ceramic  manufacture.  A small,  thick- 
walled,  container  made  of  clay,  square  on  the  outside  but  with  a rounded  basin  within 
(Fig.  7)  is  similar  to  objects  found  at  North  Grange,  Meaux  (Eames  and  Beaulah  1956, 
PI.  11;  Eames  1961,  163—66  and  PI.  xxvn,  C),  and  Denbigh,  Clwyd  (Lewis  1976,  8).  Both 
the  North  Grange  and  Denbigh  examples  were  found  on  tile  kiln  sites  in  the  1930s.  The 
Denbigh  pot  was  fragmentary  but  thought  to  be  1 1.5  cm  across.  Closer  comparison  can 
be  made  with  the  North  Grange  container,  about  half  of  which  survived,  now  on  display 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  kilns  at  North  Grange  were  thought  to  be  of  thirteenth- 
century  date.  The  container  had  sloping  sides,  measuring  c.  15  cm  across  the  rim  but 
c.  1 1 cm  at  the  base,  and  standing  14.5  cm  high.  The  straight-sided  Wether  Cote  container 
is  c.  15  cm  across  and  13.5  cm  high.  Both  have  similarly  thick  walls  but  the  outside  of 
the  North  Grange  pot  has  stabbed  keying,  while  the  Wether  Cote  example  has  an  indented 
base.  These  features  may  have  been  to  assist  drying  and  firing.  The  Wether  Cote  example 
has  some  incised  lines  around  the  top  surface,  a pouring  lip  at  one  corner,  with  the  other 
corners  also  extended.  The  only  surviving  corner  of  the  North  Grange  fragment  had 
been  cut  to  form  a lug.  Both  had  a good  deal  of  glaze  (olive  coloured  at  Wether  Cote) 

13  Tile  930. 

14-  Tile  929,  design  29. 

13  The  fCPS  analysis  by  M.  J.  Hughes  will  be  published  in  full  with  the  Northern  Tiles  study. 

16  The  tiles  in  cluster  17  were  T676,  991,  992,  1011,  1015  from  Rievaulx;  T929,  930,  931,  979,  980,  981, 
982  from  Wether  Cote;  T858  from  Whitby. 
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inside  and  out  but  the  North  Grange  example  also  had  some  slip  coating.  A similar  but 
larger  and  more  bowl-like  container  was  built  into  the  side  of  a thirteenth-century  pottery 
kiln  at  Colstoun,  East  Lothian  (Brooks  1978  80,  364  403;  McCarthy  and  Brooks  1988, 
120-  21  and  216).  It  measured  30  cm  across  at  the  rim,  16  cm  at  the  base,  standing 
18  cm  high.  It  had  a pouring  lip  and  some  stamped  decoration  on  the  rim. 

Interpretations  of  these  containers  vary  but  they  are  thought  to  be  either  mortars  or 
crucibles.  A crucible  would  be  needed  in  tile  manufacture  to  produce  the  glaze,  which 
was  made  up  of  sand,  salt  and  lead  oxide.17  A mortar  would  be  needed  to  grind  up  the 
glaze  before  it  was  mixed  with  liquid  and  applied  to  the  tiles.  The  North  Grange  container 
is  thought  more  likely  to  be  a mortar  than  a crucible.  The  glaze  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  container  is  fairly  thick,  while  only  traces  of  glaze  remain 
in  the  basin.18  The  only  other  substance  adhering  to  the  Wether  Cote  pot  is  clay  on  the 
rim,  probably  as  a result  of  stacking  in  the  kiln.  A fifteenth-century  crucible,  found  in 
what  had  been  the  kitchen  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  had  been  lined  with  charcoal  and  had 
metallic  substances  adhering  to  it  (Owen  and  Mitchell  1955,  70-80  and  PL  ix).  Internally 
it  had  a base  diameter  of  25  cm,  a top  diameter  of  36  cm  and  was  34  cm  high.  Iron  lugs 
had  been  built  into  the  pot  walls  at  7.5  cm  from  the  top,  possibly  for  chains  to  suspend 
it  over  the  fire. 

A sausage-shaped  coil  of  baked  clay  is  more  likely  to  have  been  used  in  pottery  or  roof 
tile  production  (perhaps  to  form  nibs)  than  for  floor  tiles.  A further  fragment  of  unglazed 
tile  or  brick,  L-shaped  and  c.  45  mm  deep,  might  have  been  used  in  the  structure  of  a 
kiln  (cfEames  1961,  PL  xxvi,  D;  Astill  and  Wright  1993,  125-27;  FG  146-48).  The  few 
pottery  sherds  found  at  Wether  Cote  are  of  more  than  one  fabric,  with  no  evidence  of 
damage  in  firing.  It  is  possible  that  pottery  was  not  made  here. 

It  can  be  concluded  that  floor  tiles,  and  probably  roof  tiles,  were  made  at  Wether 
Cote.  Several  kilns  seem  to  have  been  located  here  and  remnants  of  their  structures  and 
related  features  may  survive  in  situ.  The  area  of  most  intense  medieval  activity  corresponds 
well  with  some  late  eighteenth-century  land  divisions  and  field  names.  More  substantial 
changes  to  land  boundaries  have  been  made  since  that  time.19 

DATING,  DURATION  AND  SEQUENCE 

The  stone  from  Wether  Cote  quarry  was  extracted  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  used  at  Rievaulx  to  build  the  cloister  arcade,  all  the  buildings  on  the  east 
side  of  the  cloister,  the  infirmary  and  the  infirmary  cloister  (Rye  1900,  73;  Weatherill 
1 955?  339?  Senior  1989,  232).  The  site  had  been  identified  as  a source  of  building  stone 
soon  after  the  land  was  granted  to  the  monks  and  only  a decade  or  so  after  the  monastery 
was  founded  (McDonnell  1963,  1 1 4).  It  was  replaced  by  c.  1200  with  a stone  source  to 
the  south  of  Rievaulx  which  was  used  for  both  the  reconstruction  of  the  refectory  and 
the  rebuilding  of  the  east  end  of  the  abbey  church  (early  thirteenth  century).  As  Plain 
Mosaic  tiles  of  the  kind  made  at  Wether  Cote  were  laid  in  the  newly  built  east  end  of 
the  abbey,  manufacture  of  the  floor  tiles  began  after  stone  extraction  at  Wether  Cote 
had  ended.  This  means  that  floor  tile  production  was  a secondary  activity  at  Wether  Cote. 

The  roof  tile  from  Wether  Cote  is  not  dated  but  an  early  date  for  roof  tile  has  been 
established  at  some  monastic  sites,  for  example  by  c.  1100  at  Battle  Abbey  (Streeten  1983, 

17  Copper  oxide  was  probably  also  used  in  die  dark  green  glaze  of  the  Plain  Mosaic  tiles. 

18  A small  area  at  the  bottom  of  the  container  has  been  worn  into  a hollow.  Dennis  Proudman  thought 
that  this  might  have  resulted  from  re-use,  possibly  as  the  pivot  for  a gate. 

19-  The  continuity  in  farm  tenancy  commented  on  by  McDonnell  (1963,  128)  is  also  no  longer  apparent 
from  the  farmers’  names  at  Wether  Cote.  The  farmer  in  c.  1900  was  Mr  Ventriss,  that  prior  to  the  1980s  was 
Mr  Hull,  followed  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Farrow,  while  the  present  tenant  is  Mr  Wood. 
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ioo).  Manufacture  of  roof  tile  either  alongside,  or  alternating  with  other  activities  at 
Wether  Cote  is  therefore  a possibility.  Iron  smelting  is  a further  possibility  at  this  site, 
although  no  direct  evidence  for  it  has  been  found  as  yet.  This  would  probably  have  been 
associated  with  stone  extraction  and  would  not  have  extended  the  period  of  intensive  use 
of  the  site.  It  seems  that  the  duration  of  industrial  exploitation  of  Wether  Cote  by  Rievaulx 
Abbey  was  from  c.  1150  to  the  early  fourteenth  century. 

LOCATION  AND  TRANSPORT 

The  relative  inaccessibility  of  Wether  Cote  has  been  noted.  In  a study  of  stone  sources, 
John  Senior  suggested  that  the  difficulty  of  transporting  stone  from  Wether  Cote  to 
Rievaulx  was  overcome  by  the  high  value  of  the  material  in  terms  of  its  availability, 
quality  and  abundance  as  compared  to  other  possible  sources  (1989,  223-50).  This  is 
not  applicable  to  the  tiles.  The  pre-conditions  for  tile  manufacture  in  terms  of  materials 
and  ownership  could  have  been  met  much  nearer  to  the  monastic  site.  The  location  of 
ceramic  manufacture  at  Wether  Cote  may  have  only  been  established  here  because  the 
infrastructure  and  organisation  necessary  for  removal  of  stone  from  the  site  was  already 
in  place. 

The  idea  that  Wether  Cote  stone  was  sledged  down  from  the  quarry  to  the  river  Seph, 
and  floated  down  to  Rievaulx,  has  now  been  shown  to  be  impracticable  (Rye  1900,  73; 
Weatherill  1955,  347;  Senior  1989,  234).  An  overland  route  from  Wether  Cote  is  more 
likely,  via  Woolhouse  Croft,  and  across  the  river  to  the  abbey’s  grange  at  Laskill  [c.  2 km 
south  of  Wether  Cote).  A record  of  tiles  at  Laskill,  possibly  of  Plain  Mosaic  type,  may 
be  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  grange  for  storage  or  as  a staging  post  between  Wether 
Cote  and  Rievaulx.20 

THE  SCALE  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  INTERACTION  WITH  OTHER  SITES 

John  Senior  emphasised  the  considerable  scale  of  quarrying  activity  at  Wether  Cote  and 
the  numbers  of  people  who  would  have  been  involved  in  the  work.  The  scale  of  ceramic 
production  remains  difficult  to  judge.  Scientific  fabric  analysis  shows  that  the  composition 
of  floor  tiles  from  Rievaulx  includes,  but  is  more  variable  than,  the  tiles  from  Wether 
Cote.  Rievaulx  may,  therefore,  have  been  supplied  with  floor  tiles  by  more  than  one 
production  site. 

There  are  some  very  slight  hints  that  Wether  Cote  may  have  been  used  to  generate 
income.  The  scientific  analysis  of  floor  tile  fabrics  shows  that  material  at  most  other  sites 
in  the  region  differed  in  composition  from  that  at  Wether  Cote  and  Rievaulx  Abbey. 
Those  similar  to  tiles  from  Wether  Cote  and  Rievaulx  were  Plain  Mosaic  examples 
sampled  from  Helmsley  Castle  and  Useflete  tiles  from  Whitby  Abbey.  The  similarity  of 
material  from  Helmsley  is  easily  explained  by  the  proximity  of  the  sites  (see  Fig.  1), 
although  the  Helmsley  tiles  could  have  been  made  at  Wether  Cote.  Among  the  Useflete 
tiles  from  the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Whitby,  however,  there  are  three  (out  of  six)  examples 
which  showed  similarities  in  composition  to  tiles  from  Rievaulx.  Whitby  is  about  40  km 
from  Wether  Cote,  across  the  North  Yorkshire  Moor.  Useflete  tiles  from  other  sites  in 
the  region  have  a different  fabric. 

There  is,  then,  some  indication  that  the  products  of  a Cistercian  tilery  were  being 
distributed  to  non-Cistercian  sites  in  the  region,  but  that  the  extent  to  which  this  was 
taking  place  was  limited.  It  is  possible  that  tiles  of  c.  1275-1300  at  Benedictine  Whitby 
were  made  on  a monastic  grange  belonging  to  Rievaulx.  It  is  uncertain,  at  an  earlier 
date,  whether  or  not  Plain  Mosaic  tiles  were  made  at  Wether  Cote  for  both  Rievaulx 


20  Recorded  by  John  Weatherill  in  and  around  the  cowshed  in  1934  and  1950. 
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Abbey  and  Helmsley  Castle  (c.  1225-50).  The  demise  of  floor  tile  manufacture  at  Wether 
Cote  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  marks  the  end  of  demand  for  floor  tiles  from  Rievaulx 
until  the  fifteenth  century.  Production  at  Wether  Cote  was  always  principally  engaged  in 
providing  for  that  abbey. 
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CONSERVATION  OF  A PEWTER  CHALICE  FROM  THE 
PRIORY  OF  ST  MARY  MAGDALENE  OF  MONK 
BRETTON,  SOUTH  YORKSHIRE 

By  Elena  Baldi 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  spring  of  1994  Mrs  Gillian  Spencer  from  the  Cathedral  Church  of  All  Saints, 
Wakefield,  contacted  the  York  Archaeological  Trust  (Y.A.T.)  conservation  laboratories 
about  a medieval  pewter  chalice  from  the  display  at  the  Cathedral  Treasury  (Fig.  1).  The 
chalice  was  originally  discovered  at  Monk  Bretton  Priory,  and  suffered  damage  — the 
separation  of  the  bowl  area  from  the  stem  — due  to  attempted  theft. 

Research  has  shown  that  the  chalice  was  excavated  at  the  Priory  in  the  years  between 
1923  and  1926.  Newspaper  articles  tell  us  about  the  evidence  of  a grave  slab  ‘with  an 
incised  figure  of  a chalice  cup  [in  which]  less  than  a yard  from  the  surface,  a male 
skeleton  was  found  grasping  a leaden  chalice  to  his  breast’.1  J.  W.  Walker,  the  director 
of  the  excavation,  describes  that  the  skeleton  ‘lay  resting  on  his  back  with  hands  folded 
across  the  chest,  clasping  a small  pewter  chalice’.2 

It  is  possible,  although  unconfirmed  by  papers,  that  the  chalice  may  have  been 
deposited  at  Wakefield  Cathedral  by  J.  W.  Walker  himself,  the  historian  of  Wakefield 
Cathedral  at  the  time.  Wakefield  had  no  museum  at  the  time  and  because  of  its  religious 
significance,  the  Cathedral  could  have  been  regarded  as  the  best  place  for  its  safety.3 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  practice  of  burying  clergymen  with  grave  goods  like  chalice  and  paten  was  not 
forbidden  by  the  church,  but  there  is  no  archaeological  record  of  it  found  in  graves 
earlier  than  the  eleventh  century.  The  lack  of  evidence  of  this  type  of  object  could  be 
explained  by  the  materials  used  at  the  time,  possibly  wood  or  wax  that  easily  decay  in 
an  archaeological  context.  Historical  sources  like  the  ‘Canons  of  Edgar’,  drawn  up  by 
Archbishop  Wulfstan  (1005-07)  point  in  this  direction.  In  these  papers,  in  fact,  Wulfstan 
ordered  that  chalices  should  be  made  of  metal  and  never  of  wood.4 

Further  historical  evidence  is  given  by  William  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  ordered  that  each  church  should  have  two  chalices,  one  in  silver 
and  one  in  pewter,  the  first  used  to  celebrate  Mass  and  the  second  for  the  burial  of  the 
priest.5  Later  on,  the  use  of  pewter  chalices  and  vessels  for  Mass  was  banned  and  in 


1 Barnsley  Chronicle , 13  Nov.  1926;  Daily  Mail , 18  Nov.  1925;  Sheffield  Telegraph , 30  Apr.  1925. 

2 J.  W.  Walker,  The  Priory  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  of  Monk  Bretton , Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Extra  Series, 
v (1926),  86. 

3 Personal  communication  from  Mrs  Gillian  Spencer. 

4 M.  Biddle,  Artefacts  from  Medieval  Winchester:  object  and  economy  in  medieval  Winchester , Winchester  Studies  vn, 
ii  (Oxford,  1990),  789. 

5 Biddle,  p.  790. 
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Fig.  i . Condition  of  chalice  on  arrival. 


1229—31  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Richard  le  Grant,  forbade  his  bishops  to  conse- 
crate pewter  chalices.6 

According  to  further  historical  information  obtained  from  the  Rites  of  Durham ,7  the 
evidence  of  the  Monk  Bretton  burial  seems  to  suggest  that  this  was  the  grave  of  a monk 
or  even  a prior.  However,  as  Biddle  points  out,  among  the  20  burials  found  at  Winchester 
(all  of  which  had  a chalice),  very  few  contain  grave  goods  that  clearly  indicate  the  priestly 
nature  of  the  burial  itself.8  In  fact,  only  one  jet  cross  and  a capsa  (used  to  hold  a relic  or 
holy  oil)  were  found,  and  one  of  the  bodies  buried  with  a chalice  and  paten  was  found 
to  hold,  between  his  thighs,  a mason’s  trowel. 

The  positioning  of  the  chalice  varies  from  site  to  site  and  even  from  burial  to  burial, 
which  seems  to  show  that  there  was  no  specific  ritual  or  rule  on  the  issue.  Often,  however 
(as  in  the  case  of  Monk  Bretton),  they  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  a standing  position, 
as  if  the  chalice  had  actually  held  some  wine  in  it.9 

The  burial  of  Monk  Bretton  Priory  had  also  the  evidence  of  the  grave  slab  that  bore 
the  incised  image  of  a chalice  on  the  surface  (Fig.  2),  which  could  confirm  the  ‘clerical’ 
nature  of  the  person  buried.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  lintel  might 
have  been  moved  from  another  grave  and  reused,  seeing  that  the  incised  and  actual 
shape  of  the  chalice  remains  are  not  very  similar. 

In  conclusion,  however,  the  presence  of  the  chalice,  the  grave  slab  and  the  grave 
positioning  (north-west  transept  — the  area  normally  used  for  the  burial  of  priests)  all 
seem  to  confirm  that  the  grave  is  that  of  a clergyman. 

DATING 

The  original  metal  left  after  conservation  suggested  that  the  stem  and  foot  of  the  chalice 

6-  Ibid.,  p.  790.  The  sources  do  not  explain  why  this  ban  was  imposed.  It  is  possible  that  lead  and  its  alloys 
were  recognised  to  be  highly  poisonous  and  therefore  only  allowed  for  burial. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  790. 

8-  Ibid.,  p.  791. 

9 G.  Oman,  English  Church  Plate  537-1830  (1957),  p.  40. 
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Fig.  2.  Grave  slab  from  Monk  Bretton.  (Not  to  scale.) 


were  both  round  in  shape.  The  shape  of  the  bowl  is  not  known  as  the  remains  are 
insufficient  to  determine  a definite  form  (Fig.  4). 

In  order  to  interpret  further  the  dating  of  the  chalice,  Oman’s  typology  was  used.10 
From  this  volume  the  evidence  of  the  stem  and  the  knot  seem  to  relate  the  Monk  Bretton 
example  to  Group  3 or  Group  5.  In  fact,  Group  3 has  a knot  that  is  generally  rounded; 
the  foot  is  also  plain  and  round  and  the  bowl  is  rounded  and  wide.  However,  this  group 
is  normally  dated  to  the  hundred  years  between  1180  and  1280.  Group  5 still  has  a 
similar  type  of  stem  and  foot,  but  the  bowl  is  now  deeper  with  much  straighter  sides  than 
Group  3 or  even  4.  Dating  of  this  is  generally  assigned  to  the  early  fourteenth  century. 
The  Monk  Bretton  chalice,  therefore,  cannot  be  exactly  cross-dated  by  comparison  to 
Oman’s  typology. 

From  the  description  given  by  the  contemporary  articles,  we  know  that  the  chalice 
might  date  to  the  fourteenth  century.  However,  Oman  describes  that,  at  this  time,  chalice 
bases  became  six-sided,  rather  than  rounded.11  Oman  himself  notes  that  since  the  use  of 
pewter  chalices  had  been  banned,  their  stylistic  development  seemed  to  suffer  a halt  and 
it  is  often  obvious  that  fourteenth-century  examples  are  decadent  copies  of  earlier  ones.12 
A firm  date,  therefore,  cannot  be  positively  assigned  to  this  object. 

RECONSTRUCTION 

Evidence  from  other  sites  was  examined  in  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  damaged  chalice 
as  required  by  the  Committee.  For  this  task  chalices  from  five  sites  were  analysed:  York 

10  Oman,  pp.  39-47. 
n-  Ibid.,  pp.  41-42. 

12-  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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Minster,13  Fishergate  (York),14  Wharram  Percy  (Yorkshire),15  Lincoln16  and  Winchester.17 
The  one  that  seemed  to  be  most  similar  to  the  remains  from  Monk  Bretton  was  the 
chalice  from  Fishergate. 

This  chalice  (Fig.  3)  was  found  at  the  Fishergate  site  in  1986  and  possibly  belonged  to 
a burial  related  to  the  early  phase  of  the  development  of  the  priory,  i.e.  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  base  is  missing  and  the  bowl  has  a slightly  bent  lip.  The  stem  widens 
towards  the  bottom  and  the  knot  is  simple  and  round;  its  base  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem  are  very  similar  to  that  of  Monk  Bretton. 

When  the  chalice  from  Monk  Bretton  was  received,  the  knot  and  foot  were  joined 
together  by  the  reconstruction  material.  This  left  almost  no  space  for  the  actual  use  of 
the  chalice,  since  an  average-sized  hand  could  not  have  held  the  object.  All  the  chalices 
analysed  show  that  the  knot  is  not  attached  to  the  base,  but  that  the  two  areas  are 
separated  by  the  lower  stem. 

Flowever,  the  decision  to  have  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  extended  was  technical.  In 
fact,  there  was  a difference  in  the  inner  diameters  of  the  two  parts  that  had  been  attached: 
the  top  of  the  foot  is  18  mm,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  knot  is  16  mm  (Fig.  4). 

The  shape  of  the  lower  stem  is  dictated,  again,  by  the  comparison  with  the  other 
samples;  in  all  of  them  the  stem  widens  from  top  to  bottom  and  this  pattern  seems  to  be 
repeated  with  the  Monk  Bretton  chalice.  In  fact,  the  diameter  of  the  part  of  the  stem 
that  is  attached  to  the  bowl  part  is  14  mm,  which  then  widens  to  16  mm  in  the  area 
above  the  knot.  The  distance  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  stem  is  c.  15  mm. 
The  top  part  of  the  lower  damaged  stem  is  15  mm  and  the  top  diameter  of  the  foot  is 
18  mm.  It  is  possible  to  infer,  therefore,  that  the  widening  of  the  stem  visible  on  the  top 
area  could  perhaps  have  been  repeated  at  the  bottom. 

Reconstruction  of  the  bowl  was  a much  harder  task.  First,  one  had  to  take  into  account 
what  was  left  of  the  original  metal:  a total  width  of  78  mm  (the  central  area,  to  which 
the  stem  is  attached,  is  28  mm  diameter;  at  the  left  it  extends  up  to  22  mm  and  at  the 
right  to  28  mm).  Comparison  with  other  chalices  indicated  that  the  maximum  diameter 


0 1 2 3 4 5 CM  Fig.  3.  The  chalice  from  Fishergate  (York). 

13-  H.  G.  Ramm  et  al. , ‘The  tombs  of  Archbishop  Walter  de  Gray  (1216-55)  and  Godfrey  de  Ludham 
(1258—65)  in  York  Minster,  and  their  Contents’,  Archaeologia,  103  (1971),  101-47. 

14  Personal  communication  from  Nicky  Rogers. 

15-  R.  D.  Bell,  M.  W.  Beresford  et  al Wharram:  A Study  of  Settlement  in  the  Yorkshire  Wolds , hi.  Wharram  Percy: 
the  Church  of  St  Martin,  The  Society  for  Medieval  Archaeology  Monograph  Series  no.  1 1 (1987),  150. 

16-  Information  provided  by  Lincoln  Archaeological  Trust. 

17  R.  Bruce-Mitford,  ‘The  Chapter  House  Vestibule  Graves  at  Lincoln  and  the  Body  of  St  Hugh  of  Avalon', 
in  Tribute  to  an  Antiquary:  Essays  presented  to  Marc  Fitch  by  some  of  his  Friends , ed.  F.  Emmison  and  R.  Stephens 
(1976),  pp.  127-140. 
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Fig.  4.  Extent  of  metal  left  after  conservation. 

of  the  bowl  could  have  been  around  1 15  mm.  However,  if  the  flatness  of  the  base  was 
considered  as  an  original  feature  of  the  chalice  (rather  than  a consequence  of  burial 
distortion)  a maximum  diameter  of  120  mm  could  be  possible. 

The  depth  of  the  bowl  was  also  considered  with  regard  to  the  data  obtained  from  the 
other  samples  and  35  mm  was  thought  to  be  the  average. 

Four  different  types  of  reconstruction  were  suggested  to  Mrs  Gillian  Spencer  and  the 
Wakefield  Cathedral  Committee,  each  taking  into  consideration  all  the  above  details. 
Reconstruction  1,  the  one  chosen  by  the  Wakefield  Committee  (Fig.  5),  is  similar  to  the 
sample  from  Fishergate,  in  spite  of  its  being,  perhaps,  one  hundred  years  older  than  that 
found  at  Monk  Bretton  Priory. 


1111111:1111 
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Fig.  5.  Reconstruction  1 . 
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After  removal  of  the  adhesives  and  reconstruction  materials  it  was  possible  to  see  the 
actual  fragility  of  the  piece  and  after  discussion  between  the  conservation  team  and  the 
Committee,  it  was  decided  that  reconstruction  should  not  be  carried  out.  A Perspex 
mould  of  the  missing  areas  was  planned  at  first,  but  later  on  it  was  decided  that  only  a 
mount  should  be  built  for  it.  Due  to  the  fragility  of  the  piece  it  was  suggested  that  the 
object  should  not  be  put  on  display.  The  Cathedral  Committee  supported  this  decision: 
the  various  suggested  reconstructions  on  paper  are  now  displayed  at  the  Treasury 
museum. 

CONSERVATION  REPORT 

Condition  at  arrival 

The  chalice  arrived  at  the  laboratory  after  breakage  due  to  theft  carried  out  at  All  Saints, 
Wakefield.  The  piece  had  been  extensively  reconstructed  in  the  past.  The  reconstructed 
areas  appeared  to  be  a type  of  plaster  cement,  and  a layer  of  yellow  adhesive  was  visible 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  chalice  stand,  samples  of  which  had  to  be  taken  if  future 
analysis  was  to  be  carried  out.  Underneath  this  layer  of  adhesive  lay  the  original  metal, 
which  is  extremely  fragile. 

Examination 

Analysis  of  the  material  used  for  reconstruction  showed  that  the  chalice  might  have  been 
reconstructed  in  different  stages  or  by  different  people,  as  there  was  evidence  of  three 
different  types  of  fillings  and  two  different  types  of  adhesives  used  in  different  areas.  All 
of  them  are  described  below: 

Eillers: 

(1) :  White  powdery  cement,  very  fine  in  texture;  this  was  used  to  reconstruct  the  bowl. 

(2) :  White  and  grittier  powdery  cement  mixed  with  green  ‘powder’;  this  was  used  to 

fill  the  areas  around  the  base  and  the  stem. 

(3) :  Gritty  yellow  sandy  cement;  this  was  used  to  fill  the  areas  inside  the  stem  and 

around  the  knot. 

Adhesives: 

(4) :  Yellow  adhesive 

(5) :  Green  adhesive 

Cleaning 

Cleaning  of  the  object  was  carried  out  by  tackling  the  top  area  (the  base  of  the  bowl) 
which  bore  a mixture  of  yellow  adhesive  and  white  cement.  The  white  cement  (1),  being 
water  soluble,  was  removed  using  a scalpel  after  the  area  had  been  brushed  with  tap 
water  and  left  to  soak  for  four  to  five  minutes.  The  yellow  adhesive  (4)  was  fairly  soft 
when  attempts  to  remove  it  mechanically  were  carried  out.  Elowever,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  possible  chance  of  damaging  the  metal,  cotton  wool  swabs  soaked  in  solvent  (acetone) 
were  applied  to  soften  the  adhesive  before  its  removal. 

Stem  and  base  were  attached  by  a thin  layer  of  green  adhesive  (5).  This  was  much 
harder  than  the  yellow  type,  but  very  easy  to  break  when  pressure  was  applied.  Pressure, 
however,  would  have  caused  removal  of  metallic  adjacent  areas.  It  was  decided  therefore 
to  use  the  same  method  of  removal  as  for  the  yellow  adhesive.  Some  small  areas,  hard 
to  remove  mechanically,  were  cleaned  with  air-abrasive  techniques. 

Detaching  the  two  parts  revealed  that  the  stem  had  been  filled  by  a layer  of  yellow 
gritty  cement  (3),  which  covered  up  some  of  the  corrosion.  This  filler  was  also  water 
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soluble,  but  was  much  harder  than  the  other  fillers;  therefore,  air-abrasive  techniques 
were  employed. 

The  base  of  the  chalice  had  been  widely  reconstructed  (only  c.  25  per  cent  of  it  was 
made  of  the  original  metal)  with  filler  (2),  which  was  water  soluble  and  fairly  easy  to 
remove  mechanically.  The  metal  surface  was  very  uneven  and  corroded  and  it  had  been 
smoothed  out  with  the  filler.  In  certain  areas  air-abrasive  techniques  were  employed  as 
the  gaps  could  not  have  been  satisfactorily  emptied  by  mechanical  cleaning. 

Storage 

Keep  away  from  paper,  wood,  or  any  other  source  of  organic  acid  vapours.  Allow  below 
45  per  cent  humidity,  handle  with  gloves  and  care  due  to  the  fragility  of  the  remaining 
metal. 

Recording 

Only  a subset  of  the  drawings  have  been  shown  in  this  paper.  A full  set  of  pictures  is 
kept  at  the  Y.A.T.  Conservation  Laboratory,  Galmanhoe  Lane,  York.18  Also,  further 
details  of  the  conservation  procedures  can  be  obtained  at  the  laboratories. 

Technical  notes 

The  chalice  base  shows  concentric  lines,  which  indicate  that  it  has  been  raised  from  a 
sheet  on  a lathe. 
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DEATH  IN  MEDIEVAL  SCARBOROUGH 


By  David  Grouch 


The  later  middle  ages  has  a reputation  for  a deep  obsession  with  death  and  its  conse- 
quences, physical  and  spiritual.1  Although  the  assumption  that  this  obsession  was  exclusive 
to  the  later  part  of  the  middle  ages  has  recently  been  challenged,  nonetheless  medieval 
Scarborough  provides  plenty  of  examples  of  any  and  every  medieval  death  ritual.  Dying 
in  medieval  Scarborough  was  something  that,  as  elsewhere,  was  done  with  preparation 
and  with  ritual.2  Comparison  between  dates  of  testaments  and  dates  of  probate  demon- 
strate that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  testaments  were  written  out  on  the  deathbed, 
once  death  was  judged  to  be  imminent.3  The  intestate  deaths  are  fewer  in  number,  but 
demonstrate  that  some  people  — although  a minority  — simply  left  it  too  late. 

The  number  of  testaments  witnessed  by  clergy,  or  which  appoint  clergy  as  executors 
and  supervisors,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  clergy  were  in  attendance  at  the  deathbeds 
of  at  least  the  wealthier  citizens.  That  is  as  it  should  have  been,  according  to  contemporary 
pastoral  handbooks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  wills  gives  very  little  indication 
of  how  Scarborians  died,  what  their  expectations  were,  and  what  was  expected  of  them 
at  the  deathbed.  Opening  commendations  in  wills  show  medieval  Scarborians  soliciting 
the  aid  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  angels  in  the  passage  into  the  next  world.4  There  are 
pious  references  in  will  preambles  to  the  passing  nature  of  this  world,  but  little  in  the 

1 This  view  is  evident  in  most  of  the  historiography  of  the  period  and  derives  ultimately  from  J.  Huizinga, 
The  Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages  (repr.  Harmondsworth,  1990),  pp.  134-  46  (first  published  in  1924).  For  some 
discussion  of  different  aspects  of  this  supposed  death  obsession,  see  J.  M.  Clark,  Tie  Dance  of  Death  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance  (Glasgow,  1950);  T.  S.  R.  Boase,  Death  in  the  Middle  Ages:  mortality,  judgement  and  remembrance 
(London,  1972);  P.  Aries,  Essais  sur  Lhistoire  de  la  mort  en  Occident  du  moyen  age  a nos  jours,  (Paris,  1975);  J.  Cohen, 
‘Death  and  the  Danse  Macabre’,  History  Today,  32  (Aug.  1982),  pp.  35-40.  For  critiques  see  J.  McManners, 
‘Death  and  the  French  Historians’,  in  Mirrors  of  Mortality:  studies  in  the  social  history  of  death,  ed.  J.  Whaley 
(London,  1981),  pp.  118-24;  R.  Houlbrooke,  ‘Introduction’  in  Death,  Ritual  and  Bereavement,  ed.  Houlbrooke 
(London,  1989),  p.  6;  A.  Gurevich,  ‘Perceptions  of  the  Individual  and  the  Hereafter  in  the  Middle  Ages’  in 
Historical  Anthropology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ed.  and  trans.J.  Howlett  (Cambridge,  1992),  pp.  65-71;  D.  Crouch, 
‘The  Culture  of  Death  in  Anglo-Norman  England’,  in  Anglo-Norman  Political  Culture,  ed.  C.  Warren  Hollister 
(Woodbridge,  1997),  pp.  169-72.  1 would  like  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Professor  David  Smith  and 
the  staff  of  the  Borthwick  Institute  in  the  research  for  this  article. 

2 For  death  ritual  generally,  see  now  the  broad  treatment  in  D.  J.  Davies,  Death,  Ritual  and  Belief:  the  rhetoric 
of  funerary  rites  (London,  1997 ) passim.  On  medieval  funerary  rites  see  now  generally  C.  Daniell,  Death  and  Burial 
in  Medieval  England,  1066  1550  (London,  1997),  pp.  44  64,  and  below,  n.  12. 

3 A good  instance  is  the  inquisition  of  1298  which  recalled  that  earlier  in  the  century  M.  Robert  of 
Scarborough  ‘on  his  deathbed’  {in  lecto  suo  mortali)  left  in  his  testament  a life  interest  in  his  tenements  in 
Scarborough  to  his  sister-in-law,  P(ublic)  R(ecord)  O(fTice),  C 133/84/7,  no.  3. 

4-  The  cult  of  the  Virgin,  the  town’s  patron,  was  well  developed  in  medieval  Scarborough.  The  commonalty 
supported  a chaplain  saying  a daily  mass  of  the  Virgin  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  North 
Yorkshire  County  Record  Office,  V(ellum)  B(ook),  (Cartulary  of  the  Borough  of  Scarborough)  ff.  1 5V-  1 6r, 
23b  37r  (hereafter  VB).  On  the  development  and  spread  of  the  daily  office  of  the  Virgin  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  see  S.  E.  Roper,  Medieval  English  Benedictine  Liturgy:  studies  in  the  formation,  structure,  and  content 
of  the  monastic  votive  office,  c.  gyo  1540  (New  York,  1993),  pp.  71  89.  After  the  Black  Death,  the  commonalty 
much  increased  the  endowment  to  be  the  principal  civic  chantry  in  the  parish  church,  VB,  ff.  20r,  37r~v. 
Throughout  the  fifteenth  century,  the  image  of  the  Virgin  of  Pity  to  the  north  of  the  high  altar  of  the  parish 
church  was  the  focus  of  a particular  guild  mass  and  attracted  legacies  of  jewellery  and  gold,  B(orthwick) 
Institute  of)  H(istorical)  R(esearch),  (York)  Prob(ate)  Reg(ister)  5,  f.  48  iv;  Prob.  Reg.  6,  f.  io6r;  PRO, 
E101/514/31,  f.  4V,  E101/514/32,  ff.  27b  34". 
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way  of  dwelling  on  the  corruption  of  the  body,  a form  of  ascetic  meditation  characteristic 
of  the  more  educated  sort  of  lay  person  who  perused  the  ars  moriendi  — the  devotional 
works  on  the  deathbed  and  its  dangers,  which  derived  from  thirteenth-century  pastoral 
handbooks  for  the  clergy.  These  books  became  increasingly  popular  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  found  a mass  circulation  through  the  technology  of  printing  in  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

There  is  by  contrast  a substantial  body  of  information  on  the  liturgy  and  customs  of 
death  current  in  the  town  in  the  later  middle  ages.  A funeral  vigil  or  ‘nightwake’  might 
be  kept,  according  to  wills  of  1391  and  1 395, 5 referring  to  a night-long  recitation  of  the 
psalter  around  the  body  by  teams  of  clergy.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
corpse  would  be  laid  out  in  the  parish  church,  for  the  will  of  Alice  Collom  of  1457 
mentions  that  clergy  would  be  paid  to  bear  her  body  into  the  church  for  her  funeral 
mass,  which  might  well  mean  that  if  there  was  a vigil  for  her,  it  was  kept  in  the  house.6 
A ‘corpse-present’  (Lat.  mortuarium ) was  paid  to  the  parish  church.  In  the  case  of  townsmen 
this  was  the  best  gown  of  the  deceased,  and  in  the  case  of  inhabitants  of  Falsgrave,  the 
agricultural  hamlet  in  the  west  of  the  manor  of  Scarborough  outside  the  walls,  it  was 
their  best  beast.7  On  the  day  of  burial  a handbell  ringer,  one  of  the  parish  clerks,  would 
walk  the  town  asking  for  prayers  for  the  deceased.8  This  might  also  be  the  person  who 
‘called  together  my  neighbours  on  the  day  of  my  burial’  referred  to  in  a will  of  1349, 
but  whether  to  attend  the  mass,  or  for  a funeral  meal  is  not  specified.9  Payments  were 
also  made  to  the  church  for  wax  ( ceragium ).  The  burning  of  (four)  candles  and  additional 
torches  around  the  body  as  it  lay  in  the  church  is  mentioned  in  1381. 10  Another 
Scarborough  custom  referred  to  in  1435  was  for  the  executors  to  settle  claims  on  the 
deceased’s  estate  on  the  day  of  burial,  around  the  body.11 

Legacies  were  made  to  induce  clergy,  minor  clerks  or  friars  to  be  present  at  the  various 
ceremonies.  In  their  pattern  of  payment  these  reveal  that  it  was  customary  in  Scarborough 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  for  those  who  could  afford  it  to  have  the 
funeral  celebrated  with  a mass,  and  then  have  the  liturgy  repeated  without  the  body  at 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day  from  the  burial.  Very  rarely,  masses  would  be  celebrated  on 
the  first  and  second  days  after  the  funeral.12  The  parish  church  in  1434  maintained  sets 
of  vestments  of  crimson  and  black  for  funerals,  with  matching  copes  for  the  processional 
entries  into  and  exits  out  of  the  church  by  the  celebrant  and  his  assistants,  the  deacons, 


5-  BIHR,  Register  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  f.  24r  (John  Eston),  paying  9 d.  to  vicar  and  deacons  of  the  parish 
for  it,  and  Prob.  Reg.  1,  f.  8or  (Margaret  Settrington)  who  paid  6 d.  to  each  chaplain  joining  the  vigil. 

6-  Ibid.  f.  3548 

7 For  the  Falsgrave  animal  mortuary,  see  the  will  of  John  Robinson  of  Falsgrave  (i486),  BIFIR  Prob.  Reg. 
5 f.  292b 

8 John  Warter  in  1433  left  sums  to  the  church  and  chapel  clerks,  and  18^.  campanario  eiusdem  ville,  BIHR 
Prob.  Reg.  3,  f.  40 1 v.  This  was  a payment  distinct  from  the  tolling  of  the  bell  of  St  Mary’s,  which  the  minor 
clerks  did  in  1405,  ibid.  f.  234v  (John  Morsom). 

9 BIHR,  Register  of  Archbishop  Scrope,  f.  346b 

10-  Ibid.,  Register  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  f.  243  Testamenta  Eboracensia  1,  p.  118. 

11  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  3,  f.  449r  (Alice  Egton). 

12-  See  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  4,  f.  256v  (1476)  Robert  Sutton,  vicar  of  Scarborough;  Prob.  Reg.  5,  f.  3 1 5V  (1485) 
Alexander  Sparrow,  Esq.  On  the  evolution  and  structure  of  the  funeral  mass  and  associated  exequies,  D.  Sic.ard, 
‘Fa  messe  aux  obseques?’,  Concilium , 32  (1968),  43-48;  idem,  La  liturgie  de  la  mort  dans  Veglise  latine  des  origines  a 
la  reforme  carolingienne  (Fiturgiewissenschaftliche  Quellen  und  Forschungen,  63,  1978);  F.  S.  Paxton,  Christianizing 
Death:  the  Creation  of  a Ritual  Process  in  Early  Medieval  Europe  (Cornell,  1990);  G.  Rowell,  The  Liturgy  of  Christian 
Burial:  an  introductory  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  Christian  burial,  rites  (Alcuin  Club  Collections,  no.  59, 
SPCK,  1977);  R.  Rutherford  and  T.  Barr,  The  Death  of  a Christian:  the  order  of  Christian  funerals  (Fiturgical  Press, 
revd  edn,  1990). 
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subdeacons  and  clerks  in  minor  orders.13  There  were  customarily  distributions  of  alms 
to  the  poor  at  the  church  on  the  occasion  of  a funeral  or  commemorative  mass,  and 
most  wills  mention  these  disbursements. 

Scarborough  people  were  often  quite  particular  about  where  they  wished  to  be  buried. 
The  parish  churchyard  of  St  Mary  was  the  most  popular  place  for  burial  of  those  who 
left  wills  and  expressed  a preference.  The  next  most  popular  place,  generally  for  the 
wealthier,  was  the  interior  of  the  church;  here  the  chapel  of  St  Nicholas  was  a popular 
resting  place,  but  the  chapel  of  Corpus  Christi  became  even  more  popular  in  the  fifteenth 
century.14  A few  wealthy  Scarborians  requested  burial  in  the  friaries,  and  two  clerics 
asked  for  burial  in  the  Charnel  cemetery.  The  town  chapels  of  St  Thomas  and  St 
Sepulchre  had  cemeteries,  but  there  are  no  extant  requests  from  will-making  Scarborians 
to  be  buried  there.  St  Thomas  might  perhaps  have  been  used  for  the  poor  and  sick  who 
occupied  its  hospital.15  St  Sepulchre  may  also  have  been  used  by  the  poor.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  word  cimiterium  for  a church  yard  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  burials  were 
carried  out  there,  and  the  cemetery  of  St  Sepulchre  need  not  have  had  anything  other 
than  a social  function:  a place  for  gatherings  and  a refuge  in  troubled  times.16  Where 
location  is  specified,  there  are  sixteen  requests  for  burials  next  to  a wife  or  husband,17 
one  next  to  a mother,  three  next  to  a father,  one  next  to  both  parents,  two  next  to  a 
brother,  and  one,  curiously,  next  to  a deceased’s  schoolmaster  and,  one  imagines,  benefac- 
tor.18 Very  few  followed  the  example  of  the  ostentatious  diffidence  of  Alexander  Sparrow, 
Esq.  of  Northstead,  who  in  1485  left  his  body  to  be  buried  ‘wherever  it  pleases  God’.19 

There  is  less  reference  to  the  multiplication  of  masses  for  the  dead  in  Scarborough 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  study  of  larger  medieval  towns.  A few  wills  refer  to  the 
trental,  a series  of  thirty  masses  for  the  dead.  Trentals  were  paid  for  in  1399,1429,  1462, 
1499,  and  1505  and  most  concern  the  friaries.  In  1399  Sir  Thomas  Uhtred  of  Kexby, 
an  aristocrat  whose  ancestors  came  from  Scarborough  merchant  stock,  paid  for  three 
trentals  to  be  said  after  his  death  at  all  three  Scarborough  friaries.20  In  1429,  Robert 
Lyolf  left  silver  to  pay  for  two  trentals  in  the  Carmelite  and  Dominican  friaries,  and  in 
1474  John  Danyell,  Esq.  endowed  the  friaries  with  enough  money  to  pay  for  a trental  in 
each  annually  in  perpetuity.21  In  1505  Alice  Percy  left  money  for  a trental  for  herself, 
her  late  husband  and  all  her  kin  in  each  friary,  and  in  addition  asked  for  a requiem  to 
be  celebrated  in  each  friary  simultaneous  with  her  requiem  in  the  parish  church.  She 


13  VB,  f.  50r.  In  1493,  Margaret  Fenton  left  ten  marks  for  the  repair  of  tres  capas  nigras  pro  mortuariis , which 
would  seem  to  be  the  same  copes  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  1434,  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  5,  f.  4369 

14-  Thirteen  requests  for  burial  in  the  chapel  of  Corpus  Christi  (first  mentioned  in  1427)  are  known  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  these  mention  in  passing  two  other  burials  unnoticed  in  surviving  wills.  The  pyx  hung 
there  for  the  reserved  sacrament  is  mentioned  in  1433,  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  3.  f.  367 v. 

15-  The  cimiterium  sancti  Thome  occurs  several  times  as  a property  boundary,  VB,  f.  i7r  (1312),  f.  43r  (1416); 
BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  3,  f.  34r  (1400).  There  are  also  references  to  the  steps  ( scala ) and  entry  ( introitus ) into  it  from 
Newborough  and  St  Thomas  Gate  respectively,  VB,  f.  3gr  (fourteenth  century),  f.  25r  (1380). 

16-  There  is  an  early  fourteenth-century  reference  to  the  cimiterium  sancti  Sepulchri  as  a boundary  of  a property, 
VB,  f.  34r.  Recent  excavations  (1997)  of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  churchyard  have  found  no 
graves  as  yet  (ex.  inf.  Trevor  Pearson) 

17  Conjugal  affection  led  Agnes  Robinson,  who  died  in  Scarborough,  to  request  burial  in  1490  in  St  Mary’s 
Hull,  next  to  where  her  husband  John  Worlaby  was  buried,  BIHR  5,  f.  390v. 

18-  Robert  Wardale  requested  burial  in  the  parish  church  prope  fontem  ubi  Hugo  Rasen  quondam  magister  scolarum 
gramaticarum  sepultus  fuit , BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  2,  f.  356r.  Hugh  Rasyn’s  widow,  Margaret,  asked  for  burial  next 
to  one  John  Manby,  who  might  have  been  an  earlier  husband,  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  2,  f.  5 1 6V. 

19  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  5,  f.  3 1 5V. 

20  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  3,  fif.  68v  69b 

21  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  2,  f.  56ov  (Lyolf),  Prob.  Reg.  4,  f.  71'  (Danyell). 
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nominated  and  paid  a Dominican  to  celebrate  mass  for  her  for  18  months  after  her 
death,  and  an  unordained  Franciscan  to  pray  for  her  for  the  same  period.22 

From  this  small  amount  of  evidence  it  seems  that  paying  for  trentals  was  not  a practice 
commonly  found  in  Scarborough,  and  when  it  was,  it  was  done  by  those  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  social  spectrum.  The  preference  for  the  friaries  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  convents  had  priests  available,  and  less  demand  for  altar  space  for  guild  and 
liturgical  functions  over  the  long  period  the  trental  would  have  occupied.  Wholly  excep- 
tional in  this  regard  is  the  will  of  Thomas  Sage,  gent,  who  in  1496  charged  his  executors 
to  arrange  for  the  celebration  of  1000  masses  after  his  death  unacum  placebo  et  dirige : he 
does  not  specify  where  they  are  to  be  celebrated,  and  how  soon.23  His  wife  Katherine, 
who  died  in  1499,  seems  to  have  shared  this  form  of  piety,  leaving  money  for  seven 
trentals  after  her  death.24  Longer  term  commemoration  at  Scarborough  was  generally  in 
the  form  of  the  anniversary  mass  (also  known  as  the  obit)  or  in  the  form  of  the  chantry, 
whether  short-  or  long-term. 

The  anniversary,  the  annual  repetition  of  the  funeral  ceremonies,  was  an  ancient  form 
of  commemoration  and  popular  in  later  medieval  Scarborough.  These  provided  that  the 
ceremonies  of  the  funeral  exequies  (Placebo,  Dirige  and  mass)  would  be  repeated  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  eve  and  day  of  the  death  of  the  testator,  or  at  some  other  nominated 
time.25  How  early  a practice  this  might  have  been  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of 
Yorkshire  monasteries  which  benefited  from  grants  of  land  inside  and  outside  the  walls 
from  wealthier  urban  families  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Although  it  is  not  usually  said 
why  the  grant  was  made,  it  is  likely  to  have  been  linked  to  at  least  an  anniversary  mass. 
Later  medieval  sources  are  more  forthcoming:  we  know  that  at  least  twenty  perpetual 
anniversaries  were  set  up  in  medieval  Scarborough,  but  far  more  were  celebrated  as 
short-term  or  one-off  annual  masses  unnoticed  in  wills.  The  draft  rectory  accounts  com- 
piled for  Bridlington  Priory,  which  survive  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  tell  us  that 
between  February  1414  and  February  1415  thirty  obituary  masses  were  celebrated  in  the 
parish  church;  between  February  1441  and  February  1442  there  were  twenty-three.26 
Most  were  to  be  celebrated  at  the  parish  church,  but  several  perpetual  obits  are  known 
to  have  been  held  at  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friary  churches. 

The  crown  of  the  ritual  commemoration  of  the  dead  was  the  chantry  mass.  This  was 
a filtration  down  into  society  of  the  eleventh-century  practice  amongst  the  higher  aristoc- 
racy of  founding  monasteries  for  the  perpetual  commemoration  of  members  of  particular 
families.27  There  is  some  early  evidence  for  interest  in  Scarborough  merchant  families 
in  chantries.  The  will  of  Geoffrey  Croom  of  c.  1250  left  to  Malton  priory  his  house  in 
Scarborough  for  the  support  of  a chaplain  for  one  year.28  Although  the  work  of  this 
chaplain  is  not  made  clear,  it  can  only  have  been  to  say  commemorative  masses  for  his 
soul  up  to  the  end  of  the  year’s  mind  (that  is,  up  to  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death). 
This  is  an  early  example  of  the  short-term  chantry  commonly  found  in  Scarborough 
right  up  to  the  Reformation.  The  monks  of  Citeaux,  who  held  the  rectory  of  Scarborough 
from  1189  to  the  fifteenth  century,  attempted  to  answer  the  desire  of  the  citizens  to  have 

22  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  6,  f.  243V 

23  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  5,  f.  495—. 

24-  Ibid.  f.  5 1 6V  5 1 7r. 

25.  por  jate  medieval  anniversary  mass  in  an  urban  context,  see  G.  Burgess  ‘A  Service  for  the  Dead:  the 
Form  and  Function  of  the  Anniversary  in  late  medieval  Bristol’,  Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Archaeological  Society , 105  (1987),  pp.  183-90. 

26-  PRO,  E101/514/31,  ff.  47v“5°r;  Ei 01/5 14/32,  IT.  34r~36r- 

27 ■ K.  L.  Wood-Legh,  Perpetual  Chantries  in  Britain  (Cambridge,  1965)  remains  the  best  general  treatment  of 
this  subject. 

28  British  Library,  MS  Cotton  Claudius  D xi  (Cartulary  of  Malton),  f.  1498 
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commemorative  masses  said  for  their  souls.  In  1257  the  abbot  persuaded  the  hundreds 
of  Cistercian  houses  throughout  Europe  to  celebrate  a mass  for  the  dead  of  Scarborough. 
In  1262  this  remarkable  privilege  was  repeated  and  enhanced,  with  every  Cistercian 
monk  in  priest’s  orders  being  asked  to  say  a mass  for  the  dead  of  Scarborough.29 

The  first  endowed  perpetual  chantries  occur  in  Scarborough  soon  after  1300  (well  over 
a century  after  the  first  known  London  endowed  chantry).  The  Dominican  friary  attracted 
the  longest-lived,  that  of  the  patrician  Uhtred  family,  which  had  been  prominent  in  the 
town  since  the  twelfth  century,  and  which  was  integrated  into  the  Yorkshire  gentry,  with 
a hall  at  Kexby,  near  York.  From  1399  the  Uhtred  endowment  financed  two  chantry 
chaplains,  although  whether  professed  Dominicans  or  seculars  is  not  known.  This  aristo- 
cratic patronage  may  in  turn  have  influenced  Mathilda  Lady  Maulay  (widow  of  Peter 
Maulay  VIII)  to  seek  burial  in  the  Dominican  friary  in  1438  at  the  south  end  of  the  high 
altar.  Of  requests  for  simple  anniversary  masses  in  the  convents  of  friars  there  is  one  for 
the  Franciscans,  but  ten  for  the  Carmelites  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
later  fifteenth-century  requests  all  relate  to  the  Dominican  precinct,  which  may  reflect 
its  higher  social  tone,  after  the  Uhtred  and  Maulay  connections.30 

Most  of  the  chantry  activity  in  the  town  was  focused  on  the  parish  church.  There  were 
early  bequests  (of  which  we  have  little  detail)  for  commemoration  in  the  ‘service  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary’  and  the  town  employed  a chaplain  for  the  task  in  the  early  four- 
teenth century,  using  the  bequest  of  Reginald  Miller,  a wealthy  townsman,  made  some- 
time in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  There  were  other  such  early  grants,  but  we  have  only 
the  bare  names  of  the  benefactors,  Amaury  Edwin  and  Roger  Weaverthorpe.  When  the 
town  moved  after  1 349  to  consolidate  a civic  chantry  of  St  Mary  in  the  parish  church, 
it  incorporated  in  its  endowment  some  earlier  perpetual  chantries,  whose  founders’  names 
were  linked  into  the  general  intercession  for  the  town.  There  were,  however,  a few 
perpetual  chantries  founded  in  the  parish  church,  the  key  period  of  popularity  being 
1380  to  1 400. 31  The  perpetual  endowments  seem  to  have  fallen  into  decay  by  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  some  of  their  funds  seem  to  have  been  siphoned  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  to  finance  the  pressing  need  for  poor-houses  to  house  the 
Scarborough  indigent.  A will  of  1468  mentions  six  hospitia  (or  maisons-dieu)  for  the  poor 
in  the  town:  St  Mary  Magdalene,  St  Thomas,  St  Stephen,  St  Nicholas,  St  James  and  the 


29  J-M.  Ganivez  (ed.),  Statuta  Capitulorum  Generalium  Ordinis  Cisterciensis  (8  vols,  Louvain,  1934  -41)  11,  428;  hi, 
3.  The  abbot’s  purpose  may  have  been  to  promote  a community  of  interest  with  the  townspeople  in  the  wake 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Franciscans  in  Scarborough  (c.  1239). 

30  For  the  genealogy  of  the  Uhtreds,  see  D.  Crouch,  ‘Urban  Government  and  Oligarchy’  in  Medieval 
Scarborough:  Studies  in  Trade  and  Civic  Life , ed.  D.  Grouch  and  T.  Pearson  (forthcoming).  For  the  Uhtred  chantry, 
founded  by  Sir  Robert  Uhtred  at  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II,  and  augmented  by  his  descendant, 
the  third  Thomas  Uhtred  in  1399,  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  131J—21,  p.  154;  BIFIR  Prob.  Reg.  3,  IF.  68v— 69r. 
For  Lady  Maulay’s  burial  in  the  friary,  Prob.  Reg.  3,  f.  546v.  The  Dominicans  also  had  legacies  to  celebrate 
anniversary  masses,  see  that  of  Elena  Scoy,  Prob.  Reg.  5,  f.  i25r.  The  only  other  recorded  aristocratic  burial 
in  Scarborough  was  that  of  Sir  John  RouclifF,  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  in  the  parish  church  in  1381, 
Testamenta  Eboracensia  1,  118.  The  Franciscans  attracted  one  indeterminate  chantry  bequest  in  1391,  from 
Robert  Rillington  who  left  his  house  to  be  sold  and  the  money  devoted  to  masses  for  himself  and  his  late 
wife.  It  names  two  secular  chaplains  who  were  to  say  the  masses,  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  1,  FT.  67v-68r. 

31  For  early  mentions  of  the  civic  mass  of  the  Virgin,  and  Reginald  Miller,  VB,  ff.  1 5V—  1 6r,  233  37r  (dated 
1345).  Endowments  made  to  the  parish  church  for  perpetual  masses  by  Amaury  Edwin  and  Roger 
Weaverthorpe  were  amalgamated  under  the  administration  of  Robert  of  Newby,  chaplain  in  1 350,  for  a daily 
celebration  of  a mass  of  the  Virgin,  VB,  f.  20r.  This  same  endowment  is  referred  to  as  cantaria  beate  Marie 
virginis  de  Scardeburgh  in  1369,  when  Robert  is  called  its  capellanus  et  custos,  VB,  f.  37r  v.  For  the  civic  cult  of  the 
Virgin  in  Scarborough,  see  D.  Grouch,  ‘Church  Life  in  Medieval  Scarborough’,  in  Medieval  Scarborough 
(forthcoming). 
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Virgin,  and  five  of  their  dedications  are  the  same  as  the  town  chantry  dedications.32  The 
bulk  of  chantry  money  in  Scarborough  was  invested  in  short-term  chantries  of  anything 
up  to  ten  years.  Although  these  shrink  in  numbers  towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  notable  that  the  term  of  the  endowment  increases,  so  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  traditional  and  economical  form  of  commemoration  for  the  dead 
remained  popular  in  Scarborough  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  (see  above  for  details 
on  this). 

In  general  it  could  be  said  of  medieval  Scarborough  that  it  displayed  all  the  traits  in 
the  cult  of  commemoration  of  the  dead  that  one  might  expect  to  find  in  any  English 
town.  There  is  no  real  evidence  that  Scarborough  was  in  any  way  behind  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  in  this  important  aspect  of  medieval  life.  Anniversaries,  burial  practices  and 
liturgy  all  seem  to  have  followed  the  national  pattern.  The  only  significant  points  of 
difference  seem  to  be  that  less  money  was  available  in  Scarborough,  which  shows  con- 
siderably less  investment  than  places  like  London  and  Bristol  in  perpetual  anniversaries, 
trentals  and  chantries.  The  smaller  numbers  of  these  do  not,  however,  show  that  these 
practices  were  less  popular,  simply  that  Scarborians  had  to  be  economical  and  invested, 
as  an  alternative,  in  limited  term  chantries  and  anniversaries. 


32-  For  Scarborough’s  other  perpetual  chantries  (St  James,  St  Nicholas  and  St  Stephen  in  the  parish  church, 
and  the  Percy  and  Richard  II  chantries  in  the  Charnel  chapel  of  St  Mary  Magdalene),  Fasti  Parochiales , in. 
Deanery  of  Dickering  (Y.A.S.  Record  Series,  129,  1966),  1 10-16.  For  the  named  hospitia  of  Scarborough,  BIHR 
Prob.  Reg.  4,  f.  143S  these  are  doubtless  the  same  institutions  as  lez  Masyndeu  in  Scardburgh  (that  is  the 
‘maisondieu’)  each  left  6 d.  by  Thomas  King,  vicar  of  Hutton  Buscel  in  1 504,  Prob.  Reg.  6,  f.  1 o6r. 
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COMMEMORATION  IN  THE  PARISH  CHURCH: 

IDENTITY  AND  SOCIAL  CLASS  IN  LATE  MEDIEVAL 

YORK* 

By  G.  M.  Barnett 

Out  of  the  46  parish  churches  which  existed  in  York  during  the  Middle  Ages,  19  only 
now  remain.1  In  these  remaining  churches,  many  of  whose  fabrics  have  been  reduced  in 
size  by  the  modern  need  for  wider  roads,  73  medieval  windows  (of  which  47  contain 
fragments  from  more  than  one  window)  and  28  monuments  survive.2 

In  medieval  times,  however,  the  churches  possessed  a much  greater  number  of  mem- 
orials, whose  existence  can  be  partly  retrieved  by  looking  at  a group  of  manuscripts  and 
books  compiled  between  1584  and  1785. 3 This  antiquarian  evidence  can  be  combined 
with  medieval  testamentary  and  other  documentary  evidence  to  build  a picture  of  the 


* This  paper  was  first  presented  at  the  International  Medieval  Congress  iv,  University  of  Leeds  1997.  As  it 
is  based  on  part  of  my  D.  Phil,  thesis  ‘Memorials  and  Commemoration  in  the  Parish  Churches  of  Late 
Medieval  York’  (York  1998),  I would  like  to  thank  my  supervisor  Dr  E.  C.  Norton  for  his  help  during  my 
research  and  for  his  comments  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper. 

L For  details  of  the  surviving  churches  see  Nikolaus  Pevsner,  The  Buildings  of  England.  Yorkshire:  York  and  the 
East  Riding , (London  1972)  and  Nikolaus  Pevsner  and  David  Neave,  The  Buildings  of  England.  Yorkshire:  York  and 
the  East  Riding , 2nd  edn,  (London  1995). 

2 R(oyal)  Commission  on)  H(istorical)  M(onuments),  An  Inventory  of  the  Historical  Monuments  in  the  City  of 
York.  Vol.  hi.  South-West  of  the  Ouse  (henceforth  York  f),  (Oxford  1972),  pp.  3-36;  RCHM,  An  Inventory  of  the 
Historical  Monuments  in  the  City  of  York.  Vol.  iv.  Outside  the  City  Walls  East  of  the  Ouse  (henceforth  York  4), 
(London  1975),  pp.  24—29;  RCHM,  An  Inventory  of  the  Historical  Monuments  in  the  City  of  York.  Vol.  v.  Central 
Area  (henceforth  York  5),  (London  1981),  pp.  1 —5 1 . 

3 The  antiquarian  evidence,  in  chronological  order,  consists  of:  The  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  made  in  the  Year 
1584/5  by  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald  ...,  ed.  Joseph  Foster,  (London  1875),  henceforth  Glover;  London  British 
Library  MS.  Add.  1801 1,  The  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  by  Robert  Glover  Somerset  Herald  1584-85;  London 
British  Library  MS.  Harley  1394,  Glover’s  Visitation;  London  British  Library  MS.  Harley  1415,  Glover’s 
Visitation;  London  British  Library  MS.  Harley  1420,  Glover’s  Visitation;  London  British  Library  MS.  1487, 
Glover’s  Visitation;  London  College  of  Arms  MS.  ‘The  Book  of  entrances  as  made  in  the  tyme  of  tire  Visitacion 
of  Yorkeshire  begon  1584  and  continued  Anno  domini  1585  by  Robert  Glover  alias  Somerset  Herald’;  Oxford 
Bodleian  Library  MS.  Dodsworth  157,  (1618-19),  henceforth  Dodsworth  157;  Oxford  Bodleian  Library  MS. 
Dodsworth  161,  (1618-19),  henceforth  Dodsworth  161;  London  College  of  Arms  MS.  Dugdale’s  Yorkshire 
Arms,  (1641-65),  henceforth  Dugdale;  Y(ork)  M(inster)  L(ibrary)  MS. XVI. L.  14.  Matthew  Hutton,  ‘Antiquities 
of  Yorkshire’,  (1659),  henceforth  Hutton;  London  British  Library  MS.  Lansdowne,  919  (1659)  an  unidentified 
manuscript  which  I have  argued  in  my  thesis  was  written  by  Hutton  on  the  basis  of  strong  similarities  in  the 
handwriting  and  contents  between  this  and  the  Minster  Hutton  MS;  Oxford  Bodleian  Library  MS.  Top. 
Yorks.  C14,  Henry  Johnston,  (1669-70),  henceforth  Johnston;  Cambridge  Trinity  College  MS.  O.4.33.  Henry 
Keepe,  ‘ Monumenta  Eboracensia\  (1680),  henceforth  Keepe;  YML  MS. LI/8  James  Torre,  ‘Antiquities 
Ecclesiastical  of  the  City  of  York  concerning  Churches  Parochialf  (1691),  henceforth  Torre;  T.  Gent,  77 le 
Antient  and  Modern  History  of  the  Famous  City  of  York , (London  1730),  henceforth  Gent;  Francis  Drake,  Eboracum , 
(London  1736);  London,  College  of  Arms,  MS.  Five  Notebooks  byjohn  Charles  Brooke  Somerset  Herald  1785. 
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people  who  chose  to  have  themselves  commemorated  in  windows  and  monuments  in  the 
parish  churches  of  York  between  the  late  thirteenth  century  and  the  Reformation.4 

The  antiquarian  evidence  reveals  that  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  no  less  than 
130  medieval  monuments  and  51  medieval  commemorative  windows  existed  in  the  25 
parish  churches  which  the  antiquarians  were  able  to  visit,  the  other  2 1 churches  having 
been  demolished  in  the  sixteenth  century  when  it  was  found  impossible  to  sustain  such 
large  numbers  of  churches.5  Altogether  216  people  were  commemorated  in  monuments 
and  185  in  windows.  In  addition,  evidence  from  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  reveals 
that  altogether  123  individuals  were  commemorated  by  79  chantries  in  21  parish 
churches. 


PART  1 : SOCIAL  IDENTITY 

In  this  paper  I intend  to  discuss  the  social  grouping  of  these  individuals  in  order  to  put 
into  context  the  evidence  of  the  surviving  monuments  and  windows,  which  suggests  that 
this  type  of  memorial  was  the  preserve  of  the  clergy,  the  merchants  and  the  aristocracy 
(Table  i).6  One  problem  with  this  kind  of  investigation  is  the  number  of  people  whose 
social  category  remains  unknown.  This  is  especially  the  case  for  chantries,  as  a great 
number  of  these  were  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century,  particularly  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  for  which  we  have  very  little  testamentary  evidence.  So  far,  out  of  the 
123  individuals  commemorated  in  chantries,  we  can  establish  the  occupation  of  76  (62 
per  cent)  — where  couples  are  commemorated,  the  occupation  of  the  husband  also  serves 
to  define  the  social  ranking  of  the  wife.  This  leaves  us  with  47  (38  per  cent)  individuals 
commemorated  by  chantries  whose  social  group  is  unknown.  For  monuments  we  have 
less  of  a problem  as,  out  of  the  216  individuals  commemorated,  we  can  establish  the 
social  category  of  173  (80  per  cent),  leaving  43  (20  per  cent)  unknown  — again,  husbands 
define  the  social  status  of  their  wives.  For  windows,  we  can  establish  the  social  category 
of  139  (75  per  cent)  individual  men  and  women  out  of  186,  leaving  47  (25  per  cent) 

4 The  medieval  evidence  consists  of  several  sources.  Foremost  are  the  manuscript  wills  kept  at  1)  York, 
B(orthwick)  Institute  of)  H(istorical)  R(esearch),  Dean  and  Chapter  Wills  Vol.  5 (1557-1638);  2)  York  BIFIR, 
York  Probate  Registers  1—9,  13B,  15B;  3)  Y(ork)  M(inster)  L(ibrary)  MS.  L 2/4  Wills  1 (1321 -1493);  4)  YML 
MS.  L 2/5  Wills  11  ( 1 493— 1 543).  Printed  wills  can  also  be  found  in  John  W.  Clay  (ed.),  North  Country  Wills 
1 383- 1 558,  S(urtees)  S(ociety)  1 16  (1908);  J.  Raine  (ed.)  Testamenta  Eboracensia  (henceforth  TE)  1,  SS  4 (1836); 
J.  Raine  (ed.),  TE  11,  SS  30  (i860);  J.  Raine  (ed.),  TE  hi,  SS  45  (1864);  J.  Raine  (ed.),  TE  iv,  SS  53  (1868); 
J.  Raine  (ed.),  TE  v,  SS  79  (1884);  J.  W.  Clay  (ed.),  TE  vi,  SS  106  (1902);  N.  H.  Nicolas  (ed.),  Testamenta 
Vetusta  1,  (London  1826);  J.  Raine  (ed.),  Wills  and  Inventories  1,  SS  2 (1835);  and  Claire  Cross  (ed.),  York  Clergy 
Wills  1 320-1600  Vol.  1 Minster  Clergy  (henceforth  YCW  1),  Borthwick  Texts  and  Calendars,  (York  1984). 
Other  important  sources  include:  F.  Collins  (ed.),  Register  of  the  Freemen  of  the  City  of  York.  Vol.  1.  1272 -1338 
(henceforth  Freemen ),  SS  96  (1896);  R.  H.  Skaife  (ed.),  The  Register  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the  City  of  York 
(henceforth  Reg.  CC),  SS  57  (1871);  M.  Sellers  ed.,  The  York  Memorandum  Book  I (henceforth  7MB),  SS  120 
(1912);  M.  Sellers  (ed.),  YMB  11,  SS  125  (1914);  J.  W.  Percy  (ed.),  YMB  111,  SS  186  (1969);  M.  Sellers  (ed.), 
The  York  Mercers  and  Merchant  Adventurers  1356-1317  (henceforth  YM&MA),  SS  129  (1917). 

5-  D.  M.  Palliser,  ‘The  Unions  of  Parishes  at  York  1547-86’,  Y(orkshire)  A(rchaeological)  J(ournal)  46  (1974), 
pp.  87-102;  D.  M.  Palliser,  ‘A  Crisis  in  English  Towns?  The  Case  of  York  1460  1640’;  Northern  History  14 
(1978),  p.  1 17;  D.  M.  Palliser,  Tudor  York,  (Oxford  1979),  p.  240;  D.  M.  Palliser,  The  Reformation  in  York 
1534-1553 , Borthwick  Papers  no.  40,  (York  1971),  p.  21;  P.  M.  Tillott,  ‘The  Parish  Churches’,  in  P.  M.  Tillott 
(ed.),  The  City  of  York , Victoria  History  of  the  Counties  of  England,  (Eondon  1961),  henceforth  VCHY,  pp. 
371-404;  A.  Raine  (ed.),  York  Civic  Records  vii,  Y(orkshire)  A(rchaeological)  S(ociety)  R(ecord)  S(eries)  115 
(1949),  p.  82;  W.  Page  (ed.),  The  Certificates  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  Survey  the  Chantries,  Guilds,  Hospitals 
etc.  in  the  County  of  York  Vol.  1,  SS  91  (1892),  henceforth  YCC  /,  p.  47;  A.  Raine  (ed.)  York  Civic  Records  111,  YASRS 
107  (1942),  henceforth  YCR  111;  A.  Raine  (ed.),  York  Civic  Records  iv,  YASRS  108  (1943),  henceforth  7CR  iv, 
p.  179;  A.  Raine  (ed.),  York  Civic  Records  v,  YASRS  110  (1944),  henceforth  YCR  v,  p.  5;  J.  Raine  (ed.),  The 
Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster,  SS  35  (1859),  pp.  248,  254. 

6 I will  not  be  discussing  aristocratic  commemoration  in  this  paper  as  this  is  a topic  which  needs  separate 
treatment  and  which  I hope  to  discuss  in  another  paper. 
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Table  i:  Summary  of  commemorations 


Chantries  Monuments  Windows 


Total  number  of  memorials 

Total  number  of  people 

Individuals  from  unknown  social  groups 

Number  of  known  social  groups 

Number  of  merchants 

Number  of  artisans 

Number  of  clergy 

Number  of  armigers 

Number  of  professionals 

Period  of  largest  number  of  memorials 

Men 

Women 


79 

130 

52 

123 

216 

186 

47 

vO 

cU 

CO 

CO 

43 

20% 

47 

25% 

U 

47 

16 

49 

40% 

91 

42% 

86 

46% 

1 1 

9% 

43 

20% 

13 

7% 

1 1 

9% 

22 

10% 

14 

8% 

3 

2% 

1 2 

6% 

24 

1 3 % 

2 

2% 

5 

2% 

2 

1% 

1 376 

-1400 

H76- 

1500 

1426- 

H50 

87 

7 1 % 

1 26 

58% 

104 

56% 

36 

29% 

81 

38% 

73 

39% 

In  this  table  there  are  fourteen  overlaps  — i.e.  individuals  who  appear  in  more  than  one  category.  These 
have  been  counted  in  each  commemorative  genre  in  which  they  appear,  although  not  more  than  once  for 
each  genre  — thus,  individuals  who  are  commemorated  by  a chantry  and  a monument  are  counted  in  each 
category,  but  individuals  who  are  commemorated  by  two  windows  are  counted  once  in  the  window  category 
under  ‘number  of  people’,  although  each  window  is  counted  under  ‘number  of  memorials’. 


unknown.  Nevertheless,  within  the  confines  of  the  available  evidence,  it  is  noticeable  that 
a wide  variety  of  social  groups  are  involved  in  commemoration.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  for  monuments,  in  which  24  different  groups  can  be  detected,  compared  with  14 
groups  for  windows,  and  15  for  chantries.  Altogether,  31  different  social  categories  are 
involved  in  commemoration,  of  which  19  belonged  to  the  crafts  and  six  belonged  to 
mercantile  categories.  Of  the  56  occupations  identified  in  the  1524  lay  subsidy  roll  for 
York,  only  2 1 can  be  found  to  have  been  commemorated  in  the  parish  churches,  although 
at  least  one  representative  of  each  of  the  main  groups  can  be  found  among  them.7 

1. 1 IDENTIFIED  SOCIAL  GROUPS 

There  are  15  identified  social  groups  in  chantry  commemoration.  Elowever  it  is  likely 
that  more  were  involved  in  this  form  of  commemoration,  as  we  have  so  many  individuals 
whose  social  category  is  unknown.  Altogether,  the  commemorated  include  1 1 (nine  per 
cent)  individuals  from  the  crafts  or  artisan  classes,  49  (40  per  cent)  from  the  mercantile 
classes,  1 1 (nine  per  cent)  from  the  clergy,  three  armigers  (two  per  cent)  and  two  lay 
clerks  (two  per  cent).8  All  the  clergy  commemorated  were  parish  clergy  except  for  Thomas 
de  Ludham  who  was  a Minster  cleric  as  well  as  the  vicar  of  St  Martin  Coney  Street.  In 
chantry  commemoration  there  is  much  greater  variety  in  the  fourteenth  century  than  in 
the  fifteenth,  with  1 1 groups  involved  in  commemoration  in  the  former  century  and  only 
seven  in  the  latter.  Although  numerically  small,  craftsmen  were  involved  in  the  foundation 
of  chantries  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  when  this  activity  becomes  the  almost 
exclusive  preserve  of  merchants  and  local  gentry.9  Up  to  1400,  chantry  commemoration 

7 The  groups  are:  victualling,  textiles,  clothing,  leather,  metal,  building,  minor,  mercantile  and  transport; 
see  Heather  Swanson,  Medieval  Artisans , (Oxford  1989),  pp.  153-55  and  E.  Peacock  (ed.),  ‘Subsidy  Roll  for 
York  and  the  Ainsty’,  TAJ  4 (1875-76),  pp.  1 70-201. 

8 The  artisan  groups  commemorated  in  chantries  are:  lister/ dyer,  miller,  tanner,  butcher,  cordwainer  and 
walker.  The  mercantile  groups  are:  merchant,  draper,  mercer,  goldsmith,  goldsmith  and  merchant.  See  below 
for  full  discussion. 

9  See  also  R.  B.  Dobson,  ‘The  Foundation  of  Perpetual  Chantries  by  the  Citizens  of  Medieval  York’,  Studies 
in  Church  History , (ed.)  G.  J.  Cuming,  4 (1967),  pp.  22—38. 
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includes  nine  individuals  from  the  artisan  classes,  24  from  the  mercantile  classes,  1 1 from 
the  clergy  and  45  unknowns.  After  1400,  the  balance  changes  with  the  commemoration 
of  23  merchants,  two  armigers,  two  lay  clerks,  two  members  of  the  artisan  classes,  no 
members  of  the  clergy  and  two  unknowns.  It  is  indicative  of  the  enormous  expense 
involved  in  setting  up  a chantry  foundation  that  the  artisans  commemorated  in  them  are 
few  and  that  among  those  few  there  appear  to  have  been  some  uncommonly  wealthy 
individuals.  The  income  for  the  chantry  of  the  butcher  Richard  de  Barneby  and  his  wife 
Alice  came  from  no  less  than  seven  messuages  and  the  chantry  itself  was  licensed  for 
-£40.  The  dyer  Adam  Bank  had  married  into  the  wealthy  Bawtre  family,  which  included 
the  merchant  Reginald  Bawtre  and  the  Minster  clericjohn  Bawtry;  Adam’s  wife  Margaret 
had  a personal  income  from  tenements  in  Petergate  and  North  Street.  The  lister  John 
Barden  had  two  daughters  who  had  married  into  the  wealthy  merchant  Moreton  and 
Wyman  families.  The  tanner  Robert  de  Ampilford  was  commemorated  by  a monument 
as  well  as  a chantry  in  his  parish  church  of  All  Saints  Pavement  — his  will  gives  indications 
of  reasonable  wealth,  such  as  his  ownership  of  a tenement  in  Coppergate.  Although  we 
have  no  specific  information  on  the  wealth  of  the  tanner  Robert  Swetemouth,  it  has  been 
argued  that  tanners,  along  with  butchers  and  pewterers,  were  among  the  wealthiest 
artisans  in  late  medieval  York.10 

Those  commemorated  by  monuments  reflect  the  greatest  variety  of  social  categories  - 
24  altogether  can  be  identified.  Among  the  identified  social  groups  are  1 2 different  crafts, 
accounting  for  43  individuals  (20  per  cent).11  This  is  the  largest  number  of  crafts  involved, 
compared  with  six  craft  groups  commemorated  in  chantries  and  six  in  windows.  The 
clergy  is  represented  by  22  individuals  (ten  per  cent),  of  which  one,  John  Bawtry,  was  a 
Minster  cleric,  all  the  others  being  parish  clergy.  The  mercantile  groups  account  for  91 
individuals  (42  per  cent).12  Of  the  rest,  there  are  five  (two  per  cent)  members  of  the 
professional  classes  — attorneys  and  scribes  — and  1 2 (six  per  cent)  armigers,  both  highl- 
and low-ranking. 

There  are  16  identified  social  groups  in  window  commemoration.  Eighty-six  individuals 
(46  per  cent)  from  the  mercantile  classes  are  commemorated  in  this  category,13  together 
with  13  (7  per  cent)  individuals  from  the  artisan  classes,14  14  (eight  per  cent)  clerics,  two 
(one  per  cent)  professionals  (a  lawyer  and  a public  notary),15  and  24  (13  per  cent)  gentle- 
men and  armigers,  of  whom  14  were  members  of  the  baronial  aristocracy  (eight  per 
cent).  Of  the  14  clerics,  five  were  Minster  clerics  and  all  the  rest  were  parish  clergy. 

1.2  PATTERNS  OF  COMMEMORATION  OVER  TIME 

The  fourteenth  century  saw  the  height  of  the  chantry-founding  period,  with  55  chantries 
(70  per  cent)  being  founded  before  1400  and  only  16  (20  per  cent)  founded  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 16  The  period  1376—1400  sees  the  largest  numbers  of  social  groups  involved,  of 
which  six  can  be  identified.  The  numbers  of  individuals  whose  social  category  cannot  be 


10-  Swanson,  Medieval  Artisans,  pp.  150-59;  and  Peacock,  ‘Subsidy  Roll’,  pp.  170-91. 

11  The  craft  groups  are:  pewterer/pelter,  tanner,  chandler,  butcher,  carpenter,  dyer/lister,  vintner,  cart- 
wright,  saddler,  mason,  yeoman  and  fisherman. 

12-  The  mercantile  groups  are:  merchant,  mercer,  draper,  goldsmith  and  merchant,  goldsmith,  woolman, 
apothecary  and  grocer. 

13-  The  mercantile  groups  are:  merchant,  mercer,  spicer,  draper  and  goldsmith. 

14  The  craft  groups  are:  tanner,  baxter/miller,  dyer,  vintner,  tailor  and  glazier. 

15-  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  I will  consider  John  Chapman  to  be  both  a professional  and  a 
merchant,  since  he  described  himself  as  ‘public  notary  and  merchant’,  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  10  ff.  52v~54v,  YML 
MS.  L 2/5  ff.  i58r-i6ov,  TE  v,  pp.  240-45. 

16-  The  other  chantries  were  founded  either  in  the  late  thirteenth  or  in  the  early  sixteenth  century. 
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identified  present  a problem,  at  least  up  to  1425. 17  In  chantry  commemorations  we  see 
a consistent  artisan  presence  alongside  merchants  and  clergy,  except  for  the  period 
1425—1550  which  conforms  to  the  observations  made  above  with  regard  to  the  fifteenth- 
century  dominance  of  this  medium  by  mercantile  and  gentry  groups.  On  the  whole,  the 
practice  of  establishing  chantries  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  it  was  primarily  followed  as  a part  of  a general  programme  of  largesse 
rather  than  as  a specific  activity  per  se.  This  can  be  seen  to  be  especially  true  in  the  cases 
of  Richard  Russell,  John  Carr,  Richard  Wartere,  Sir  Richard  Yorke,  and  Sir  John  Gilliot, 
whose  chantries  were  all  founded  posthumously.  Richard  Russell  made  extensive  bequests 
in  1435  to  the  church  of  St  John  Hungate,  including  monetary  provisions  for  rebuilding 
parts  of  the  church  and  liturgical  equipment.  Similarly,  John  Karr  made  extensive 
bequests  in  1487  to  the  church  of  St  Sampson,  as  well  as  to  five  York  guilds,  six  convents, 
and  to  the  lepers,  prisoners,  anchoresses  and  paupers  of  York.  Richard  Wartere’s  bequests 
in  1458,  which  totalled  more  than  £500,  included  £40  to  roof  the  south  aisle  of  St 
Saviour,  as  well  as  provisions  for  masses  for  his  soul,  bequests  to  the  friaries  and  several 
nunneries  in  the  York  area,  and  £20  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  Guildhall.  Richard 
Yorke’s  bequests  in  1498  to  the  church  of  St  John  Ousebridge  included  provision  for  the 
repair  of  the  tiles  and  roof  of  the  choir  and  a bequest  of  expensive  cloth  for  copes  and 
an  orfray.  Sir  John  Gilliot  made  extensive  arrangements  in  1509  for  masses  for  his  soul 
after  his  death  and  bequeathed  money,  gowns,  beds  and  bedlinen  for  poor  men  and 
women,  food  for  prisoners  and  dowries  for  poor  unmarried  girls;  to  his  church  of  St 
Saviour  he  bequeathed  an  alabaster  retable  and  cloth  for  vestments  and  he  made  bequests 
to  the  friaries,  two  convents  and  St  Leonard’s  Hospital  in  return  for  prayers. 

In  contrast  to  chantries,  the  quarter  1476—1500  is  very  noticeable  for  having  the  largest 
number  of  monuments  (59  out  of  130)  — these  same  monuments  also  represent  the 
widest  number  of  social  groups  (15  out  of  23).  It  is  possible  that  this  increase  in  funerary 
monuments  for  non-merchant  groups  reflects  an  increase  in  their  economic  power,  par- 
ticularly in  their  surplus  or  disposable  income.  The  1524  lay  subsidy  provides  some 
evidence  to  show  that  pewterers,  tanners,  butchers,  innholders,  tailors,  cordwainers,  gold- 
smiths, and  chandlers  paid  the  most  after  merchants  and  grocers  — this  can  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  their  wealth.  However,  the  individuals  involved  in  commemoration 
between  1476  and  1500  include  people  from  other  social  groups  apart  from  these  but 
they  do  not  include  innholders.  Cordwainers,  in  spite  of  their  wealth,  are  poorly  rep- 
resented by  Thomas  Durante  Jr’s  chantry  at  St  Crux  and,  possibly,  by  John  Cotes,  whose 
funerary  monument  was  at  St  Olave’s  (1487). 18  It  could  be  argued  that  besides  suggesting 
greater  economic  power  on  the  part  of  the  crafts,  the  late  fifteenth-century  monuments 
also  indicate  a more  widespread  interest  in  the  concept  of  commemoration,  with  artisans 
spending  more  money  on  funerary  monuments  perhaps  in  preference  to  or  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  commemoration,  such  as  could  be  carried  out  by  parish  guilds  and  religious 
confraternities  — an  indication  of  concern  for  individual  rather  than  corporate 
commemoration. 

The  period  1426-50  displays  the  widest  social  spectrum  for  window  commemoration, 
with  nine  different  social  groups  represented.  In  view  of  the  comments  made  above  with 
regard  to  monuments,  this  is  perhaps  indicative  of  a more  widespread  interest  in  com- 
memoration between  1426  and  1475.  However,  there  may  be  another  explanation  for 

17  For  the  period  1376-1400  the  number  of  unknowns  (ten)  represents  31  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
commemorations  for  that  period. 

18  Swanson,  Medieval  Artisans,  pp.  150  -55;  Peacock,  ‘Lay  Subsidy’,  pp.  170-91;  Barnett,  ‘Memorials  and 
Commemoration’,  tables  3.18,  3.19  and  3.20;  Cotes  was  either  a butcher  or  a cordwainer,  cf.  Freemen  pp. 
W T54- 
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the  fact  that  so  many  more  social  groups  seem  to  be  involved  in  commemoration  in  these 
periods.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  these  50  years,  1426—50  for  windows  and  1476-1500 
for  monuments,  are  also  a time  in  which  the  numbers  of  commemorated  individuals 
whose  social  group  is  unknown  are  unusually  low.  For  monuments,  out  of  the  59  people 
commemorated  in  the  period  1476—1500,  there  are  only  two  unknowns  — this  represents 
the  lowest  percentage  (three  per  cent)  of  all  the  unknowns  for  any  particular  25-year 
period.  For  windows,  out  of  the  41  commemorated  in  1426—50  there  are  also  only  two 
unknowns  — this  represents  five  per  cent  of  the  commemorated  for  that  25-year  period, 
which  is  also  the  lowest  percentage  of  unknowns  in  window  commemorations  for  any 
25-year  period. 

The  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from  these  observations  is  that  when  we  are 
unusually  lucky  to  be  able  to  identify  the  social  group  of  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  commemor- 
ated in  any  one  period,  we  find  a wide  variety  of  social  groups  involved  in  commemor- 
ation. This  is  perhaps  more  the  norm  than  we  may  at  first  think.  When  there  are 
noticeable  numbers  of  unknowns,  such  as  in  the  period  1401—25  for  both  windows  and 
monuments,19  it  is  also  worth  noting  that  in  the  same  period  merchants  and  mercers  are 
present  in  quite  large  numbers.  Therefore  it  is  the  non-mercantile  groups  which  are  more 
difficult  to  trace,  presumably  because  they  did  not  leave  quite  such  a heavy  trail  in  the 
civic  documents  as  the  merchants  did.20 

1 .3  THE  COMMEMORATION  OF  MERCHANTS 

Thus,  unless  more  of  the  social  groups  of  the  commemorated  can  be  identified,  we  find 
that  individuals  from  the  merchant  groups  are  predominant  in  all  three  categories  of 
commemoration  where  they  account  for  between  40  per  cent  and  46  per  cent  of  the 
commemorated.  The  mercantile  categories  need  some  explanation.  ‘Merchant’  is  a gen- 
eral term,  simply  indicating  a dealer  in  some  kind  of  goods.  Some  merchants  chose  to 
describe  themselves  more  precisely  — mercers  were  dealers  in  textile  fabrics,  especially 
silks  and  other  costly  materials;  drapers  were  woollen  cloth  dealers;  grocers  were  dealers 
in  foodstuffs;  spicers  and  apothecaries  sold  non-perishable  commodities;  goldsmiths  sold 
jewels  and  ornaments.  A woolman  was  a wool  merchant  rather  than  an  artisan  — the 
woolman  William  Tod  was  also  Governor  of  the  York  Mercers  in  the  1470s.  There  are 
three  cases  — Henry  Wyman,  Richard  Wartere  and  Sir  John  Gilliot  — in  which  the 
commemorated  declared  their  occupation  as  ‘merchant  and  goldsmith’.  John  Chapman 
described  himself  in  his  will  as  ‘public  notary  and  merchant’  — this  is  a unique  combi- 
nation among  the  commemorated.  He  may  have  been  a lead  merchant  since  he  owned 
lead  mines  in  Hexham,  Swaledale  and  Craven.  In  any  case  he  was  listed  among  the 
members  of  the  guild  of  Holy  Trinity,  Fossgate,  the  guild  of  the  York  Mercers  and 
Merchant  Adventurers,  in  1529.21  Merchants  are  the  single  largest  group  in  all  three 
commemorative  genres.  If  we  combine  all  the  mercantile  categories  — merchants,  drap- 
ers, grocers,  apothecaries,  mercers,  goldsmiths,  spicers  and  woolmen  — we  find  that 
merchants  and  their  wives  account  for  28  (35  per  cent)  out  of  the  79  chantries,  44  (34 
per  cent)  out  of  the  130  monuments  and  26  (50  per  cent)  out  of  the  52  windows.22  They 

19-  For  monuments  this  period  has  a total  of  27  commemorated  of  whom  five  are  unknowns,  eight  are 
merchants  and  five  are  mercers.  For  windows  the  period  has  a total  of  20  commemorated  of  whom  eight  are 
unknowns  and  ten  are  merchants. 

20  Members  of  the  clergy  are  also  difficult  to  trace  through  civic  documents  as  they  did  not  hold  office  and 
tended  not  to  take  out  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

21-  TM  & MA,  p.  130.  In  the  same  year  the  merchant  Robert  Elwald,  who  was  a witness  to  Chapman’s 
will,  was  constable  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Mercers  and  of  the  guild  of  Holy  Trinity;  TM  & MA,  p.  129. 

22-  The  number  of  merchants’  windows  includes  windows  which  commemorate  merchants  as  well  as  other 
social  groups,  such  as  the  east  window  of  Holy  Trinity  Goodramgate. 
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also  outnumber  all  other  known  social  groups  represented  in  commemoration.  Altogether, 
there  are  49  merchants  and  their  wives  commemorated  in  chantries  (40  per  cent  out  of 
123  individuals  commemorated),  91  in  monuments  (42  per  cent  out  of  216  individuals 
commemorated)  and  92  in  windows  (49  per  cent  out  of  186  individuals  commemorated). 
This  is  undoubtedly  a reflection  of  the  overall  power  wielded  by  this  class  at  York,  where 
they  dominated  the  urban  elite  throughout  our  period.23  Merchant  commemorations  are 
also  present  in  19  out  of  the  26  churches  for  which  we  have  evidence  of  commemoration.24 

1.4  THE  COMMEMORATION  OF  CRAFT  GROUPS 

The  craft  groups  involved  in  commemoration  represent  a curious  mix  of  crafts  well- 
known  for  their  wealth  and  other  more  obscure  crafts.  Tanners  represent  the  most  numer- 
ous among  artisan  groups,  with  20  commemorations,  the  majority  at  All  Saints  North 
Street.  Dyers  and  listers  are  the  next  largest  group,  with  nine  commemorations  scattered 
through  five  churches.25  Butchers  are  also  noticeable,  with  seven  or  eight  commemor- 
ations, mainly  at  Holy  Trinity  King’s  Court.26  Pewterers  and  vintners  count  for  four 
commemorations  each  — the  pewterers  at  All  Saints  North  Street  and  St  Helen 
Stonegate,  the  vintners  at  Holy  Trinity  King’s  Court  and  St  Martin  Micklegate.  The 
other  1 2 artisan  groups  count  for  between  one  and  three  commemorations  each  — these 
groups  were:  cordwainers,  walkers,  millers,  fishermen,  saddlers,  masons,  chandlers,  car- 
penters, yeomen,  Cartwrights,  glaziers  and  tailors.  Some  churches  are  notable  for  a greater 
artisan  or  craft  presence  than  a merchant  presence.  At  All  Saints  North  Street,  alongside 
12  merchants  were  also  commemorated  17  artisans.  At  Holy  Trinity  King’s  Court  the 
artisans  just  outnumber  the  merchants  by  13  to  12.  Most  unusual  of  all,  at  St  Olave’s 
seven  out  of  a total  of  12  commemorated  are  artisans,  the  others  being  four  unknowns 
and  a monk  of  St  Mary’s  Abbey.  Our  knowledge  of  the  population  of  some  of  these 
parishes  confirms  some  of  these  findings.  Thus,  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  finding 
tanners  commemorated  at  All  Saints  North  Street,  or  butchers  at  Holy  Trinity  King’s 
Court,  as  a large  number  of  these  artisans  lived  and  worked  in  these  parishes.27  It  is 


23-  Swanson,  Medieval  Artisans,  pp.  121-24;  Jennifer  I.  Kermode,  ‘The  Merchants  of  three  Northern  English 
Towns’,  in  Profession,  Vocation  and  Culture  in  Late  Medieval  England , (ed.)  C.  H.  Clough,  (Liverpool  1982),  pp. 
37-38;  Jennifer  1.  Kermode,  ‘Urban  Decline?  The  Flight  from  Office  in  Late  Medieval  York’,  Economic  History 
Review  second  series  35  (1982),  pp.  191,  193;  S.  Rees  Jones  (ed.),  The  Government  of  Medieval  York.  Essays  in 
Commemoration  of  the  ijg6  Royal  Charter,  Borthwick  Studies  in  History  3 (University  of  York  1997),  especially 
B.  Dobson,  ‘The  Crown,  the  Charter  and  the  City  1396-1461’,  pp.  34  -55,  and  S.  Rees  Jones,  ‘York’s  Civic 
Administration,  1354-  1464’,  pp.  108-40. 

24-  There  are  35  members  of  merchant  families  (including  children)  commemorated  at  All  Saints  Pavement; 
30  at  St  Michael-le-Belfrey;  22  at  St  Cuthbert;  21  at  St  John  Ousebridge;  13  at  St  Crux;  12  at  All  Saints 
North  St.;  1 1 at  Holy  Trinity  King’s  Court;  10  at  St  Saviour;  nine  at  St  Mary  Castlegate;  nine  at  St  Michael 
Spurriergate;  six  at  Holy  Trinity  Goodramgate;  five  at  St  Mary  Bishophill  Sr;  four  at  St  Denys  and  St  Martin 
Micklegate;  three  at  St  Helen  Stonegate,  St  John  Hungate,  St  Martin  Coney  St.;  two  at  St  Peter  Little  and 
St  Sampson.  There  are  no  known  merchants  commemorated  at  St  Lawrence,  St  Nicholas  (Lawrence  St.),  St 
Margaret,  St  Mary  Bishophill  Jr,  St  Olave,  St  Peter  Willows  and  St  Wilfrid. 

25-  These  are:  All  Saints  North  St.,  Holy  T rinity  King’s  Court,  St  Crux,  St  Martin  Coney  St.  and  St  Martin 
Micklegate. 

26-  T he  eighth  butcher  may  be  John  Cotes  at  St  Olave’s,  see  n.  19  above. 

27  Testamentary  evidence  provides  us  with  some  knowledge  regarding  the  social  geography  of  York  — e.g. 
the  goldsmiths  Alan  de  Alnewick  (will  1374,  TE  1,  pp.  91-92)  and  John  Colan  (will  1490,  TE  iv,  p.  56)  lived 
in  the  parish  of  St  Michael-le-Belfrey;  while  the  founderers  John  Brown  (will  1492,  TE  iv,  pp.  77—78)  and 
William  Wynter  (will  1493,  TE  iv,  pp.  88  89)  and  the  glazier  Robert  Preston  (will  1503,  TE  iv,  pp.  21617) 
lived  in  the  parish  of  St  Helen  Stonegate. 
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however  more  unusual  to  find  that  no  identified  glaziers  or  goldsmiths  were  commemor- 
ated at  St  Helen  Stonegate,  which  had  well-known  links  with  both  professions.28 

1.5  THE  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  CLERGY 

The  clergy  represent  a noticeable  element  in  commemoration.  In  numerical  terms  the 
commemoration  of  the  clergy  in  parish  churches  is  as  follows:  ten  windows,  nine  chantries 
and  17  monuments.  This  includes  two  of  the  largest  surviving  windows  given  to  parish 
churches  — namely  the  former  west  window  at  St  Martin  Coney  Street,  which  commem- 
orates the  rector  Robert  Semar;  and  the  east  window  of  Holy  Trinity  Goodramgate, 
which  commemorates  the  rector  John  Walker  as  well  as  William  de  Egremond,  Bishop 
of  Dromore  and  rector  of  All  Saints  Pavement  among  others.29  The  east  window  of  the 
chancel  seems  to  have  been  a popular  form  of  commemoration  — at  St  Margaret,  St 
Mary  Bishophill  Senior  and  Holy  Trinity  Goodramgate  five  priests  altogether  were  com- 
memorated in  stained  glass.30  This  undoubtedly  reflects  on  the  rector’s  particular  duties 
regarding  the  upkeep  of  the  chancel.31  Seven  out  of  the  40  clerics  commemorated  in  the 
parish  churches  held  appointments  at  York  Minster.  Of  these,  two  had  a clear  link  with 
the  parish  church  of  their  choice  — Thomas  de  Ludham  had  professional  duties  at  St 
Martin  Coney  Street,  and  John  Bawtry  had  a family  connection  with  All  Saints  North 
Street.  The  four  men  who  were  commemorated  in  the  early  sixteenth-century  windows 
at  St  Michael-le-Belfrey  could  be  said  to  be  connected  to  the  church  by  virtue  of  their 
Minster  duties.  This  is  particularly  the  case  for  Thomas  Marser,  who  composed  the  fabric 
rolls  during  the  years  which  saw  the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  The  Minster  clerics  com- 
memorated at  St  Michael-le-Belfrey  represent  middle  to  high  ranking  officials,  and  we 
have  evidence  to  show  that  their  personal  wealth  varied  considerably.  The  highest  ranking 
were  Hugh  Ashton  and  Thomas  Marser  who  were  both  residentiary  canons.  Thus, 
Marser’s  inventory  shows  that  the  sum  total  of  his  goods  amounted  to  £161  8v  gd., 
whereas  John  Coltman,  who  was  subtreasurer  and  prebendary,  left  goods  calculated  at 
£43  1 3 s.  Also  numbered  among  the  clergy  are  the  two  monuments  of  the  monks  William 
Cokerham  at  St  Michael-le-Belfrey  and  Robert  Kendall  at  St  Olave.  We  have  no  further 
information  on  the  former,  but  the  inscription  for  the  latter  tells  us  that  he  was  a monk 
at  St  Mary’s  Abbey.  It  was  not  unusual  for  persons  connected  with  the  Abbey  to  wish 
to  be  commemorated  at  St  Olave’s.32  The  commemoration  of  the  clergy  can  be  seen 
throughout  the  parish  churches  — out  of  the  26  parish  churches  for  which  we  have 
evidence  of  commemoration,  members  of  the  clergy  are  known  to  have  been  commemor- 
ated in  all  but  eight  churches.33 

28-  SeeJ.  A.  Knowles,  ‘The  Church  of  the  Glass-painters,  St  Helen’s  Church,  York’,  British  Society  of  Master 
Glass -Painters  Journal  7 (1939),  1 56^59;  andj.  A.  Knowles,  ‘Glass  Painters  of  York’,  Notes  and  Queries , 12th  series 
8 (Jan  June  1921),  127-28;  323-25;  364-66;  406-07;  442-43;  485~87-  ... 

29  The  St  Martin  window  commemorated  the  vicar  of  St  Martin  who  in  his  will  asked  to  be  buried  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church  presumably  underneath  his  own  window  — rather  than  his  namesake  the  vicar  of 
St  Michael-le-Belfrey,  who  in  any  case  died  hve  years  before  the  completion  of  the  window;  the  confusion 
over  the  two  Roberts  arose  due  to  J.  A.  Knowles’s  article  on  ‘The  West  Window  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand, 
Coney  Street,  York’,  TAJ  38  (1955),  pp.  148-84,  although  it  has  been  ignored  by  the  RCHM  entry  on  St 
Martin,  see  York  5 p.  28. 

30  Namely  Richard  Erghes,  John  Manheld,  Robert  Savage,  John  Walker  and  William  de  Egremond. 

31  • With  the  exception  of  Robert  Savage,  who  cannot  be  traced,  all  the  other  priests  held  the  rectorship  of 
their  respective  churches  it  is  likely  that  Savage  was  also  the  rector  of  the  church  in  which  he  was 
commemorated. 

32-  John  Kilburn,  who  was  the  gatekeeper  at  the  Abbey,  and  John  Hartyng,  who  was  a layman  working  at 
the  Abbey,  both  made  various  bequests  to  St  Olave’s  in  their  wills  of  1436  and  1471  respectively,  even  though 
they  both  wished  to  be  buried  in  the  Abbey  itself;  see  TE  11,  p.  59  and  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  4 f.  167k 

33  These  are:  Holy  Trinity  King’s  Court,  St  Cuthbert,  St  Denys,  St  George,  St  John  Hungate,  St  Olave, 
St  Peter  Little  and  St  Wilfrid. 
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1.6  THE  COMMEMORATION  OF  WOMEN 

Finally,  out  of  143  recorded  inscriptions  (in  windows  and  monuments)  commemorating 
the  laity,  8 1 include  the  name  of  a wife  or  wives  and  we  also  have  nine  inscriptions  which 
commemorate  women  alone.34  The  social  grouping  of  women  — in  affiliation  to  that  of 
their  husbands  — ranges  from  mercantile  to  artisan  to  professional.  Women  were  also 
commemorated  in  23  chantries  founded  by  their  husbands,  as  well  as  being  commemor- 
ated in  four  other  chantries  as  women  alone.35  However,  women  represent  a much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  commemorated  than  men.  There  are  87  men  and  36  women 
commemorated  in  chantries,  126  men  and  81  women  commemorated  in  monuments, 
and  104  men  and  73  women  commemorated  in  windows  — of  these,  11  women  are 
commemorated  in  windows  and  monuments  simply  as  someone’s  wife,  their  proper  names 
either  not  having  been  entered  in  the  inscription  or  not  having  been  recorded  by  the 
antiquarians.  Even  so,  women  do  represent  a sizeable  group  in  the  context  of  commemor- 
ation, a fact  which  perhaps  reflects  the  unusual  prominence  they  enjoyed  in  economic 
life  at  York.36 

Although  the  prominence  of  merchants  and  clergy  is  noticeable  even  from  the  surviving 
visual  evidence  of  windows  and  monuments,  the  involvement  of  the  artisan  classes  is  far 
less  obvious  in  surviving  memorials.  What  is  striking  is  not  only  the  extent  to  which  the 
artisan  classes  participated  in  all  three  forms  of  commemoration  but  also  the  variety  of 
artisan  occupations  which  can  be  seen  to  have  taken  part  in  these  essentially  elitist 
activities. 

1.7  THE  ECONOMIC  CONTEXT  OF  COMMEMORATION 

Having  looked  at  the  social  distribution  of  memorials,  it  is  necessary  to  put  these  com- 
memorations into  context  with  regard  to  the  relative  costs  of  chantries,  monuments  and 
windows.37  In  purely  numerical  terms  we  can  see  that  monuments  were  the  most  popular 
form  of  commemoration,  followed  by  windows  and  then  chantries  (see  Table  1).  This  in 
turn  suggests  that  chantries  were  the  most  expensive  form  of  commemoration,  followed 
by  windows  and  then  monuments.  We  can  see  how  this  is  borne  out  by  testamentary 
evidence,  which  shows  that  the  average  price  for  a stone  with  a brass  inscription  was 
between  £1  and  £2. 38  The  exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  will  of  the  cordwainer  Thomas 
Graa  (1405),  who  bequeathed  100  marks  (i.e.  £66  135.  4 d.)  for  a marble  slab  with  images 
of  himself  and  his  wife  Matilda.39  In  England  as  a whole,  the  cost  of  a monumental  brass 
ranged  from  £3  for  an  inscription  only,  to  £i5~£20  for  a large  brass  with  full-length 


34-  Barnett,  ‘Memorials  and  Commemoration’,  Appendix  A.  1 and  A. 2.  The  sample  is  based  on  those 
inscriptions  which  give  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  male  commemorated  was  in  holy  orders.  The  nine 
women  commemorated  by  an  individual  monument  are:  Ellen  Waghen,  Agnes  Manars,  Margaret  Northebye, 
Matilda  Westbe,  Agnes  Buller,  Isabel  Sparry,  Jannet  Walton,  Agnes  Brounflete  and  Mary  Gylle. 

35-  The  women  founders  are:  Elena  de  Seizevaux  1334;  Joan  de  Hornby  1379;  Ellen  de  Gisburn  1392;  and 
Margaret  Boynton  (undated). 

36  P.  J.  P.  Goldberg,  ‘Female  Labour,  Female  Service  and  Marriage  in  the  Late  Medieval  Urban  North’, 
Northern  History  22  (1986),  pp.  18-36. 

37  See  Barnett,  ‘Memorials  and  Commemoration’,  chapter  3 section  3.2  and  tables  3.5,  3.6,  3.7  and  3.9 
for  further  discussion. 

38  For  example  see  wills  of  William  Driffield,  1361  ( TE  1,  p.  73);  John  de  Preston  Sr,  1400  (TE  1,  pp. 
269-70);  Robert  Dale,  1517  (BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  9 f.  57J;  and  Alexander  Foster,  1520  (TE  v,  p.  120);  and 
Barnett,  ‘Memorials  and  Commemoration’,  table  3.6. 

39  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  3 ff.  235v-236r. 
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effigy,  canopy  and  shields.40  The  cost  of  figurative  stained  glass  windows  was  higher,  as 
can  also  be  seen  from  testamentary  evidence.  The  average  church  aisle  window,  consisting 
of  three  lights  complete  with  Perpendicular  tracery  would  have  cost  no  less  than  c.  £10, 
while  a large  east  or  west  window  would  have  been  considerably  more  expensive  and 
clerestory  windows  would  have  been  smaller  and  therefore  cheaper.41  The  merchant 
Reginald  Bawtre  bequeathed  ioou  (i.e.  £5)  in  his  will  (1429)  for  a new  window  in  the 
south  aisle  at  All  Saints  North  Street,  which  the  antiquarian  evidence  demonstrates  was 
a shared  commemoration  between  Bawtre  and  Nicholas  Blackburne  Senior.42  The  cost 
of  setting  up  a perpetual  chantry  can  be  worked  out  from  the  entries  in  the  Calendar  of 
Patent  Rolls  which  contain  much  information  on  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  founders. 
Out  of  27  chantries  founded  between  13 11  and  1489,  whose  yearly  value  is  specified, 
the  average  yearly  income  (usually  from  alienation  of  lands  and  messuages)  averages  at 
£5  2 s.  8 d.43  The  foundation  deed  also  involved  a single  payment  for  the  cost  of  the 
licence  and  a yearly  fee  to  the  ‘housegabef.  Overall  this  represents  a much  more  onerous 
financial  commitment  than  the  specific  and  finite  sum  needed  for  a monument  or 
window.44  The  cost  of  a chantry  licence  appears  to  have  ranged  from  one  to  five  times 
the  value  of  the  annual  rents  — Robert  Meek’s  chantry  was  licensed  for  £5  for  an  annual 
rent  of  £4  in  1316,  while  William  Graa’s  chantry,  which  was  worth  £4  a year,  was 
licensed  for  £20  in  1377. 45  Out  of  a total  of  56  endowments  — some  of  which  were 
consecutive  ones  for  the  same  chantry  — at  least  20  were  worth  £4  or  more.  At  least 
some  of  these  chantries  appear  to  have  been  quite  wealthy  foundations  — Richard  de 
Barneby’s  earned  rent  from  seven  messuages,  while  John  de  Langeton’s  was  worth  ten 
marks  (£6  135.  4 d.)  a year,  which  is  the  highest  specified  amount.46  We  can  compare 
these  figures  with  the  evidence  from  the  will  of  Sir  John  Gilliott,  who  in  1509  bequeathed 
£400  ‘or  more’  to  purchase  land  worth  £6  a year  to  establish  a chantry  at  St  Saviour’s.47 
This  suggests  that  the  initial  outlay  for  one  of  the  wealthier  chantries  represented  a very 
considerable  investment,  far  beyond  that  of  even  the  most  sumptuous  monument  or 
window. 

40-  Paul  Binski,  ‘Monumental  Brasses’,  in  Age  of  Chivalry.  Art  of  Plantagenet  England  1200-1400,  (eds)  Jonathan 
Alexander  and  Paul  Binski,  (London  1987),  pp.  171-73  suggests  4(3  for  an  inscription  alone,  £6  for  a simple 
cross  with  inscription  and  4(15-4(20  for  a large  brass  with  full-length  effigy,  canopy  and  shields.  M.  W.  Norris, 
introduction  to  Monumental  Brasses.  The  Portfolio  Plates  of  the  Monumental  Brass  Society  i8g4—ig84,  (Woodbridge 
1988),  p.  8 suggests  4(3  for  an  inscription  and  over  fi  5 for  an  elaborate  canopied  brass.  Richard  Marks, 
Stained  Glass  in  England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  (London  1993),  p.  6 suggests  that  a hgural  brass  cost  below  £ 2 
between  1465  and  1538.  Malcolm  Norris,  Monumental  Brasses.  The  Craft,  (London  1978),  pp.  52—53  provides 
a selection  of  English  brasses  with  effigies  ranging  from  £2  to  £20.  See  also  Sally  Badham,  ‘Monumental 
Brasses:  the  Development  of  the  York  Workshops  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries’,  in  Medieval  Art 
and  Architecture  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ed.  C.  Wilson,  British  Archaeological  Association  Conference 
Transactions  for  1983,  (Feeds  1989),  pp.  165-85;  John  Blair,  ‘Purbeck  Marble’,  in  English  Medieval  Industries, 
ed.  John  Blair  and  Nigel  Ramsay,  (Fondon  1991),  pp.  52-54. 

41  Two  independent  bequests  of  4(10  for  a window  at  All  Saints,  Fydd,  in  Kent,  were  made  by  John  Seawlys 
in  1476  and  by  John  Aylewyn  in  1494,  see  C.  R.  Councer,  Lost  Glass  from  Kent  Churches,  Kent  Archaeological 
Society,  (Maidstone  1980),  pp.  79-80  and  Marks,  Stained  Glass,  pp.  6,  20. 

42-  For  Bawtre’s  will  see  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  2 ff.  572Ar'v;  the  antiquarian  evidence  for  the  window  is  in 
Johnston  f.  94v. 

43-  CPR  1307-13,  pp.  303,  343,  496;  CPR  1313- 1 7,  pp.  156,  448,  537;  CPR  1317 - 21,  pp.  312,  420,  587; 
CPR  1338-40,  pp.  122,  249;  CPR  1338-61,  p.  200;  CPR  1361-64,  p.  102;  CPR  1364-67,  p.  98;  CPR  1367-70, 
p.  47;  CPR  1370-74,  p.  42;  CPR  1377-81,  pp.  21,  216,  285,  375,  435;  CPR  1381-83,  p.  318;  CPR  1331  -36, 
p.  597;  CPR  1416-22 , p.  89;  CPR  1432-61,  p.  632;  CPR  1483-34,  p.  265;  YCR  iv,  p.  144;  YMB  1,  p.  36. 

44  See  Barnett,  ‘Memorials  and  Commemoration’,  chapter  3,  table  3.9. 

45-  For  Meek’s  chantry  see  CPR  1313— 17,  p.  537  and  YCC  1,  p.  73;  for  Graa’s  chantry  see  CPR  1377-81, 
pp.  21  and  435  and  YCC  1,  p.  44. 

46-  For  de  Barneby’s  chantry  see  CPR  1377—81,  p.  256  and  YCC  1,  p.  77;  for  de  Fangeton’s  chantry  see 
CPR  1377-81,  p.  216  and  YCC  1,  p.  77. 

47  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  8 ff.  32v — 34v;  also  TE  v,  pp.  12-16. 
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PART  2:  MOTIVATIONS 

We  have  a complex  network  of  relationships  which  interlink  the  commemorated 
business,  familial,  parish,  political  and  social.  Familial  links  play  a vital  role  in  commemor- 
ation and  can  be  seen  to  operate  through  extended  family  relationships  as  well  as  from 
generation  to  generation. 

2.1  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 

On  one  level  we  have  straightforward  parent-and-offspring  combined  and  simultaneous 
commemoration.  This  can  be  seen  to  be  the  case  at  St  Michael-le-Belfrey,  in  the  Beckwith 
and  Elwald  windows;48  at  Holy  Trinity  King’s  Court,  in  the  Gaunt  monument;49  and  at 
St  Cuthbert,  in  the  Gyselay  window.50  On  another  level  there  is  continuity  of  testamentary 
bequests  by  parents  and  offspring  who  belong  to  the  same  parish  church:  the  Appilgarths 
and  the  Dautres  at  St  Michael  Spurriergate  and  the  Karrs  at  St  Sampson.51  At  St  Crux 
John  Barden  was  commemorated  by  a chantry,  while  his  daughter  Agnes  and  his  son- 
in-law  Henry  Wyman  were  commemorated  by  a funerary  monument.52  A more  complex 
expression  of  the  parent-offspring  link  can  be  seen  in  those  churches  where  the  parent 
is  commemorated  by  a memorial  these  churches  are  subsequently  remembered  by  an 
offspring  who  belongs  to  a different  parish  church.  At  All  Saints  Pavement  Sir  John 
Gilliot,  the  son  of  the  mercer  John  Gilvot,  acknowledged  his  father’s  commemoration  in 
the  church  by  making  bequests  to  its  clergy  even  though  his  own  parish  church  was  in 
fact  St  Saviour’s.53  In  a similar  way,  Robert  Howme  asked  to  be  buried  in  his  father’s 
chantry  chapel  at  Holy  Trinity  Goodramgate  rather  than  in  his  own  parish  church  of  St 
Maurice;54  and  another  Robert  Howme,  probably  a cousin,  made  a testamentary  bequest 
to  the  same  chantry  chapel.55  William  Selby  asked  to  be  buried  near  his  father  Roger  at 
St  John  Ousebridge  (where  the  latter  was  commemorated  in  a window)  rather  than  in 
his  own  parish  church  of  St  Michael  Spurriergate.56 

As  well  as  links  down  the  generations  there  are  also  links  across.  At  Holy  Trinity  King’s 
Court  we  have  the  simultaneous  commemoration  of  the  Towthorp  brothers  and  their 
wives;57  while  at  St  Michael  Spurriergate  we  have  the  Vicars,  who  were  also  most  prob- 


48-  Glover  p.  432;  College  of  Arms  MS.  Glover  f.  253v;  BL  MS.  Harley  1394  f.  1 54v;  BL  MS.  Harley  1420 
f.  222v;  BL  MS.  Add.  1801 1 f.  258v;  Dugdale  f.  78  Dodsworth  157  f.  i8v. 

49-  Dodsworth  161  f.  41b 

50-  Dodsworth  157  f.  iov. 

51  Richard  Appilgarth  and  his  son  William  bequeathed  a chalice  to  the  church  of  St  Michael,  and  William 
was  probably  commemorated  in  a window  there,  BI  Reg.  3 IT.  4848  531 r v;  Thomas  Dautre  and  his  son  John 
also  made  bequests  to  the  church  of  St  Michael,  and  John  was  probably  commemorated  in  the  St  John 
window  there,  BI  Reg.  2 ff.  413^  148  also  TE  11  pp.  59-61  and  230-34;  Thomas  Karr  and  his  son  John 
made  bequests  to  the  church  of  St  Samson  and  John  was  commemorated  there  in  two  windows,  on  the  font 
and  on  a roof  boss,  BI  Reg.  2 IT.  7gv-8ov,  also  TE  11  p.  92,  BI  Reg.  5 IT.  327v-32g8  also  TE  iv  pp.  26-30; 
see  Barnett,  ‘Memorials  and  Commemoration’,  chapter  3. 

52  Johnston  f.  1308  Keepe  p.  137;  Torre  p.  1 7 1 ; Gent  p.  164;  TCC  pp.  74-  75;  BI  Reg.  1 IT.  95v  and  ioor  v. 

53  John  the  elder  was  commemorated  at  All  Saints  by  a large  hgural  brass  which  included  effigies  of  himself, 
his  wife  and  his  children,  whereas  John  the  younger  was  commemorated  at  St  Saviour’s  by  a posthumous 
chantry:  Dodsworth  157  f.  258  Johnston  f.  1 i8v;  Keepe  p.  1 19;  Torre  p.  223;  BI  Reg.  5 IT.  237^-2388  BI  Reg. 
8 ff.  32v~34v,  also  TE  v pp.  12-16,  TCC  1 p.  67;  TCC  11  p.  472. 

54-  Robert  Sr  was  commemorated  by  a chantry  chapel,  the  structure  of  which  still  survives  to  the  south  of 
the  south  aisle  at  Holy  Trinity:  Keepe  p.  165,  Dugdale  f.  1698  Torre  p.  31,  BI  Reg.  3 ff.  365v~366v. 

55  BI  Reg.  3 f.  247V  Other  members  of  the  Holme  family  were  commemorated  at  St  Maurice  where 
Dodsworth  noted  the  Holme  arms  and  an  inscription  to  (Thomas)  Holme  and  (wife)  Mar(garet)  in  the  south 
east  window,  Dodsworth  157  f.  iir. 

56  Roger  Selby  was  commemorated  in  a window  at  St  John’s  together  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  and  with 
William  and  Alice  Stockton:  BI  Reg.  3 f.  5288  Dodsworth  161  f.  36b 

57-  Dodsworth  161  f.  4 ir;  Johnston  f.  1 76v. 
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ably  brothers.58  Successive  marriages  also  provide  links  as  in  the  memorials  of  the 
Colynsons-Stocktons  at  All  Saints  North  Street;59  of  the  Hylls-Boltons  at  Holy  Trinity 
King’s  Court;60  and  of  the  Hancocks  and  Johnsons  at  St  Michael  Spurriergate.61 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  most  complex  expressions  of  family  commemoration.  At  All 
Saints  Pavement  the  Brounefletes  or  Bromfletes  were  commemorated  both  across  and 
down  the  generations,  with  Thomas  Brouneflete,  his  wife,  five  daughters,  his  father-in- 
law  and  brother  as  well  as  another  relative,  possibly  a cousin,  named  Agnes.62  Similarly, 
at  St  Mary  Castlegate  at  least  four  generations  of  Graas  from  the  late  thirteenth  to  the 
early  fifteenth  centuries  were  commemorated  by  chantries  and  tomb  monuments  — they 
also  bequeathed  books  and  silverware  to  the  church.63  The  Gilliots  were  commemorated 
not  only  at  All  Saints  Pavement  but  also  at  St  Saviour’s  and  at  All  Saints  North  Street 
in  the  latter  church  the  cleric  John  Gillyot  gave  a new  chancel  roof  and  a misericord.64 
At  All  Saints  North  Street  the  chantry  founded  by  Adam  Bank  and  his  wife  Margaret 
proved  a focus  for  commemoration  by  her  relatives  John  Bawtry  (who  may  have  been 
her  brother)  and  his  nephew  Reginald,  virtually  becoming  a Bank-Bawtre  family  chapel.65 

The  most  wide-reaching  example  of  family  commemoration  is  that  of  the  Blackburns.66 
At  All  Saints  North  Street  the  initial  impetus  was  provided  in  the  1420s  by  the  commemor- 
ation in  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  of  Nicholas  Senior  and  Junior  and  their  wives, 
and  in  another  window  of  the  north  aisle  which  included  a memorial  to  Nicholas  of 
Richmond,  the  father  of  Nicholas  Senior.  Sometime  between  1429  and  1432,  Nicholas 
Senior  and  his  wife  Margaret  were  also  commemorated  in  a window  of  the  south  aisle 
together  with  Reginald  Bawtre  and  his  family.67  At  the  same  time,  the  numerous  offspring 
of  Nicholas  Senior  also  took  up  the  notion  of  commemoration  and  we  find  the  Boltons 
(that  is  John  and  his  wife  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Senior)  whose  parish  church 
was  St  John  Ousebridge,  founding  a chantry  at  All  Saints  and  most  probably  being 
commemorated  in  the  ‘Prick  of  Conscience’  window  along  with  other  couples.68  We  know 
that  the  chaplain  William  Revetour,  who  was  the  godfather  of  John  and  Alice  Bolton’s 
daughter  Isabel,  bequeathed  to  Alice  a copy  of  the  Prick  of  Conscience  which  could  have 


58-  Dodsworth  161  f.  364  Johnston  f.  1054  Keepe  p.  156;  Torre  pp.  350,  353;  Hutton  York  Minster  p.  23; 
Hutton  Lansdowne  f.  14k 

59-  Johnston  f.  954  Keepe  p.  123;  Gent  p.  162;  Hutton  York  Minster  p.  24;  Hutton  Lansdowne  f.  144  Torre 
p.  620;  BI  Reg.  2 ff.  378r-38o4  Reg.  CC  pp.  19,  32. 

60  Dodsworth  161  f.  34k 

61-  BI  Reg.  5 ff.  2574  5 1 ov  5 1 1 v,  also  TE  iv  pp.  120--21;  Dodsworth  157  f.  184  Dodsworth  161  f.  364 
Johnston  ff.  105^4  Keepe  p.  156;  Hutton  York  Minster  p.  24  and  Hutton  Lansdowne  f.  144  Torre  p.  352. 

62-  Dodsworth  161  ff.  324  324  Johnston  ff  ii8rv;  Keepe  p.  121;  Torre  p.  224;  BI  Reg.  2 ff.  38orv. 

63-  John  Graa  founded  a chantry  at  St  Mary’s  in  1 293;  Robert  Graa  founded  a chantry  in  1 380;  William 
and  Joan  Graa  founded  a chantry  in  1377  and  were  also  commemorated  by  a limestone  tomb  chest  post- 
1378;  their  son  Thomas  made  extensive  bequests  to  the  church  in  1405  and  arranged  for  a sumptuous 
monument  for  himself  and  his  wife;  Dodsworth  157  f.  244  Dugdale  f.  74  Johnston  f.  1044  Torre  p.  383;  CPR 
1 377-8 1 pp.  21,  435;  TCC  1 p.  44;  BI  Reg.  1,  f.  424  BI  Reg.  3 ff.  235^2634  P.  M.  Tillott,  ‘The  Parish 
Churches’,  in  VCHY  p.  393. 

64-  BI  Reg.  5 ff.  236^4  TCC  1 p.  67;  TCC  11  p.  472;  Tork  3 pp.  5-7,  10. 

65-  TCR  hi  p.  30;  TCR  iv  p.  144;  BI  Reg.  3 f.  66^674  BI  Reg.  2 ff.  572Ar~4  TML  L 2/4  f.  157k  Margaret 
refers  to  John  Bawtre  as  ‘her  relative’  ( consanguineum  meum ) in  her  will,  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  3 ff.  66v-67r.  For 
evidence  of  Reginald  Bawtre’s  two  windows  at  All  Saints’  see  Johnston  f.  954  Hutton  York  Minster  pp.  25-26; 
Hutton  Lansdowne  f.  154  Dodsworth  157  f.  17k 

66-  for  a study  of  the  Blackburn  family,  see  S.  Tranter,  ‘Relationships  and  Responsibilities:  the  World  View 
of  a Late  Medieval  Merchant  Family’,  York  M.A.  diss.  (1989). 

67  Gent  p.  163,  Dugdale  f.  1 714  Johnston  f.  1854  Torre  p.  624-25;  Hutton  York  Minster  pp.  25  26;  Hutton 
Lansdowne  f.  154  Dodsworth  157  f.  174  BI  Reg.  2 ff.  i68v-i6g4  2904  6o5r-6o6v;  BI  Reg.  3 ff.  4 1 5V— 4 1 7V, 
also  TE  11  pp.  17-21,  46-51. 

68  BI  Reg.  2 f.  1074  TCR  111  p.  30;  Johnston  f.  99k 
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been  used  as  the  basis  for  the  iconography  of  the  window.69  The  ‘Prick  of  Conscience’ 
window  represents  a visually  outstanding  and  unique  interpretation  of  the  text  dated 
c.  1325—50  and  wrongly  attributed  to  the  Yorkshire  hermit  Richard  Rolle  (d.  1349).70 
The  text  belongs  to  a wide  oeuvre  of  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  devotional  literature 
and  is  represented  at  All  Saints  North  Street  with  15  panels  each  accompanied  by  a 
couplet  in  English  — five  of  these  couplets  are  almost  literal  reproductions  from  the 
poem  while  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  written  especially  for  the  window.  Copies  of  the 
text  are  known  to  have  circulated  in  York  in  the  fifteenth  century  — apart  from  Alice 
Bolton,  other  known  owners  of  the  text  include  Agnes  Stapilton  (d.  1448);  and  the 
Franciscan  Friars.71  At  the  same  time,  John  Bolton’s  commemoration  extended  to  St 
Saviour,  where  he  wished  to  be  buried.72  Meanwhile,  Nicholas  Senior’s  eldest  son  John 
moved  out  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints  and  first  lived  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary  Castlegate 
with  his  first  wife  Katherine,  and  then  moved  to  that  of  St  Cuthbert  with  his  second  wife 
Joan  (nee  Bowes).  John  Blackburn’s  commemoration  in  a window  at  St  Cuthbert  was 
related  to  his  in-laws’  links  with  the  church  — Joan’s  parents  William  and  Isabel  were 
commemorated  there  both  in  a window  and  later  in  a funerary  monument.73  John 
Blackburn’s  funerary  monument  however  is  to  be  found  at  St  Mary  Castlegate,  along 
with  his  first  wife  and  their  sons.74 

We  can  see  that  the  family  was  a powerful  focus  of  commemoration,  capable  of 
expanding  across  more  than  one  parish  church  and  acting  as  a net  cast  wide  to  encompass 
new  alliances  and  generations.  It  is  also  significant  that  family  links  operated  among  lay 
groups  other  than  merchants  (such  as  the  Gyseleys,  the  Towthorps  and  the  Graas)  as 
well  as  involving  the  clergy.75 

2.2  POFITICAF  MOTIVATIONS 

A large  proportion  of  the  commemorated  played  a part  in  civic  and  national  government. 
This  was  clearly  an  important  aspect  of  their  lives,  because  it  was  stressed  in  their  epitaphs 
more  frequently  than  their  occupation.76 

We  know  that  126  (58  per  cent)  out  of  217  non-clerical,  non-armiger  men  who  were 
commemorated  in  chantries,  monuments  and  windows  were  also  involved  in  political 


69-  TE  11,  pp.  1 1 6- 1 8,  and  also  Richard  Marks,  Stained  Glass  in  England  During  the  Middle  Ages,  (London 
1 993)5  p.  84. 

70  J.  T.  Fowler,  ‘The  Fifteen  Last  Days  of  the  World  in  Medieval  Art  and  Literature’,  TAJ  23  (1915),  pp. 
3 1 3-37;  Jonathan  Flughes,  Pastors  and  Visionaries:  Religion  and  Secular  Life  in  Late  Medieval  Yorkshire,  (Woodbridge 
1988),  pp.  1,  148,  15 1,  203,  268,  293,  295;  E.  A.  Gee,  ‘The  Painted  Glass  of  All  Saints  North  Street  York’, 
Archaeologia  102  (1969),  pp.  158-62.  See  the  original  text  in  R.  Morris  (ed.),  The  Pricke  of  Conscience,  (Berlin 
1 863),  pp.  129-31. 

71  TE  11,  pp.  1 16-18;  North  Country  Wills,  pp.  48-49:  Barnett,  ‘Memorials  and  Commemoration’,  Appendix 
A. 2 sub  William  Revetour,  Alice  Bolton  and  Agnes  Stapilton;  also  Jonathan  Flughes,  ‘The  Administration  of 
Confession  in  the  Diocese  of  York  in  the  Fourteenth  Century’,  in  Studies  in  Clergy  and  Ministry  in  Medieval  England, 
(ed.)  David  M.  Smith,  Borthwick  Studies  in  History  1,  (York  1991),  pp.  95,  106,  108.  N.  R.  Ker,  Medieval 
Libraries  of  Great  Britain , 2nd  edn,  (London  1964),  p.  218  tells  us  that  the  Franciscan  copy  of  the  MS.  is  now 
at  Arundel  Castle  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

72-  BI  Reg.  2 f.  io7v. 

73-  Dodsworth  157  IF.  iov,  2ir;  Keepe  p.  128;  Torre  p.  516;  Gent  p.  166. 

74  Johnston  f.  1045  Torre  p.  384;  BI  Reg.  2 f.  507v. 

75  We  know  that  Thomas  Graa  was  a wine  merchant  but  his  son  Thomas  was  a cordwainer  ( Freemen  pp. 
61,  75);  William  Gyselay  was  a scrivener  and  his  son  John  an  armiger  ( Freemen  pp.  113,  172);  and  the 
Towthorpes  were  butchers  (BI  Reg.  2 ff.  485r-486r,  BI  Reg.  5 ff.  50r~v). 

76-  At  All  Saints  Pavement,  the  merchants  John  Acaster,  William  Todd,  John  Gilliot,  Thomas  Santon,  John 
Feriby,  Thomas  Gare  and  Thomas  Brounfleet  ail  chose  to  declare  their  civic  roles  and  neglected  to  mention 
their  professions;  Dodsworth  157  f.  253  Dodsworth  161  IF.  3 1 r,  3U,  325  33r;  Johnston  ff.  1 1 iv,  ii8r,  ii8v; 
Keepe  pp.  1 19-21;  Torre  pp.  222-25. 
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activities  and  that  68  (31  per  cent)  of  them  reached  the  mayoralty.77  It  cannot  be  suffic- 
iently stressed  how  socially  prestigious  this  office  was  and  how  its  holders  — mostly 
merchants  — strenuously  fought  to  preserve  their  hold  on  it.  When  the  city’s  constitution 
was  revised  in  1517  to  allow  for  the  greater  representation  of  newly  prosperous  crafts, 
mercantile  representation  in  the  common  council  was  also  increased  while  some  of  the 
large  and  potentially  troublesome  crafts  were  excluded  altogether.78 

However,  the  patterns  of  office-holding  show  slight  differences  between  the  three  categ- 
ories of  commemoration.  Among  those  commemorated  by  chantries  we  find  the  largest 
number  of  chamberlains,  which  was  the  lowest  of  the  offices  considered  here  — the  office 
was  open  to  all  occupations  but  it  wielded  no  real  political  power.79  We  also  find  the 
highest  number  of  bailiffs,  which  is  an  indication  of  the  high  proportion  of  commemor- 
ations in  this  medium  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  however  noticeable  that  in  this 
category,  which  contains  the  smallest  number  of  overall  commemorations  compared  with 
monuments  and  windows,  we  also  find  the  largest  number  of  mayors  and  the  smallest 
number  of  no  office-holders.  It  is  significant  that  in  all  three  categories  the  highest  number 
of  office-holders  reached  the  mayoralty.  Between  1275  and  1550  170  men  held  the  office 
of  mayor  — of  these,  62  were  commemorated  in  the  parish  churches.80  At  the  same 
time,  the  large  number  of  non-office-holders,  especially  among  those  commemorated  by 
monuments,  indicates  that  commemoration  in  parish  churches  was  not  limited  to  those 
individuals  who  held  civic  office. 

2.3  SOCIAL  CONTACTS 

Another  important  common  factor  among  the  commemorated  was  the  level  of  social 
contact  among  them.  In  this  context  it  is  useful  to  turn  to  the  register  of  the  guild  of 
Corpus  Christi  (1408  1546)  as  an  index  of  social  contact.  The  guild’s  role  as  a common 
factor  among  those  commemorated  in  the  east  window  of  Holy  Trinity  Goodramgate 
has  already  been  noted,  but  it  can  also  be  seen  to  apply  to  other  groups.81 

The  distribution  of  social  groups  indicates  that  merchants  dominated  this  particular 
coterie  — the  76  commemorated  who  were  also  members  of  the  guild  include  52  mer- 
chants, ten  clergy,  seven  armigers  (including  one  Baron),  five  artisans  and  two  lay  clerks.82 
Membership  of  the  guild  appears  to  have  a been  a common  factor  in  the  Russell  chantry 
(1460);  in  the  late  fifteenth-century  Beverley,  Gilliot  and  Feriby  monuments  at  All  Saints 
Pavement;  in  the  late  fifteenth-century  Vicars,  Johnson  and  Wilson  monuments  at  St 
Michael  Spurriergate  and  in  the  early  sixteenth-century  Elwald  and  Beckwith  windows 
at  St  Michael-le-Belfrey.  It  also  underlay  the  family-linked  Blackburne  and  Bowes  win- 
dows at  St  Cuthbert,  and  the  Selby  and  Stockton  window  at  St  John  Ousebridge.  The 
guild  of  Corpus  Christi  was  a prestigious  club,  whose  membership  was  not  confined  to 
York  citizens  and  which  included  among  its  numbers  Cecily  Duchess  of  York,  Archbishop 
George  Neville,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  Archbishop  Thomas 


77  These  results  are  based  on:  Barnett,  ‘Memorials  and  Commemoration’,  tables  3.24,  3.25  and  3.26. 

78-  H.  Swanson,  Medieval  Artisans,  pp.  123-24.  Merchants  were  also  noticeable  among  M.P.s,  see  Elizabeth 
L.  Shields,  ‘The  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  York  1485-1515’,  York,  Historian  11  (1994),  pp.  9-22. 

79-  Jennifer  I.  Kermode,  ‘Urban  Decline?  The  Flight  from  Office  in  Late  Medieval  York’,  Economic  History 
Review  second  series  35  (1982),  pp.  187,  193. 

80-  The  number  of  men  who  held  the  mayor’s  office  is  based  on  Drake’s  list,  pp.  360-64. 

81  Pauline  E.  Sheppard  Routh,  ‘A  Gift  and  Its  Giver:  John  Walker  and  the  East  Window  of  Holy  Trinity 
Goodramgate  York’,  YAJ  58  (1986),  pp.  1 19-20. 

82-  See  Barnett,  ‘Memorials  and  Commemoration’,  table  3.27  ‘Members  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi 
among  the  Commemorated’  and  chapter  3 section  3.5. 
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Rotherham.83  However,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  social  focus  provided  by  the  guild 
could  have  furthered  the  impetus  to  commemoration  among  the  above-mentioned  groups. 

2.4  PROPERTY  OWNERSHIP 

A common  theme  in  the  wills  of  the  commemorated  is  the  ownership  of  lands,  messuages 
and  tenements.84  Out  of  the  67  commemorated  who  bequeathed  lands,  tenements,  messu- 
ages and  houses  in  their  wills,  the  merchants  alone  account  for  the  single  largest  group, 
while  the  mercantile  group  as  a whole  (merchants,  mercers,  goldsmiths,  apothecaries, 
grocers  and  drapers)  represent  32  per  cent  of  the  total.  However,  it  is  also  noticeable 
that  artisans  (seven),  clergy  (two),  lawyers  (two)  and  armigers  (one)  are  also  part  of  this 
small  group.  The  individuals  in  this  list  were  among  the  wealthiest  of  their  kind.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  artisan  groups  represented  here  are  tanners,  carpenters  and  butch- 
ers — from  the  discussion  of  the  relative  wealth  of  artisan  groups  above  we  can  see  that 
tanners  and  butchers  were  known  to  be  especially  well-off.  The  properties  bequeathed 
in  these  wills  are  primarily  within  the  city  of  York  and  its  suburbs  — the  notable  exceptions 
are  the  mercer  John  Gilliot  who  had  lands  and  tenements  in  Sherburn  in  Elmet  and 
Towthorp,  the  tanner  William  Lonnesdale  who  had  a tenement  in  Pocklington,  and  the 
notary  and  merchant  John  Chapman  who  owned  lands,  meadows  and  pastures  in  and 
around  Kneesall,  Ompton,  and  Ollerton  in  Sherwood  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  as 
well  as  lands,  tenements  and  pastures  in  and  around  Foggathorp,  Escrick  and  North 
Dalton  in  the  county  of  York,  and  lead  mines  in  Hexham,  Swaledale  and  Craven.85  The 
lack  of  properties  further  afield  indicates  that  at  least  until  the  early  sixteenth  century 
the  commemorated  were  still  city-bound,  even  though  successive  generations  sometimes 
used  their  wealth  to  acquire  landed  gentry  status.86  The  descendants  of  the  Basys,  Graas, 
Holmes,  and  Salleys  appear  to  have  followed  such  a pattern  and  established  manorial 
possessions  as  far  afield  as  Lincolnshire  and  the  West  Riding.87 

2.5  PROFESSIONAL  CONTACTS 

Another  common  link  — of  which  we  have  several  examples  — can  be  found  in  pro- 
fessional or  business  contacts.  At  All  Saints  Pavement  were  a chantry  (1401)  and  a 
monument  (post- 1401)  which  commemorated  the  drapers  William  de  Pountfrayt,  John 
Thornton  and  the  latter’s  wife  Katherine.88  The  Thornton-Pountfrayt  monument  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  because  Pountfrayt’s  wife  Avicia  had  predeceased  him  and  was  already 
buried  in  All  Saints,  yet  his  memorial  and  hers  were  not  in  the  same  place  (indeed  there 
is  no  trace  of  Avicia’s  monument  at  All  Saints  in  either  the  visual  or  the  antiquarian 


83-  Members  in  1456,  1471,  1477  and  1489  respectively,  see  Reg.  CCpp.  55,  79,  101,  124;  alsoj.  A.  Knowles, 
Essays  in  the  History  of  the  York  School  of  Glass -Painting , (London  1936),  p.  169. 

84-  See  Barnett,  ‘Memorials  and  Commemoration’,  table  3.28  and  chapter  3 section  3.5. 

85  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  5 IT.  237r-38r  and  f.  3253  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  10  ff.  52v-54v;  YML  MS.  L 2/5  IT. 
i58r-i6ov;  TE  v,  pp.  240-45. 

86-  D.  M.  Palliser,  Tudor  York,  (Oxford  1979),  pp.  131-32  discusses  ‘betterment’  migrants  who  moved  from 
their  rural  birthplace  in  order  to  rise  socially  and  who  sometimes  retired  back  to  the  countryside  after  amassing 
wealth  in  the  town;  see  also  Jennifer  I.  Kermode,  ‘The  Merchants  of  Three  Northern  English  Towns’,  in 
Profession,  Vocation  and  Culture  in  Later  Medieval  England , (ed.)  C.  Clough,  (Liverpool  1982),  p.  37;  and  Peter  Clark, 
‘The  Migrant  in  Kentish  Towns  1580  1640’,  in  Crisis  and  Order  in  English  Towns  1500-1700,  (eds)  Peter  Clark 
and  Paul  Slack,  (London  1972),  pp.  134-  38. 

87  R.  B.  Dobson,  ‘The  Loundation  of  Perpetual  Chantries  by  the  Citizens  of  Medieval  York’  Studies  in  Church 
History  4 (1967),  G.  J.  Cuming  (ed.),  pp.  22-38,  esp.  p.  28. 

88  Dodsworth  161  f.  3 1 v;  Johnston  f.  ii8r;  Keepe  p.  121;  Torre  p.  224. 
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record).89  When  the  Thorntons  came  to  arrange  for  their  monument  they  chose  to  be 
commemorated  next  to  where  William  lay  buried  and  to  make  this  explicit  in  their 
epitaph.  In  windows  we  find  this  type  of  link  in  the  Bawtre-Blackburne  windows  at  All 
Saints  North  Street  (one  pre-1429,  the  other  c.  1429-32)  and  in  the  Stockton-Selby 
window  at  St  John  Ousebridge  (1430s)  — all  the  commemorated  belonged  to  the  mer- 
chant class.90  This  phenomenon  can  also  be  witnessed  in  other  merchant  chantries  - 
specifically  in  the  chantry  of  the  merchant  Thomas  Smyth,  his  wife  Katherine  and  John 
Braithwaite  at  St  Martin  Coney  Street  (1471)  and  in  that  of  the  mercer  William  de 
Grantham,  his  wife  Maud  and  the  merchant  William  de  Santon  at  St  Helen  Stonegate 
( 1 3 7 1 ).9 1 This  practice  of  commemorating  one’s  fellow  merchants  is  reflected  in  testamen- 
tary evidence  — for  instance  in  Henry  Markett’s  1443  bequest  of  4 d.  to  every  chaplain 
in  York  to  pray  for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  fellow  merchants  Henry  Wyman,  Nicholas 
Blackburn  Senior  and  their  wives;  and  in  John  Feriby’s  1490  bequest  of  four  tenements 
in  exchange  for  prayers  for  himself  and  his  family  and  for  Thomas  Beverlay  and  his 
family.92  This  type  of  link  is  however  not  exclusive  to  the  laity.  We  have  three  further 
examples  of  commemoration  linked  by  professional  ties:  the  Feriby-Bilton  chantry  (1384) 
at  St  Martin  Micklegate,  the  Savage-Manfeld  window  (pre-1394)  at  St  Mary  Bishophill 
Senior  and  the  Halton-Swanland  chantry  (1396)  at  St  Peter  Willows.93  In  these  three 
cases  the  commemorated  were  all  clerics. 

2.6  PARISH  LINKS 

The  parish  itself  can  be  seen  to  have  formed  a common  link  between  the  commemorated 
in  a variety  of  ways.  The  draper  John  Litster,  who  is  commemorated  together  with  his 
three  wives  in  a window  at  St  Michael-le-Belfrey,  made  John  Coltman  supervisor  of  his 
will  in  1541.  Coltman,  who  was  subtreasurer  of  York  Minster,  was  himself  commemorated 
in  a window  at  St  Michael-le-Belfrey.94  While  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  two  individ- 
uals commemorated  in  contemporaneous  memorials  in  the  same  church  should  have 
known  each  other,  we  have  few  examples  of  a parish  link  between  a layman  and  a cleric 
who  were  not  related,  as  were  the  Banks-Bawtries  at  All  Saints  North  Street.  The  Bagule- 
Chapman  window  at  All  Saints  North  Street  and  the  east  window  at  Holy  Trinity 
Goodramgate  are  the  only  examples  of  memorials  which  commemorate  clerics  together 
with  layfolk.95  There  are  no  instances  of  composite  lay-clergy  commemoration  in  either 
chantries  or  monuments. 

So  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  commemoration  in  parish  churches  was  motivated  by 
a concern  over  the  fate  of  one’s  soul  after  death,  in  the  hope  that  a tangible  reminder 
of  one’s  name  in  a place  of  worship  might  stand  one  in  good  stead  in  the  afterlife, 
particularly  when  associated  with  a direct  plea  for  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 


89  The  only  other  known  instance  in  which  husband  and  wife  are  commemorated  by  monuments  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  church  is  that  of  John  and  Ellen  Waghen  at  St  Crux  1421;  see  Dodsworth  161  f.  294 
Johnston  f.  i20r;  Torre  p.  17 1;  Gent  p.  164;  Keepe  p.  137.  In  all  other  known  cases  husband  and  wife  are 
commemorated  in  the  same  monument. 

90-  For  a discussion  of  the  dating  of  these  windows  see  Barnett,  "Memorials  and  Commemoration’,  chapter 
3 section  3.1.1  ‘Dating’.  See  Johnston  f.  954  Torre  p.  624,  Hutton  York  Minster  pp.  25-26;  Hutton  Lansdowne 
f.  154  and  Dodsworth  157  f.  i~]r  for  the  All  Saints’  windows;  and  Dodsworth  161  f.  36r  for  the  St  John’s  window. 

91  CPR  1370-74,  pp.  41-42;  CPR  1416-22,  p.  89;  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  3 ff.  27v-284  TE  v,  pp.  146-47; 
Freemen,  pp.  32,  70. 

92  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  2 ff  69v~7or  and  TE  11,  pp.  88-89;  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  5 ff.  4 1 7V  4 1 8V. 

93-  CPR  1381-83,  p.  486;  Dodsworth  157  f.  164  CPR  1331-36,  p.  692. 

94  Dodsworth  157  f.  184  YML  L 2/5  If.  i99r-2004  TCW  1,  p.  90;  TCC  pp.  19-20  and  429;  Torre  pp. 
627,  926. 

95-  Hutton  York  Minster  p.  25;  Hutton  Lansdowne  f.  144  Dodsworth  161  f.  404  Johnston  ff.  1 73v  1 74r, 
Torre  p.  29. 
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While  the  importance  of  this  consideration  should  not  be  diminished,  it  should  also  be 
expanded  to  suggest  a variety  of  other  possible  reasons  which  might  have  prompted  the 
commemorated  and  their  heirs  and  executors  to  pay  for  their  memorials. 

2.7  CHILDLESSNESS 

Infant  mortality  was  a relatively  common  phenomenon  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the 
implications  for  a lay  person  left  with  no  surviving  heirs  were  far-reaching.  We  can  see 
the  lengths  to  which  testators  were  prepared  to  go  in  order  to  ensure  that  their  property 
would  go  to  their  heirs  and  their  heirs’  legitimate  heirs  in  the  will  of  Thomas  Barton 
(1460). 96  Furthermore,  dying  without  heirs  meant  a greater  level  of  uncertainty  over  who 
would  pray  for  one’s  soul,  especially  in  the  all-important  period  immediately  following 
one’s  death  when  the  soul’s  fate  hung  in  the  balance.  The  merchant  William  Bowes 
provided  for  a chantry  in  his  will,  but  only  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  all  his  offspring 
from  the  antiquarian  notes  on  his  window  at  St  Cuthbert’s  we  know  that  he  had  five 
sons  and  five  daughters,  and  in  his  will  he  made  bequests  to  his  son  William  and  his 
daughter  Joan.97  Through  the  evidence  of  wills  combined  with  that  of  commemorative 
inscriptions  from  antiquarian  evidence  we  can  establish  that  childlessness  was  a major 
factor  contributing  to  extensive  commemoration  in  parish  churches,  at  least  on  the  part 
of  nine  individuals.98 

The  will  of  John  Blackburne  reveals  a poignant  aspect  of  commemoration  — in  spite 
of  being  married  twice,  and  of  having  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  on  his  deathbed 
John  Blackburn  had  no  children  left  alive  to  inherit  his  property.99  The  antiquarian 
evidence  reveals  the  presence  of  offspring  in  the  window  he  gave  to  St  Cuthbert.100 
Similarly,  his  brother  Nicholas  Blackburn  Jr  specifically  requests  to  be  buried  near  his 
sons  in  the  choir  of  All  Saints  North  Street.101  The  remaining  seven  individuals  (John 
Gisburne,  Richard  Russell,  Robert  Colynson,  Richard  Wartere,  John  Carr,  Agnes  Maners 
and  John  Chapman)  appear  to  have  been  truly  childless  in  that  there  are  no  references 
in  their  wills  to  offspring  — either  dead  or  alive.102 

It  is  possible  that  many  more  of  the  commemorated  suffered  from  this  predicament 
but  it  is  difficult  to  assess  this  from  the  evidence  available,  particularly  as  we  need  the 
evidence  of  their  wills  to  confirm  childlessness  and  we  do  not  always  have  it.  What 
distinguishes  a childless  individual  are  generally  two  testamentary  factors  — unusually 
extensive  bequests  to  churches,  monasteries  and  other  religious  bodies  in  return  for 
prayers,  and  a lack  of  bequests  to  living  children. 

2 . 8 SELF-ADVERTISEMENT 

The  extent  to  which  political  office,  professional  status  and  family  connections  are  empha- 
sised in  inscriptions  points  to  another  common  factor  in  church  patronage.  Windows  and 
funerary  monuments  represent  an  excellent  means  of  self-advertisement  — they  empha- 


96  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  2 ff.  45iv-452v. 

97  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  3 ff.  580^5834  TE  n,  pp.  69-70;  also  Dobson,  ‘Perpetual  Chantries’,  p.  35. 

98  See  Barnett,  ‘Memorials  and  Commemoration’,  table  3.29  and  chapter  3 section  3.5. 

99  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  2 f.  507". 

io°.  Dodsworth  157  f.  2ir. 

101  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  2 ff.  i68v— 69r. 

102  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  1 ff  i5v-  i6r;  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  2 ff.  378r-8or;  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  3 ff.  3i2r_v,  439r-44ir; 
BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  4 ff.  1 1 5V—  1 i6Bv;  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  5 ff.  327'' -3293  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  10  ff.  52v~54v;  YML 
MS.  L 2/5  f.  i58r-i6ov;  CPR  1391-96,  p.  145;  CPR  1401-03,  p.  496;  CPR  1432-61,  p.  632;  CPR  1461-63 , 
p.  520;  CPR  1483-94,  p.  265;  TCC  1,  pp.  47,  62;  TCC  11,  p.  464;  Johnston  ff  95v,  io8v;  Keepe  p.  123;  Gent 
p.  162;  Hutton  York  Minster  p.  24;  Hutton  Lansdowne  f.  i4v;  Torre  pp.  488,  620;  Dodsworth  161  f.  43v; 
Glover  Harley  1394  f.  1544  TE  11,  pp.  52-57,  273-74;  TE  iv,  pp.  97-98;  TE  v,  pp.  240-45. 
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sise  the  commemorated’s  role  and  status  in  the  community  before  the  very  same  members 
of  that  community.  If  we  look  at  commemorative  effigies  we  can  see  how  the  process 
operates  — men  in  elegant  robes,  women  in  fashionable  headdresses  and  gowns,  books, 
purses,  large  numbers  of  children  crowding  behind  the  parents  in  sex-segregated  ranks, 
merchants’  marks  and  coats  of  arms  — at  least  for  the  lay  folk  the  representation  of 
status  symbols  was  just  as  important  as  the  opportunity  for  pious  display.103 

As  a way  of  illustrating  how  all  the  different  aspects  of  commemoration  work  together 
in  a single  monument  I would  like  to  conclude  this  paper  with  a discussion  of  the 
monument  of  John  and  Millicent  Feriby,  dated  1491,  (Fig.  1)  from  the  church  of  All 
Saints,  Pavement.  This  monument,  which  is  now  lost,  but  was  sketched  in  sufficient  detail 
by  Johnston,  consisted  of  a blue  marble  stone  three  yards  long  with  a rectangular  brass 
inscription  plate,  two  large  freestanding  brass  figures,  a brass  scroll  inscribed  with  the 
inscription  £ mater  dei  miserere  mei\  a small  brass  plate  with  seated  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  two  small  brass  plates  with  standing  figures  of  their  two  sons  and  their  three 
daughters,  and  four  corner  shields.104  The  size  of  the  monument  and  the  choice  of  blue 
(or  black)  marble  and  brass  plates  indicate  that  this  is  an  expensive  commemoration 
the  majority  of  monuments  consisted  of  white  freestone  slabs,  usually  one  or  two  yards 
long,  with  a carved  inscription.105  This  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  all  the 
monuments  described  by  the  antiquarians  and  contains  a wide  variety  of  the  commemor- 
ative motifs  available  to  this  genre,  although  many  other  monuments  followed  a similar 
outlay,  albeit  generally  with  fewer  details.  The  use  of  heraldry  is  very  common  among 
merchants’  monuments,  although  in  this  case  we  do  not  know  whether  heraldry  proper 
or  merchants’  marks  or  a combination  of  both  were  used.  Out  of  a total  of  544  shields 
known  to  have  been  in  York  parish  churches,  by  far  the  greatest  number,  174  (32  per 
cent),  represented  merchants.106  The  monument  shows  an  abundance  of  status  symbols 
or  attributes  which  indicate  the  high  social  standing  of  the  commemorated  — the  presence 
of  a purse  on  John’s  effigy,  beads  on  the  dress  of  both  John  and  Millicent,  the  heraldic 
display,  and  the  presence  of  children  all  contribute  to  establish  the  Feribys’  standing  as 
high-ranking,  wealthy  and  fashionable  members  of  York  society.  Millicent  Feriby’s  dress, 
shown  by  Johnston  as  a cloak  over  a gown,  is  similar  in  style  to  that  on  other  female 
effigies  from  late  fifteenth-century  monuments  from  All  Saints  Pavement  such  as  the 
monument  of  Thomas  and  Alice  Beverley  (1480). 10/  Feriby’s  will  suggests  that  his  two 
sons  had  pre-deceased  him  as  he  requested  that  they  should  be  included  in  prayers  to 
be  said  after  his  death  for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  wife,  his  parents  and  the  souls  of 
their  fellow-merchants  Thomas  and  Alice  Beverley  — all  the  other  beneficiaries  of  the 
prayers  (except  for  John  Feriby)  appear  to  have  been  dead  by  the  time  of  the  writing  of 


103  A full  iconographic  discussion  of  commemorative  panels  will  be  found  in  Barnett,  ‘Memorials  and 
Commemoration’,  chapter  4. 

104  Torre  p.  222  gives  us  valuable  information  on  the  dimensions  and  the  materials  used  in  the  monument, 
while  Johnston  f.  1 i8r  gives  us  the  best  visual  evidence. 

105-  Out  of  90  monuments  for  which  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  56  (62  per  cent)  showed  an  inscription 
carved  on  a white  stone  (i.e.  a freestone  slab),  five  (6  per  cent)  showed  a brass  inscription  on  a white  stone, 
and  29  (32  per  cent)  showed  a brass  on  a blue  or  black  stone  (i.e.  a marble  slab),  see  Barnett,  ‘Memorials 
and  Commemoration’,  chapter  4 section  4. 1 and  table  4. 1 . Freestone  is  any  fine-grained  sandstone  or  limestone 
that  can  be  cut  or  sawn  easily. 

106  See  Barnett,  ‘Memorials  and  Commemoration’,  chapter  4 section  4.3  and  table  4.6. 

107  The  Beverley  monument  is  sketched  by  Johnston  in  f.  1 iov. 
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Fig.  i . Monument  ofjohn  and  Millicent  Feriby  at  All  Saints  Pavement,  York,  sketched 
by  Henry  Johnston  in  1669-70.  (Oxford  Bodleian  Library  MS.  Top.  Yorks,  c.14 
fob  1 i8r.  Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  Bodleian  Library). 
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the  will.108  It  is  in  fact  likely  that  one  of  his  three  daughters  had  also  pre-deceased  him, 
as  in  his  will  he  only  mentions  two  living  married  daughters,  Anne  Beverlay  and  Ellen 
Metcalf.  This  is  the  only  brass  in  a York  parish  church  for  which  we  have  evidence  of 
the  use  of  figures  of  saints  as  part  of  the  design  although  such  imagery  is  not  unheard  of 
in  brass  monuments.109  The  prayer  to  the  ‘Mother  of  God’  and  the  representation  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  were  probably  related  to  another  of  Feriby’s  testamentary  requests, 
namely  to  be  buried  in  the  south  chancel  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  to  his 
bequest  of  four  tenements  to  the  chantry  of  St  Mary  at  All  Saints  Pavement  for  daily 
prayers  for  himself,  his  wife,  their  sons  and  Thomas  and  Alice  Beverley  and  their  sons. 
Although  the  Feribys  belonged  to  the  merchant  class,  it  is  noticeable  that  their  inscription 
does  not  state  this,  and  instead  focuses  on  John’s  civic  achievements.  The  main  commem- 
orative inscription  describes  how  Feriby  had  twice  been  mayor  of  York  and  had  died  in 
office.  There  may  be  various  reasons  why  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  mention  his 
occupation:  it  is  likely  that  he  was  so  well  known  in  his  parish  church  and  in  the  city  at 
large  that  contemporaries  would  not  have  needed  this  information;  alternatively,  as  in 
this  period  the  mayoralty  was  almost  a mercantile  monopoly,  it  would  have  been 
superfluous  to  state  the  mayor’s  occupation  as  contemporaries  would  have  automatically 
been  aware  of  his  social  status;  and  finally,  it  may  have  been  considered  more  desirable 
to  include  such  high  civic  achievements  in  an  inscription  than  even  the  membership  of 
the  prestigious  mercantile  class.110 


108  The  will  of  John  Feriby  is  at  BIHR  Reg.  5 IT.  4 1 7V — 1 8V;  Thomas  Beverley  had  died  in  1480,  see  his  will 
dated  11  Aug.  1480,  proved  19  Aug.  1480,  BIHR  Reg.  5 ff.  i84r~v.  Alice  Beverley  had  died  c.  1482,  see  her 
will  dated  8 Aug.  1482,  no  probate,  BIHR  Reg.  5 ff.  28v-2gr.  According  to  Johnston’s  reading  of  the  funerary 
inscription,  Millicent  Feriby  had  died  on  8 November  1470,  although  Torre  (p.  222)  gives  her  date  of  death 
as  8 October  1470  and  Keepe  (p.  120)  gives  her  date  as  8 November  1480. 

109  The  brass  of  Thomas  Worsley  at  Wimpole,  Cambridgeshire  (1501)  shows  a Virgin  and  Child;  that  of 
Anthony  Hansart  and  his  wife  Katherine  at  March,  Cambridgeshire  (1517)  shows  an  Annunciation  scene; 
and  that  of  John  Shelley  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  at  Clapham,  Sussex  (1526)  shows  a Trinity,  see  Monumental 
Brasses.  The  Portfolio  Plates  of  the  Monumental  Brass  Society , introduction  by  Malcolm  Norris,  (Woodbridge  1988), 
pis  261,  290,  305. 

110  All  the  male  commemorated  who  had  been  mayors  and  whose  social  category  is  known  were  members 
of  the  merchant  class,  although  not  all  the  men  who  attained  the  mayoralty  in  this  period  were  merchants, 
e.g.  the  carver  Thomas  Drawswerde  who  was  mayor  in  1515  and  1523,  see  F.  Drake,  Eboracum,  (York  1736), 
p.  364  and  TEv,  pp.  267-69.  Only  seven  memorials  out  of  a total  of  178  are  known  to  have  mentioned  both 
the  occupation  and  the  civic  achievements  of  the  commemorated,  see  Barnett,  ‘Memorials  and 
Commemoration’,  chapter  4 table  4.8. 
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WILLIAM  MIDDLETON:  INNOCENT  ABROAD  OR 

GOVERNMENT  SPY? 

By  J.  Bosworth,  P.  Hudson,  M.  Johnson  and  D.  Shillitoe 

This  paper  is  the  first  of  a series  to  be  written  about  the  fortunes  of  the  Middleton  family  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  as  a result  of  research  into  the  extensive  Middleton  archive  held  by  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society  (MDyg).  Initially  our  attention  was  caught  by  the  letters  William  Middleton 
wrote  to  the  trustees  of  his  estate  between  iyj8  and  iySj  when  he  had  absented  himself  from  his 
Yorkshire  estate  for  the  purposes  of  travel.  Further  light  was  thrown  on  this  period  by  the  account  book 
kept for  the  same  period  by  his  steward,  Thomas  Robinson.  Our  imagination  was  fired  when  we  discovered 
a letter  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  Foreign  which  indicated  that  Middleton’s  outward  travels 
had  terminated  in  a Naples  gaol.  We  decided  to  explore  this  episode  more  fully  and  to  try  to  determine 
from  known  details  of  his  early  life  the  motives  that  might  have  prompted  his  sojourn  abroad  which 
extended  beyond  the  three  years  permitted  by  his  licence  and  which  culminated  in  his  arrest  for  suspected 
espionage. 

For  consistency  the  family  name  has  been  modernised  as  Middleton.  References  to  the  Middleton 
Papers  are  those  at  present  in  use.  The  archivists  have  advised  that  these  papers  will  be  recatalogued  in 
the  near  future  and  that  some  or  all  references  may  be  changed.  A key  will  be  kept  to  show  the  new 
numbers  where  changes  are  made. 

On  1 1 October  1578  William  Middleton  of  Stockeld  near  Wetherby,  a Catholic  gentleman 
who  owned  extensive  lands  in  Yorkshire,  set  out  on  horseback  to  ride  to  London.  He 
was  not  to  return  to  his  native  county  for  another  four  years.  At  first  sight  it  looks  as  if 
he  intended  to  go  no  further  than  London  and  his  motive  for  departing  was  predominantly 
financial.  An  indenture  of  7 October  1578  states  that  on  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  has 
determined  ‘for  a time  to  maike  his  abode  at  the  cittie  of  Londonne  for  the  better  descherg 
of  his  debtes  and  credit  and  to  thintent  that  he  maie  be  the  moore  able  to  stoore  his 
groundes  and  demesne  of  Stockeld.’  But  this  indenture,  nominating  his  stepfather 
Gamaliel  Drax,  his  uncle  Edward  Middleton  and  his  kinsmen  William  Witham  and 
William  Ingleby  to  act  on  his  behalf  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  estate,  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  was  anticipating  travelling  beyond  the  distance  from  which  he  could  be 
easily  recalled,  or  his  advice  sought.  He  also  arranged  an  annuity  of  40  marks  per  annum 
to  be  paid  to  his  wife,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Eltofts  of  Farnhill.1 

The  day  following  his  departure,  he  wrote  en  route  to  London  from  Ledston,  the  home 
of  William  Witham,  to  the  other  three  attorneys  making  further  arrangements:  an  annuity 
of  40V  a year  was  to  be  paid  to  a certain  John  Normavell,  and  the  same  sum  was  to  be 
remitted  to  the  parson  of  Spofforth  (in  which  parish  Stockeld  was  situated)  for  distribution 
to  the  poor.2  About  the  same  time  the  estate  was  assessed,  a rental  being  compiled  on  1 
October,3  and  an  inventory  was  drawn  up  on  15  October  of  all  the  goods  and  cattle 
remaining  at  Stockeld,  his  principal  residence.4 

1 Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Middleton  Papers  MD59  (hereafter  YAS  MD59)  MD59/5/93. 

2-  YAS,  MD59/ 1 3/Misc/ 13. 

3-  YAS,  MD59/19/50. 

4 YAS,  MD59/12/86. 
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By  the  beginning  of  November  Middleton’s  man  had  returned  to  Stockeld  with  his 
horses,  presumably  to  avoid  the  expense  of  stabling  and  feeding  them  in  the  capital,  and 
in  February  1578/9  his  steward  sent  him  £20  by  carrier.5  But  on  30  March  we  find  him 
writing  home  from  lodgings  in  Holborn  urgently  requesting  the  purchase  of  a young 
gelding  and  also  the  immediate  dispatch  of  £100,  even  if  it  had  to  be  borrowed.  Sundry 
unspecified  considerations  prevented  him  from  returning  home.  He  recognised  the  prob- 
lem he  was  posing  his  friends  but  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  recompense  them  at  some 
future  time.6  The  money  was  borrowed,  and  some  of  it  was  sent  to  him  in  London.  In 
either  April  or  May  his  steward,  Thomas  Robinson,  made  the  journey  to  London  with 
two  horses.7 

Middleton  must  have  spent  some  of  the  time  in  London  negotiating  for  a licence  to 
travel  abroad.  On  9 May  a passport  signed  by  the  Queen  was  issued,  permitting  William, 
two  servants  and  three  horses  to  go  beyond  the  seas  for  three  years  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  his  ‘knowledge  and  experyence’.8  On  26  May  he  went  shopping  at  a draper’s 
with  Gamaliel  Drax  and  his  uncle  Richard  Lowther,  and  together  they  bought  goods 
amounting  to  £106  13s.  4 d.9  It  can  be  assumed  that  he  left  the  country  soon  afterwards 
as  his  licence  was  endorsed  at  Dover  on  2 June  1579.  His  travels  were  to  take  him  to 
Paris,  Orleans  and  Tours  in  France,  and  Venice,  Padua,  Naples  and  Genoa  in  Italy. 

His  preparations  raise  many  questions.  What  was  actually  the  reason  for  his  departure? 
Was  he  really  short  of  money?  Was  he  trying  to  avoid  potential  persecution  because  of 
his  Catholicism?  Did  he  seek  further  experience  and  the  opportunity  to  study?  Why  was 
he  prepared  to  leave  his  young  wife  who  had  not  yet  presented  him  with  an  heir?  Or, 
the  most  intriguing  possibility  of  all,  was  he  engaged  in  another  mission?  Before 
attempting  to  answer  these  questions  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  what  we  know  of  the 
background  of  William  Middleton  and  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

William  was  born  at  Middleton  in  Lonsdale  on  23  December  1551, 10  the  eldest  son 
and  heir  of  John  Middleton  of  Stockeld  and  his  wife  Isabel,  nee  Middleton  of  Middleton 
in  Lonsdale  (see  Fig.  1).  We  know  nothing  about  his  childhood  except  that  his  first  years 
may  have  been  spent  at  Stubham  Lodge  until  his  great-grandfather’s  death  as  his  father 
(whose  father  had  predeceased  his  father)  was  styled  ‘Of  Stubham  Lodge’  in  1550. 11  Born 
during  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor,  William  would  inevitably  have  been  exposed  at  an  early 
age  to  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  However,  after  the  death  of  Mary,  his 
mother  at  least  was  not  prepared  to  conform  to  the  rites  of  the  established  church.  By 
1579  Isabel’s  Catholicism  had  been  noted.  The  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  York  reported  that 
she  was  not  attending  her  parish  church  as  required  by  law.12  The  records  create  the 
impression  of  a woman  with  firmly  held  views. 

His  father’s  family,  which  a subsequent  genealogist  was  to  trace  back  to  the  twelfth 
century,  was  firmly  established  by  the  mid-sixteenth  century  among  the  middle  ranks  of 
the  gentry  families  of  the  North  of  England.  Some  of  William’s  ancestors  had  been 
knighted  and  two  had  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  While  their  status  was  below 
that  of  the  highest  ranking  nobility,  they  were  directly  linked  to  this  stratum  by  the  formal 
ties  of  service,  by  marriage  and  by  the  informal  ties  of  convenience  and  mutual  aid.  Over 


5-  YAS,  MD59/1/ACC0/ 1. 

6-  YAS,  MD59/ 1 3/Misc/ 14. 

7 YAS,  MD59/ 1 /Acco/ 1 . 

8-  YAS,  MD59/25/77. 

9-  YAS,  MD59/19/301. 

10-  YAS,  MD59/ 19/ 10. 
n-  YAS,  MD59/16/8. 

12-  York,  B(orthwic.k)  Institute  of)  H(istorical)  R(esearch),  H(igh)  G(ommission)  A(ct)  B(ook)  1,  p.  75. 
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The  Middletons  of  Stockeld 


Sir  Wm.  Middleton 
d.  1 1 March  1553 


= 1 . Jane,  daughter  of 
Edward  Lord  Dudley 


= 2.  Isabella  Dighton  = 3.  Jane  Robinson  (Lady  Jane  Middleton)  d.  1583 


Thomas  = Margaret  Gascoigne,  daughter  of  Sir  Wm  Gascoigne  of  Gawthorpe 
d.  by  1547 


Henry  Witham  = Margaret 


William  Witham 
of  Ledston 


John  Middleton  = Isabel  Middleton  of  Middleton  in  Lonsdale  = Gamaliel  Drax 

d.  1564 


Win  Middleton  = 1 . Mary  Eltofts  Christopher  Margaret 

1551-1614  daughter  of  Edmund 
Eltofts,  steward 
to  Earl  of  Cumberland 
= 2.  Anne  Towneley,  daughter  of 
John  Towneley  of  Towneley  | 

Wm  Glapham  = Margaret 
of  Beamsley 


Anne  Clapham 


The  Inglebys  of  Ripley  Castle 


Anne 

daughter  of 
Sir  Wm  Mallory 
of  Studley 


Sir  Wm  Ingleby  = Cecily  daughter  of  Sir  George  Talbois  of  Kyme 
d.  1528 


William 


John  = Anne  Clapham 

daughter  of  William  Clapham 
and  Margaret  Middleton 


William  Ingleby  d.  1617 


The  Middletons  of  Middleton  in  Lonsdale 

John  Middleton  = Ann  daughter  of  Tunstall  of  Thurland 


Christopher  Edward  Isabel  = John  Middleton  of  Stockeld  Frances  = Richard  Lowther 

d.s.p.  d.  about  1599 

William  Middleton  of  Stockeld 

I551— i6i4 

Fig.  1 . Simplified  versions  of  the  family  trees  of  the  Middletons  of  Stockeld,  the  Inglebys  of  Ripley  and 
the  Middletons  of  Middleton  in  Lonsdale,  showing  the  family  connections  and,  in  bold  print,  the  people 

mentioned  in  the  text. 
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many  generations  marriages  had  welded  the  Middletons  firmly  into  a complex  web  of 
noble  and  gentry  families,  and  these  links  also  led  to  mutually  advantageous  financial 
transactions.13 

The  estates  from  which  the  Middletons’  modest  wealth  was  derived  were  based  on  the 
same  two  centres  when  William  went  to  London  as  when  his  twelfth-century  forebears 
inherited  them,  but  had  been  augmented  over  the  generations  by  the  acquisition  of  farm 
land  scattered  across  numerous  neighbouring  townships,  in  addition  to  small  pockets  of 
land  many  miles  away.  By  the  sixteenth  century  the  main  focus  of  the  estate  was  Stockeld 
near  Wetherby  in  West  Yorkshire  with  a subsidiary  centre  at  Stubham  (modern  Middleton) 
in  mid-Wharfedale.  At  Stockeld,  conveniently  close  to  the  Great  North  Road  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  agriculturally  rich  plain  of  York,  there  was  a substantial  house  in  an  impressive 
deer  park  with  its  demesne  farm  and  additional  pockets  of  tenanted  land  in  nearby 
Spofforth,  Follifoot,  Ribston,  Brackenthwaite  and  Linton.14 

Still  in  Wharfedale  but  18  miles  to  the  west,  where  the  valley  is  narrower  and  the  land 
poorer,  with  steep  slopes  rising  to  bleak  watersheds  north  of  modern  Ilkley,  the  second 
focus  of  the  estate  consisted  of  Stubham  Hall  and  demesne,  and  on  the  adjacent  site  of 
the  deserted  village  of  Scalwray  was  Stubham  Lodge,  surrounded  by  its  deer  park;  tenants 
were  farming  parcels  of  land  in  nearby  Middleton,  Middleton  Moorhouses,  Ilkley, 
Wheatley,  Beamsley,  Nesheld,  Austby,  Barwick  and  Askwith.  In  addition  there  was  land 
around  Otterburn  in  upper  Airedale  and  at  Habton  in  Ryedale15  where  even  at  the  time 
of  his  departure  from  Yorkshire  William  was  engaged  in  transactions  to  extend  his 
holding.16 

William  came  into  his  inheritance  when  his  father,  John  Middleton,  died  on  30 
November  1564.  He  was  almost  13  years  of  age  and  consequently  a minor.17  Because 
some  of  the  Middleton  lands  were  held  in  knight  service  it  was  immediately  apparent  to 
interested  parties  that  his  wardship  was  a valuable  commodity  and  initially  his  uncle, 
also  William  Middleton,  attempted  to  obtain  the  wardship.  A draft  document  dated  8 
February  1564/5  outlines  an  agreement  whereby  Thomas  Percy,  7th  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  would  sell  the  ‘custody  wardshipp  and  manage’  of  young  William  for 
the  sum  of  200  marks.18  However  this  sale  was  not  concluded,  possibly  because  of  the 
dispute  between  the  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  concerning  the  tenure  of 
the  Middleton  lands. 

Wardship  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  a 
minor.  Arising  out  of  the  medieval  method  of  land  tenure,  land  which  was  held  in  knight 
service,  usually  from  the  sovereign,  but  occasionally  from  a private  person,  enabled  the 
title  holder  to  demand  the  rents  from  the  lands  of  the  minor  in  lieu  of  his  obligations  to 
perform  military  service.  Additionally  the  title  holder  or  guardian  had  the  power  of 
determining  the  marriage  of  the  minor  in  some  way  beneficial  to  himself.  Since  it  was 
impracticable  for  the  sovereign  to  act  personally  as  guardian  to  all  the  wards,  wardships 
were  granted  or  sold,  often  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  disagreement  concerning  William’s  wardship  between  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
and  the  Queen  dragged  on  for  several  years  with  the  relevant  papers  being  examined  in 


13-  Joseph  Foster,  Pedigrees  of  the  County  Families  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  11  (1874). 

14-  YAS,  MD99/ 19/99. 

15-  YAS,  MD59/19/50. 

16-  Yorkshire  Deeds , ed.  Charles  Travis  Clay,  vi,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record  Series,  76  (1990), 
80  81;  MD59/io/Habton/63. 

17-  YAS,  MD59/7/b.i9. 

18-  YAS,  MD59/7/C.43. 
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the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries.19  Not  only  was  there  dispute  concerning  the  land  tenure; 
there  was  also  uncertainty  concerning  the  validity  of  a marriage  contract  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  John  Middleton  and  Edmund  Eltofts  arranging  a match  between  their 
children  William  and  Mary.20  An  arranged  marriage  of  this  sort  was  considered  fluid 
until  the  boy  reached  the  age  of  14  and  the  girl  the  age  of  12,  at  which  point  either 
could  consent  or  object.21  Once  consent  had  been  given,  the  young  heir  was  out  of  ward 
for  his  body,  that  is  to  say  he  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  marriage  by  his  guardian.  If 
the  heir  was  still  in  ward  for  his  body,  and  wished  to  abstain  from  a marriage  of  his 
guardian’s  choice,  he  usually  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  privilege. 

After  lengthy  disputation  in  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  during  which  time  various 
neutral  persons  were  appointed  as  William’s  custodians,  the  jury  apparently  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Earl  and  the  young  man  joined  the  Northumberland  household  as  a page. 
This  was  financially  costly  for  William.  Once  the  dependants  of  the  estate  had  been 
satisfied,  the  remaining  rents  from  his  estate  disappeared  into  the  coffers  of  the  Earl  (and 
there  is  evidence  that  the  appropriation  of  goods,  chattels,  cattle  and  legal  documents 
was  conducted  in  a brutal  manner).22  Lie  might  also  have  had  to  compensate  the  Earl 
for  holding  to  his  father’s  choice  of  bride.  Certainly  there  is  documentation  to  prove  that 
at  least  some  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  William  to  repudiate  the  marriage.23 

There  was  a further  problem  consequent  on  this  wardship.  William  joined  the 
Northumberland  household  in  about  1567  when  he  was  15  years  of  age.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  boys  of  his  background  to  further  their  education  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility 
and  William  might  have  gained  by  making  social  contacts  which  were  to  be  valuable  to 
him  later.  However,  it  was  unfortunate  for  William  to  join  this  particular  household  at 
this  particular  time.  Northumberland,  considered  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
nobility  in  the  North,  was  resentful  of  attempts  made  by  William  Cecil  (then  Elizabeth’s 
principal  Secretary  of  State)  to  curtail  his  authority;  as  a Catholic,  and  a major  lay 
champion  of  Catholics,  Northumberland  was  in  opposition  to  the  Elizabethan  religious 
settlement.  The  arrival  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  England,  and  the  snub  that  he  received 
both  from  Richard  Lowther,24  who  had  temporary  custody  of  Mary,  and  from  the 
Queen’s  representatives  when  he  claimed  he  was  the  most  appropriate  person  to  entertain 
the  Scottish  Queen,  exacerbated  the  situation,  culminating  in  open  rebellion  in  November 
1569.  After  the  abortive  Rising  of  the  Northern  Earls,  William  Middleton’s  name 
appeared  on  a list  of  prisoners  in  Durham  gaol  dated  1 January  1569/ 70  which  included 
many  who  had  been  gentlemen  and  household  servants  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
Four  of  the  names  had  been  deleted  and  William’s  was  amongst  these.25  A letter  written 
by  Thomas  Radcliffe,  third  Earl  of  Sussex,  President  of  the  Council  in  the  North,  to  Sir 
William  Cecil  helps  to  explain  the  deletion.  Sussex  was  one  of  the  Commanders  who 
rode  north  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  and  in  a postscript  to  the  letter,  which  was  written 
at  Hexham  at  midnight  on  22  December  1569,  he  writes: 

This  daye  Myddelton  & Swyowe  ij  of  my  l[ord]  of  North[um]berlandes  pages  & the  on  of  them 
his  ward  & both  of  them  Inherytors  were  brought  to  me  and  bycose  Swynoue  is  my  l[ord]  of 


19-  YAS,  MD59/ 18/69,  7°,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77;  MD59/7/a.i4. 

20-  YAS,  MD59/ 7/6.18. 

21  Joel  Hurstfield,  The  Queen’s  Wards  (1957 ) pp.  134-35. 

22-  YAS,  MD59/ 18/76. 

23  YAS,  MD59/ 18/ 74,75;  MD59/ 7/b.  18. 

24  Richard  Lowther  was  William’s  uncle  by  his  marriage  to  Frances  Middleton,  the  sister  of  William 
Middleton’s  mother,  Isabel  Middleton  of  Middleton  in  Lonsdale.  Hugh  Owen,  The  Lowther  Family  - Eight 
Hundred  Tears  of  a Family  of  Ancient  Gentry  and  Worship  (Chichester  1990)  p.  120. 

25-  Cuthbert  Sharp,  Memorials  of  the  Rebellion  of  i$6g  (1840)  p.  129. 
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Rutlajnds]  kynsm[an]  I delyvered  him  to  his  l[ordship]  the  other  for  that  the  ...  was  alwyes  dylygent 
obowte  me  when  I was  ...  lfordj  of  North[um]berlandes  companye  I kepe  myself  w[hich  I]  thought 
good  to  adv[er]tyse  you.26 

The  Earl  of  Sussex  was  ever  mindful  of  the  Queen’s  need  of  money.  The  comment 
that  Swinoe  (or  Swinhoe)  and  Middleton  were  both  inheritors  is  revealing.  They  were 
more  valuable  to  the  Queen  alive  than  dead,  for  they  could  be  fined  for  their  offence 
and  it  is  known  that  Sussex  was  suggesting  to  the  Queen  at  this  time  that  another 
household  servant  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  could  compound  for  his  pardon  for 

t500;27 

It  is  not  known  how  long  Sussex  kept  Middleton  with  him,  but  his  final  comment 
suggests  that  he  found  William  a likeable  young  man.  What  is  certain  is  that  William’s 
wardship,  originally  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  after  much  dispute,  now 
reverted  to  the  Queen  ‘by  reason  of  the  late  offence  of  the  said  earl’.  William’s  mother, 
Isabel,  and  her  new  husband,  Gamaliel  Drax,  were  granted  William’s  ‘mannor  & lands 
and  tenements’  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  have 
and  enjoy  Tor  the  quenes  mafjesties]  use  untill  suche  tyme  as  her  majestie  shall  further 
determyn  for  the  disposynge  of  the  same’.28 

FINANCIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

After  eight  years  of  wardship  during  which  time  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  estate  were 
appropriated  elsewhere,  it  can  be  argued  that  William  Middleton’s  inheritance  was  in  a 
desperate  condition.  It  is  possible  that  he  might  have  had  to  compensate  his  guardian 
for  marrying  in  a way  that  was  disadvantageous  to  him.  Additionally  he  might  have  had 
to  compound  for  a pardon  for  his  involvement  in  the  Rising  of  the  Northern  Earls 
although  his  name  is  not  in  the  lists  of  those  fined  and/or  pardoned  in  April  1570  for 
their  part  in  the  rebellion  preserved  in  the  Patent  Rolls.29 

Apart  from  the  disadvantages  arising  out  of  his  wardship,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the 
estate  was  at  this  time  heavily  burdened  by  dependants.  Not  only  were  there  annuities 
to  be  paid  to  two  uncles  and  a brother  but  there  were  also  two  dowagers  still  living  in 
1578,  William’s  own  mother  Isabel  living  at  Stubham  Hall  with  her  second  husband, 
Gamaliel  Drax,  and  Ladyjane  Middleton,  his  step  great-grandmother  living  at  Stubham 
Lodge.  Both  were  receiving  dower.30  It  would  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  if,  even  after 
six  years  of  administering  the  estate  himself,  the  young  man  was  in  financial  difficulties 
as  he  had  suggested  in  his  letter  of  attorney.31 

That  there  was  some  further  impoverishment  is  suggested  by  the  accounts  kept  by  his 
steward,  Thomas  Robinson,  while  he  was  away.  The  account  book  opens  at  William’s 
departure  for  London  on  1 1 October  1578,  and  apart  from  one  entry  dated  8 November 
1582,  comes  to  an  abrupt  end  in  April  1582. 32  The  accounts,  which  systematically  list 
receipts  and  payments  for  this  period,  were  initially  audited  after  three  months  by  the 
Tour  gentlemen’  and  thereafter  at  increasingly  longer  intervals.  Initially  it  was  thought 
that  all  the  transactions  pertaining  to  the  estate  had  been  recorded  in  this  account  book, 


26-  P(ublic)  R(ecord)  O(ffice),  SP/ 15/ 15/ 1 1 7 . It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sir  William  Drury,  the  Warden 
of  Berwick,  was  expressing  an  interest  in  William’s  wardship  in  a letter  to  Cecil  written  three  days  before 
Sussex’s  letter.  Calendar  of  State  Papers  Scottish  in,  1569  71,  26,  27. 

27 ■ Calendar  of  S(tate)  P(apers)  D(omestic),  Addenda  1566-1579,  p.  183,  8 January  1569/70. 

28-  YAS,  MD59/ 18/77. 

29-  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  Elizabeth  I 1569  1572,  Nos.  585-1019. 

30-  YAS,  MD59/18/77;  PRO  REQ2/199/56. 

31  YAS,  MD59/5/93. 

32-  YAS,  MD59/1/ACC0/1. 
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but  a rental  of  1583  shows  that  the  rents  from  the  whole  estate  added  up  to  £224  per 
annum.  Robinson’s  account  records  the  annual  rents  fluctuating  between  £102  and  £120 
per  year  and  certain  rents  seem  to  be  omitted  altogether.  Nor  does  he  record  the  payment 
of  the  dowers  or  of  a substantial  part  of  one  of  the  uncles’  annuities.  It  was  concluded, 
therefore,  that  some  of  the  rents  were  being  paid  directly  to  the  annuitants  and  for  this 
reason  were  not  showing  up  in  the  records.  Thomas  Robinson  was  only  accounting  for 
money  which  had  physically  passed  through  his  hands. 

One  of  the  signs  that  the  estate  was  struggling  financially  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  first  two  years  there  was  a backlog  of  wages  to  be  paid.  Some  of  the  servants’ 
wages  were  as  much  as  a year  in  arrears  and  those  of  Thomas  Robinson  himself  were 
two  years  in  arrears.  After  November  1580  wages  were  paid  either  quarterly  or  half-yearly. 

Although  nothing  was  done  in  the  first  year  to  repair  the  infrastructure  of  the  demesne, 
much  was  done  in  the  subsequent  years  in  the  way  of  hedging,  ditching,  repairing  the 
pale  and  the  roofs  of  outbuildings.  It  is  possible  that  the  estate  had  been  neglected  during 
William’s  minority,  or  even  spoiled  by  the  soldiery  during  and  immediately  after  the 
Earls’  rising.33 

A shortage  of  ready  money  at  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  £30  had  to  be  borrowed  to  send  to  William  in  London,  but  this  was  possibly 
not  at  all  unusual  since  cash  came  in  only  at  rent  time  or  after  the  sale  of  stock  or  other 
commodities.  William  himself  recognised  this  problem  when  he  wrote  in  January  1579/80 
to  William  Ingleby  from  Orleans  suggesting  that  his  plate  be  sold  if  some  much  needed 
money  were  not  readily  available,34  a contingency  which  was  happily  avoided.  In  all, 
over  the  three  and  a half  year  period,  a total  of  £130  was  borrowed,  although  it  is 
important  to  recognise  that  these  loans  were  rapidly  repaid  out  of  the  income  from 
the  estate. 

These  repayments  testify  to  the  shrewd  management  of  Thomas  Robinson  after  his 
master  had  departed.  An  examination  of  the  accounts  also  reveals  that  after  some 
restocking  of  livestock  and  buying  of  seed,  the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  cereals  and 
animals  increased  over  the  three  years.  In  the  first  year  of  his  absence  only  £75  9V  od. 
was  realised  from  the  sale  of  animals  and  cereals.  In  1579-80  this  had  risen  to  £1 14  55.  9 d. 
and  in  1580-81  sales  totalled  £154  $s.  id.  In  the  two  years  1579-81,  £205  i8v  8 d.  was 
collected  in  fines  and  gressoms.  Possibly  these  fell  due  in  the  normal  course  of  events. 
What  is  certain  is  that,  excluding  the  income  from  rents  which  remained  static,  and  the 
fines  and  gressoms  which  were  periodic  payments,  the  income  from  the  farming  of  the 
estate  rose  by  over  100  per  cent  in  the  three-year  period. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  whether  William’s  absence  contributed  to  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  estate.  No  accounts  are  available  for  the  years  prior  to  or  after  his  period 
abroad  to  indicate  the  extra  expenses  incurred  when  the  family  was  in  residence  at 
Stockeld.  One  can  only  conjecture  that  a certain  amount  of  costly  entertaining  would  be 
necessary  and  that  the  family’s  largesse  to  the  local  community  would  represent  some 
drain  on  its  income.  It  has  been  suggested  that  as  much  as  a third  of  the  total  income 
of  a household  could  go  on  domestic  expenditure  and  that  it  was  common  practice  for 
a gentleman,  intent  on  retrenchment,  to  leave  his  estate  for  a more  frugal  life  in  London 
or  York.35  It  is  possible  that  an  overgenerosity  had  contributed  to  William’s  financial 


33-  CSPD  Addenda  1566  iyyg  pp.  181,  281,  289-90. 

34-  YAS,  MD59/  13/Misc/  15.  This  letter  was  undated  but  corroborative  evidence  from  the  accounts  dates 
it  firmly  at  January  1579/80. 

35-  Felicity  Heal  and  Clive  Holmes,  The  Gentry  in  England  and  Wales  ijoo-1700  (1994)  p.  289;  J.  T.  Clifle, 
The  Yorkshire  Gentry  (1969)  p.  15 1. 
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difficulties  for  a contemporary  record  notes  that  William  Middleton  ‘alwaise  kept  a good 
house’  which  creates  an  image  of  liberality.36 

But  while  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  family  would  have  lived  in  some  style  and 
would  have  fulfilled  its  social  obligations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  extra  expenditure 
could  have  been  substantially  more  than  was  spent  as  a result  of  his  travelling.  His  own 
expenses  amounted  to  £446  over  the  whole  period  and  his  wife  received  £93  6u  8 d. 
making  a total  for  the  pair  of  them  of  £539  6s.  8 d.  When  it  is  realised  that  the  recorded 
income  for  the  period  in  question  was  £1,186  145.  2d .,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
went  on  his  travels  solely  in  the  interests  of  economy.37 

THE  RELIGIOUS  QUESTION 

In  view  of  his  supposed  Catholicism,  there  may  well  have  been  an  element  of  fear  in 
William  Middleton’s  decision  to  leave  the  country  in  1579.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
during  the  first  dozen  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  despite  the  settlement  which  established 
the  Church  of  England,  the  policy  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  indecisive,  there 
being  no  fully  developed  strategy  to  deal  with  religious  offenders.  It  is  likewise  acknowl- 
edged that  the  policy  to  impose  really  stringent  fines  was  not  adopted  until  1581  by  which 
time  William  had  already  been  abroad  for  two  years.  Nevertheless,  after  the  Rising  of 
the  Earls  in  1569,  the  Papal  excommunication  of  Elizabeth  (1570),  the  Ridolfi  Plot 
the  continuing  problem  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  increasing  hostility  of  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  there  was  a growing  feeling,  encouraged  by  government  propaganda,  that  all 
Catholics  were  potential  rebels  who  would  support  a foreign  invasion.  Three  acts  of 
parliament  of  1571  restricted  Catholics  in  the  pursuance  of  their  religion  and  threatened 
the  punishment  of  recusants  who  travelled  overseas  without  a licence.  Although  the 
Catholic  revival  was  not  to  occur  until  after  the  arrival  from  Douai  of  the  first  Seminary 
priests  in  1574,  from  time  to  time  the  government  took  occasion  to  pursue  Catholics  of 
known  influence.38  Even  if  an  individual  did  not  feel  the  pressure  of  the  law  directly,  and 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  records  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  to  suggest  that  William 
Middleton  had  been  marked  out,  the  climate  must  have  been  such  as  to  make  a Catholic 
sympathiser  uneasy.  At  a local  level,  the  Council  in  the  North  sent  out  a directive  in 
1572  to  all  Justices  requesting  notification  of  all  suspected  papists  and  former  supporters 
of  the  Rebellion  of  1569. 39  Some  of  the  people  summoned  by  the  High  Commission  to 
answer  charges  of  recusancy  came  from  within  William  Middleton’s  own  circle  of  family 
and  acquaintances.  His  mother,  Isabel  Drax,  his  great-grandmother  Lady  Jane 
Middleton,  his  father-in-law  Edmund  Eltofts  were  all  noted  in  the  records  of  the  High 
Commission.  Through  his  friendship  with  the  Ingleby  family  he  would  have  been  aware 
that  Lady  Anne  Ingleby  was  regularly  summoned  by  the  High  Commission  to  answer 
charges  of  recusancy.40 

But  while  the  general  situation  perhaps  created  an  atmosphere  of  anxiety  and  tension, 
it  is  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  William’s  own  religious  affiliations  at  this 
period  are  almost  unknown  to  us.  It  has  been  assumed  that  because  of  his  association 
with  recusants  known  to  the  authorities  in  the  1570s  and  because  of  the  penalties  he 


36-  Hugh  Aveling,  ‘The  Recusancy  Papers  of  the  Meynell  Family  of  North  Kilvington,  North  Riding  of  York 
1 596— 1 676’,  Miscellanea , Catholic  Record  Society  lvi  (1964),  10. 

37  It  was  calculated  that  the  unrecorded  rents  would  have  amounted  to  about  £5°3  6a  8 d.  for  the  entire 
period,  giving  a grand  total  of  -£1,536  14A  2 d. 

38-  P.  Tyler,  The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  Catholicism  in  the  North  1 562— 77  (privately  published,  Leeds,  i960); 
Patrick  McGrath,  Papists  and  Puritans  under  Elizabeth  (1967)  p.  100. 

39  PRO,  SP15/21/238. 

40  BIHR,  HCAB  7,  pp.  107,  146;  HCAB  9,  pp.  13,  44. 
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suffered  later  for  his  recusancy,41  he  must  have  been  Catholic  by  inclination  at  this  time 
even  though  his  religious  stance  as  a young  man  is  difficult  to  trace.  Apart  from  the 
salutation  ‘Jesus’  or  ‘Emanuel’  at  the  head  of  the  paper  in  several  of  William’s  letters, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  content  to  suggest  a strongly  held  Catholic  faith.  Nor  does  his 
itinerary  through  France  and  Italy  suggest  that  he  was  making  any  kind  of  pilgrimage. 
He  appears  to  have  travelled  alone  with  his  servants  except  for  the  one  occasion  in  Italy 
when  he  refers  to  his  intention  to  join  up  with  ‘good  and  honest  company  who  mindeth 
to  take  the  lyke  course  in  travel  that  I do’.42  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  listed  along  with 
sundry  English  Papists  residing  in  Paris  in  April  1580,  many  of  whom  were  Yorkshiremen 
from  gentry  families  known  to  the  Middletons.43 

It  is  possible  that  after  his  ill-fated  experience  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and 
before  his  departure  abroad,  Middleton  played  safe  and  adopted  the  common  practice 
of  occasional  attendance  at  the  parish  church,  whilst  continuing  to  hear  the  Catholic 
Mass  in  the  family  chapel  at  Stockeld  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself. 
Circumstantial  evidence  would  suggest  that  he  was  probably  wary  and  careful  not  to 
arouse  suspicion,  for  if  he  had  been  a notorious  Catholic,  he  would  certainly  have  found 
it  difficult,  maybe  impossible,  to  obtain  a licence  to  travel  abroad.  Yet  he  did  obtain  a 
licence  and  everything  about  his  travels  seems  to  have  been  conducted  overtly  as  far  as 
the  authorities  were  concerned.  It  was  made  clear  in  the  document  quoted  above  that 
some  Papists  who  had  not  obtained  a licence  were  living  secretly  in  Paris,44  and  certainly 
William  was  not  one  of  these.  Moreover,  he  reported  back  to  the  ambassador  in  Paris 
in  1582  before  his  return  to  England,  possibly  because  his  licence  had  expired.45 

Undoubtedly  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  his  position.  On  the  whole  it  seems  unlikely 
that  he  went  abroad,  with  the  consent  of  the  Queen  implicit  in  the  licence,  specifically 
to  avoid  religious  persecution. 

EDUCATIONAL  FACTORS 

So  did  he  really  go  abroad  ‘for  his  increase  of  knowledge  and  experyence’  as  his  passport 
claims?  Already  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  travel  overseas  was  a fashionable 
thing  to  do,  for  many  reasons.  Apart  from  deriving  benefits  to  their  health  at  the  spas, 
men  went  abroad  to  learn  a foreign  language,  to  acquire  skill  with  horses  or  the  sword, 
to  polish  up  their  manners  or  to  better  their  prospects  of  employment  at  home  or  abroad.46 

One  usually  associates  the  grand  tour , as  it  later  became  known,  with  young  men,  maybe 
still  in  their  teens,  accompanied  by  a tutor.  Stoye  suggests  that  a young  marriage  might 
be  followed  by  education  and  travel.47  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  by  this  time 
William  Middleton  was  no  longer  young.  He  was  nearly  27  when  he  left  Stockeld,  31  by 
the  time  he  returned  home  in  1583.  Moreover  he  had  been  married  for  well  over  ten 
years  although  his  wife  had  not  yet  produced  a live  heir.  On  the  other  hand  his  youthful 
education  must  have  been  disrupted  after  the  death  of  his  father  with  the  dispute  concern- 
ing his  wardship  and  marriage,  and  the  subsequent  disaster  of  his  sojourn  with  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland.  James  Ryther,  a near  neighbour  writing  a decade  later  from 
Harewood  to  William  Cecil  (now  Lord  Burghley),  complained  of  the  lack  of  education 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  area:  ‘The  gentillmen  generally  have  actyve  bodies  ...  but  by  the 


4L  YAS,  MD59/25/80.2;  MD59/19/566;  MD59/24/26. 

42-  YAS,  MD59/i3/Misc/i9. 

43  C(alendar  of)  S(tate)  P(apers)  F(oreign)  1579-1580  p.  250. 

44-  Ibid  p.  252. 

45-  CSPF  1582  pp.  316,  317. 

46-  John  Stoye,  English  Travellers  Abroad  1604  -1667  (Yale  University  Press  1989)  p.  63. 
47  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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remysse  educacion  of  indiscreet  parents  they  fall  to  rude  pastymes  befor  they  learne  cyvill 
behaviour’.48  One  wonders  whether  William  recognised  a lack  of  education  in  himself, 
or  whether  it  was  brought  to  his  attention  by  his  residence  in  the  households  of  the  Earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Sussex.  A doodle  in  his  hand  on  the  back  of  a rental  dated  1583, 
a year  after  his  return,  reads:  ‘ L’ingnorance  est  La  plus  grand  Ennime  a stance’.49 

William  Middleton  spent  the  first  six  months  of  his  stay  in  France  for  the  most  part  at 
Orleans50  acquiring  the  language:  a letter  written  to  William  Ingleby  on  17  January 
1 579/80  from  that  town51  explains  that  he  has  stayed  there  awhile  ‘for  the  good  lykinge 
that  I had  of  the  plase  as  the  want  of  langwage  th[a]t  w[hi]ch  havinge  now  attayned 
some  understandinge  I doe  intend  ...  to  p[ro]ceed  in  my  jornye’  and  ends  with  a flourish 
in  French:  ‘...  I comend  you  to  thalmightie  lequelje  supplie  me  donner  le  moyen  pour  recompenser 
quelque  part  de  vous  grande  courtoyses  d’Orleans  le  dix  septiem  de  Janvier  ,..’.52 

His  original  intention  to  proceed  into  Italy  was  postponed  because  of  plague.  Nor  did 
he  carry  out  his  plan  to  visit  Germany  where  ‘troubles’  seemed  imminent.53  He  appears 
to  have  remained  in  France  either  at  Paris  or  Tours  for  a further  year.  What  he  was 
doing  at  these  centres  we  are  not  told  for  unfortunately  most  of  William’s  letters  which 
have  survived  deal  with  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  funds.  Eventually  he  was  able 
to  travel  into  Italy,  staying  at  Padua  which  was  the  site  of  the  most  prestigious  university 
in  Italy.54  But  again  he  gives  us  no  clue  as  to  how  he  spent  his  time  there.  His  letters, 
even  when  written  to  his  particular  friend,  William  Ingleby,  as  opposed  to  the  business 
letters  to  his  four  attorneys,  contain  no  description  of  his  activities  or  his  impressions  of 
what  must  have  been  an  illuminating  experience.  Maybe  he  attended  lectures;  perhaps 
he  simply  enjoyed  the  atmosphere  of  a university  town.  He  could  have  been  studying 
the  country  in  which  he  found  himself.  A library  list  dated  1718  which  catalogues  the 
books  found  in  a small  closet  at  Stockeld  and  which  covers  a period  of  over  a century 
and  a half  mentions  a book  dated  1579  with  a Venetian  imprint:  Descrittione  Di  Tutta 
IJitalia , which  suggests  that  he  understood  enough  Italian  to  read  this  book.  Guicciardini’s 
History  of  Italy  in  English  translation  also  dated  1579  reinforces  the  impression  that  he 
was  acquiring  some  background  knowledge  to  his  travels.50 

By  September  1581  William  was  planning  to  move  on.  He  requested  that  money  be 
sent  by  the  following  January  to  Venice,  and,  because  of  the  expense  of  travelling,  pro- 
posed to  send  home  one  of  his  men.  Contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  he  did  not  disclose 
where  he  proposed  to  travel  but  indicated  that  he  intended  returning  home  through 
Germany  by  May  1582  when  his  passport  was  due  to  expire.  Perhaps  significantly  there 
is  no  mention  in  this,  his  last  surviving  letter,  of  any  proposal  to  visit  Naples.56 

In  the  event  he  saw  nothing  of  Germany  and  did  not  return  to  England  until  several 
months  after  his  travel  licence  had  expired.  Furthermore  he  seems  not  to  have  hurried 
back  to  Yorkshire;  his  wife  was  still  living  with  her  parents  at  Knottingley  when  the  final 
instalment  of  her  annuity  was  paid  in  November  1582. 5 7 


48-  W.  J.  Craig,  James  Ryther  of  Harewood  and  his  letters  to  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley’,  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Journal  56  (1986),  105. 

49-  YAS,  MD59/ 19/55. 

30-  Orleans  University  was  famous  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  study  of  civil  law. 

51-  YAS,  MD59/ 13/Misc/  15. 

52-  Ibid. 

53-  Ibid. 

54-  Conyers  Read,  Mr  Secretary  Walsingham  and  the  Policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  1 (Oxford  1925),  p.  22. 

55-  YAS,  MD59/12/61. 

56-  YAS,  MD59/  13/Misc/ 19. 

57-  YAS,  MD59/1/ACC0/1. 
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PERSONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

So  perhaps  William  was  simply  reluctant  to  return  home.  Maybe  there  is  a more  straight- 
forward explanation  for  his  long  absence.  Although  in  the  face  of  opposition  he  had  held 
to  the  marriage  arrangements  set  up  by  his  father  when  he  was  a child  (a  marriage, 
incidentally,  which  strengthened  his  links  with  the  Earl  of  Cumberland’s  household  as 
his  wife’s  father  had  been  Steward  to  Henry  Clifford  at  Skipton  Castle),  perhaps  the 
marriage  had  been  less  than  happy.  The  absence  of  provision  for  a child  in  the  financial 
arrangements  suggests  that  William  was  confident  that  his  wife  was  not  pregnant,  perhaps 
because  they  had  not  been  cohabiting  in  the  period  prior  to  his  departure.  It  seems 
strange  that  he  should  have  abandoned  his  wife  for  four  years  when  there  were  no 
offspring.  Duty  must  surely  have  demanded  that  much  from  him  before  he  fulfilled  his 
quest  for  adventure  and  knowledge.  His  wife  was  no  longer  a young  girl  by  the  time  he 
left  although  she  did  produce  an  heir  for  him  after  his  return,  the  boy  who  was  to  become 
the  estimable  Sir  Peter  Middleton. 

On  the  other  hand  William  did  not  simply  abandon  his  wife  as  other  victims  of 
uncongenial  marriages  sometimes  did.58  He  provided  amply  for  her.  Yet  he  gave  her  no 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  his  estate  which  he  entrusted  to  male  friends  and 
relations,  nor  did  she  have  the  care  of  his  young  sister  Margaret  who  was  boarded  with 
the  ageing  Lady  Jane  Middleton.  Mary  apparently  spent  the  time  of  his  absence  either 
on  one  of  her  father’s  estates  or  at  the  home  of  William  Witham,  one  of  William’s 
attorneys.59  Perhaps  she  was  physically  or  emotionally  frail.  It  is  known  that  she  did  not 
die  immediately  following  the  birth  of  her  one  surviving  child;  she  was  still  alive  in  1587, 60 
but  she  must  have  died  soon  after  as  William  remarried  in  1592. 61 

THE  NAPLES  EXPERIENCE 

When  reviewing  the  concluding  period  of  his  absence  abroad,  in  particular  William’s 
failure  to  fulfil  his  intention  of  returning  through  Germany,  one  begins  to  wonder  whether 
there  was  a further  undisclosed  purpose  to  his  travels.  Among  the  documents  in  the 
Middleton  collection  is  a pass  dated  l6  de  gbre  1581 ’ issued  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
Naples  permitting  William  Middleton  and  one  servant,  William  Wood,  to  go  armed  with 
a sword  inside  the  city  of  Naples  and  in  the  surrounding  region.62 

No  further  letters  from  William  survive  to  throw  light  on  the  final  year  of  his  journey. 
But  a comment  in  a letter  from  Sir  Henry  Cobham,  the  English  ambassador  in  Paris,  to 
Walsingham,  Elizabeth’s  Secretary  of  State,  dated  1 1 September  1582,  four  months  after 
the  expiration  of  William’s  passport,  opens  up  an  intriguing  possibility: 

Ther  is  come  unto  this  [t]owne  Mr  William  Middelton63  from  Naples  where  he  hathe  continued 
for  the  moste  parte  in  prisonne  ever  since  the  laste  winter,  where  (as  I understand  by  him)  he  was 


58-  Heal  and  Holmes,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 

59-  YAS,  MD59/ i/Acco/ 1. 

60  Yorkshire  Deeds,  ed.  Charles  Travis  Clay  vi,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record  Series  76  (1930), 
152;  MD59/7/C.26. 

61-  YAS,  MD59/25/36. 

62-  YAS,  MD59/25/4. 

63  There  is  an  earlier  mention  in  the  State  Papers  of  another  William  Middleton  who  was  travelling  on  the 
Continent  at  this  time.  Cobham  mentions  in  one  of  his  missives  to  Walsingham  on  9 January  1581  that  he 
had  arrived  at  Blois  on  his  way  to  Spain.  This  was  the  son  of  Simon  Middleton  of  Ingleton  near  Staindrop 
(Co.  Durham)  and  he  was  one  of  the  Earl  of  Westmorland’s  followers,  entrusted  with  a letter  from 
Westmorland’s  wife  to  her  husband.  ( CSPF 158 182  p.  15)  The  presence  of  two  William  Middletons  is  obviously 
confusing  but  the  authors  believe  that  the  existence  of  a Neapolitan  travel  pass  in  the  Middleton  of  Stockeld 
archives  and  the  fact  that  he  was  late  returning  home,  confirms  that  William  Middleton  of  Stockeld  was  the 
man  who  was  imprisoned  in  Naples. 
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examined  if  he  did  ap[er]taine  either  to  S[i]r  Christopher  [H]atton64  or  to  y[ou]r  honor  & if  he 
receaved  any  lettars  from  any  of  you.  Furder  he  was  demaunded  of  Fante65  and  [H]unte.  And  to 
what  intent  he  pretented  at  th[a]t  time  to  repaire  unto  Malta 

This  gentilman  being  released  parted  fro[m]  Naples  about  the  beginnynge  of  Auguste  cu[m]ming 
from  thense  on  the  [g]allys  wherein  the  companys  were  imbarked  the  wh[ich]  as  he  understood, 
weare  assigned  to  sarve  the  Duke  of  Savoye  against  Geneva.  So  as  at  Mr  Mydeltons  partinge  from 
Genoa  those  [NJeapolitayne  co[m]panys  remained  in  there  galles  not  landed.  I suppose  the  s[ai]d 
gentilman  will  retorne  presently  in  to  Ingland  because  his  license  is  expired.66 

It  is  significant  that  William  was  questioned  whether  he  ‘appertained’  to  Walsingham 
who  had  built  up  a formidable  intelligence  service  which  had  agents  in  many  European 
countries,67  the  purpose  of  which  was  not  only  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  military  and  naval 
movements  of  hostile  powers  but  also  to  ascertain  the  threat  to  the  throne  from  English 
malcontents  abroad.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  still  alive  and  continued  to  provide  a 
focus  for  those  who  would  have  preferred  to  see  her  occupying  Elizabeth’s  position. 

William  may  have  been  an  innocent  traveller  concerned  only  with  his  own  self-improve- 
ment. Nevertheless  he  could  have  been  seen  as  potentially  useful  to  the  Spanish  authorities 
who  clearly  interrogated  him  for  their  own  purposes.  Naples  appears  to  have  been  a 
dangerous  place  for  an  Englishman68  which  makes  it  even  more  surprising  that  William, 
who  had  avoided  ‘troubles’  in  Germany,  should  have  ventured  into  a known  danger  spot. 

With  this  in  mind,  Gobham’s  reference  to  Hunt  should  be  seen  in  conjunction  with 
William’s  post-script  to  his  letter  of  January  1579/80  from  Orleans  to  William  Ingleby: 

As  I desire  greatly  to  know  whether  your  [H]unte  be  dead  or  alyve  the  w[hi]ch  if  he  be  levinge 
you  may  do  me  pleasure  to  [...]  cawse  him  to  wryt  unto  me  of  his  weightie  affayres.69 

This  is  striking  as  William’s  letters  are  otherwise  exclusively  concerned  with  business 
arrangements.  The  two  references  to  Hunt  could  have  been  unconnected  in  which  case 
it  is  possible  that  William  Middleton  was  an  innocent  victim  inadvertently  caught  up  in 
the  prevailing  fear  of  espionage.  But  the  question  must  be  asked:  Was  this  Hunt  the  Hunt 
mentioned  in  Cobham’s  missive  to  Walsingham?  If  so,  what  exactly  were  Hunt’s  ‘weightie 
affayres’? 

If  they  were  of  a political  nature,  it  could  be  that  William  Middleton  was  acting  as  a 
spy  for  Walsingham  and  had  been  arrested  on  those  grounds.  His  Catholicism  could  have 
been  a useful  cover  at  a time  when  the  Spanish  Grown  (which  then  ruled  Naples)  was 
becoming  increasingly  hostile  to  Elizabeth’s  Protestant  government.  Was  his  mission  to 
observe  what  was  going  on  in  Spanish-held  territory  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  information 
which  might  have  been  useful  to  those  in  power  in  England?  Such  intelligence  might 
have  been  general  concerning  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  or  specific  to  the  perceived 
threat  of  a Spanish  invasion.  Certainly  there  was  much  speculation  about  affairs  in 
Naples.  Horatio  Palavicino,  writing  from  Fontainebleau  to  Walsingham  on  24  May  1582 
(when  William  Middleton  was  probably  in  prison  in  Naples)  expresses  this  interest: 


64  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  a favourite  of  Elizabeth  I who  became  Lord  Chancellor  in  1587.  He  supported 
Leicester  in  a bold  anti-Spanish  foreign  policy  and  played  a leading  part  in  the  trials  of  Roman  Catholic 
conspirators. 

65-  Lante  (Faunt)  was  one  of  Walsingham’s  aides,  particularly  concerned  with  the  prosecution  of  papists 
(CSPD  Addenda  1580  -1625  p.  174  If  and  CSPD  1581-1550  p.  201,  14  Sept  1584).  He  was  imprisoned  in  Rome 
by  the  Inquisitors  ( CSPF  1581-  1582  p.  345,  Letter  from  Cobham  in  Paris  22  October  1581). 

66  PRO,  SP78/8;  CSPF  1582  pp.  315,  317. 

67  Paul  Johnson  Elizabeth  I,  A study  in  power  and  intellect  (1974)  p.  277. 

68-  Stoye  op.  cit.,  p.  73. 

69-  YAS,  MD59/  13/Misc/ 15. 
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These  letters  [from  Italy]  further  inform  me  that  at  Rome  they  are  expecting  news  from  Naples 
and  from  Malta,  in  which  places  it  appears  that  some  Englishmen  are  Prisoners.  Questions  have 
been  asked  me  in  this  Court  also  about  these  particulars  from  Naples,  which  makes  me  think  there 
is  suspicion  of  something,  about  which  I am  sure  my  correspondents  cannot  speak,  and  I greatly 
desire  to  know  what  it  is.70 

Another  source  of  danger  to  the  English  government  was  from  English  Catholic  exiles 
liaising  with  foreign  powers  to  plot  the  overthrow  of  Elizabeth  and  her  regime.  William 
was  well  placed  to  infiltrate  such  groups  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  information  about 
treasonable  activities.  The  English  government  was  also  interested  in  learning  the  names, 
pseudonyms  and  whereabouts  of  priests  trained  abroad  for  the  mission  at  home.  His 
Catholicism  would  have  enabled  him  to  obtain  confidences  from  England’s  political  and 
religious  enemies,  but  to  divulge  them  to  the  persecuting  authorities  in  England  would 
surely  have  been  a betrayal  of  his  beliefs,  family  and  friends.  In  the  light  of  his  subsequent 
recusancy  this  seems  out  of  character  unless  he  was  under  some  pressure.  It  is  conceivable 
that  he  was  under  an  obligation  to  the  administration  which  seemingly  had  excused  his 
involvement  in  the  Northern  Rising  of  1569.  As  has  been  stated  above,  he  had  come 
under  the  protection  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  after  the  collapse  of  the  insurrection:  was  this 
a debt  which  required  honouring  and  did  William  feel  that  in  some  extreme  way  he  had 
to  prove  his  loyalty  to  the  Crown? 

CONCLUSION 

With  the  evidence  available  it  is  impossible  to  determine  William’s  precise  motives  for 
going  abroad.  Certainly  the  period  of  wardship,  the  accounts  and  William’s  own  letter 
of  attorney  indicate  that  financial  considerations  might  have  played  an  important  part. 
His  steward,  Thomas  Robinson,  seems  to  have  worked  hard  to  increase  the  profits  of 
the  demesne  farm  though  there  is  little  to  intimate  that  either  William  or  his  wife  exercised 
any  strict  economies.  Middleton’s  urgent  requests  for  money  and  his  suggestion  that  his 
plate  could  be  sold  if  necessary,  while  displaying  an  awareness  of  the  problems  facing  his 
steward,  call  to  mind  a young  man  who  was  either  very  determined  or  very  desperate. 
On  the  other  hand  the  estate  was  not  seriously  impoverished  during  his  tenure,  despite 
the  financial  penalties  that  he  later  endured.71  His  friend  Thomas  Meynell,  writing  after 
his  death,  said  of  him: 

He  was  my  Inward  and  deare  friend,  and  dyed  at  the  age  of  63.  [Although  twoo  p[ar]ts  of  his 
lands  were  seized  about  Recusancie,  yet  he  ...  left  his  eldest  sonne  inn  as  good  estate  as  his  father 
left  him.  Moreover  he  gave  unto  his  second  sonne  of  a second  wife  at  least  500 li  per  annum  of 
good  Inheritance.72 

Although  friendship  might  have  caused  Meynell  to  exaggerate  somewhat,  documentary 
evidence  confirms  that  William  preserved  his  inheritance  and  expanded  his  estate  for  his 
sons.  This  was  an  achievement  which  began  during  his  four  years’  absence. 

It  is  likewise  difficult  to  assess  the  educational  benefits  he  derived  from  his  travels. 
Undoubtedly  he  acquired  some  French  but  whether  he  used  it  to  pursue  a course  of 
study  at  one  of  the  European  universities  or  whether  he  sought  to  expand  his  experience 
and  learning  in  the  less  structured  university  of  life  is  unknown.  At  this  distance  in  time 
and  with  the  scant  evidence  available  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  character  of  our 
protagonist.  Yet  the  delight  in  his  recent  acquisition  of  French  expressed  in  the  letter 


70-  PRO,  SP78/ 7 The  original  is  in  Italian.  We  have  therefore  used  the  calendared  version.  CSPF  1582  p.  42. 
7L  YAS,  MD59/ 19/566;  MD59/25/80.2;  MD59/24/26. 

72  Aveling  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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from  Orleans,73  the  evidence  of  the  library  list  and  of  one  of  his  letters74  that  he  could 
perhaps  read  Italian,  his  scribbled  note  that  ignorance  was  the  enemy  of  knowledge,  his 
later  insistence  that  his  son  should  be  well  educated75  indicate  the  value  he  placed  on 
education.  Above  all,  his  self-deprecating  and  evasive  response  to  Henry  Spiller  in  1612 
when  required  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance:  there  be  some  matters  conteyned  in 

the  said  oath  which  to  my  weak  understanding  (being  altogether  unlearned)  seeme  some- 
thing obscure  ...’76  suggest  that  after  his  travels  he  was  certainly  not  one  of  the  boorish 
ill-educated  sons  of  the  northern  gentry  that  James  Ryther  so  deplored/7 

From  a religious  point  of  view  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  direct  persecution  at  this 
time  but  it  could  be  that  there  were  disquieting  signs  that  the  net  was  tightening  around 
the  recusants  so  that  it  seemed  prudent  to  absent  himself  for  a while. 

Nor  can  one  establish  one  way  or  another  the  state  of  his  marriage.  On  the  one  hand 
he  honoured  a marriage  made  for  him  by  his  father  even  when  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  renege  on  the  agreement.  On  the  other  hand  he  left  his  wife  for  four  years,  albeit  well 
provided  for  financially.  If  he  wrote  any  personal  letters,  they  have  not  survived  and  his 
letters  to  his  attorneys  contain  no  reference  at  all  to  his  wife. 

Human  motivation  is  rarely  clear-cut.  Maybe  all  the  above  factors  had  their  part  to 
play  in  his  decision.  It  has  not  been  possible  so  far  to  trace  William’s  whereabouts  in  the 
years  between  the  Rising  of  the  Northern  Earls  in  1569  when  the  last  reference  to  him 
suggested  that  the  Earl  of  Sussex  had  acted,  for  a short  time  at  least,  as  his  protector, 
and  June  1573  when  he  appears  to  have  been  back  at  Stockeld.78  These  were  probably 
crucial  years  in  the  young  man’s  development,  but  whether  William  returned  home  for 
the  duration  of  his  wardship,  or  whether  he  entered  the  household  of  Sussex  or  another 
great  noble  cannot  be  established  with  any  certainty.  Knowledge  of  these  years,  so  far 
not  forthcoming,  might  help  to  throw  light  on  the  tantalising  idea  that  William  had  been 
employed  by  Walsingham  as  a spy. 
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THE  VAVASOURS  OF  COPMANTHORPE  AND  THE 

COURT  OF  ELIZABETH  I 

By  J.  Kaner 

THE  VAVASOURS  AT  COPMANTHORPE  AND  THEIR  LOCAL 
CONNECTIONS 

The  Vavasour  family  have  been  part  of  the  Yorkshire  scene  since  before  1086  as  they 
were  recorded  as  tenants  of  the  Percy  Fee  in  the  Domesday  Book  holding  land  at 
Hazlewood.1  By  the  fifteenth  century  one  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  family  had  become 
known  as  ‘of  Weston’.  The  branches  of  the  family  mentioned  in  this  article  are  descended 
from  a younger  son  of  these  Weston  Vavasours. 

The  first  documentary  mention  of  a connection  with  Copmanthorpe  was  in  1484  when 
a York  cleric  left  Richard  Vavasour  all  his  goods  at  Copmanthorpe.  Another  cleric  left 
his  wife  a crimson  cloak.2  Richard,  son  of  Henry  and  Matilda,  his  wife,  the  heiress  of 
the  Bunney  family  of  Copmanthorpe,  died  before  1526.  Of  his  children,  William,  left  a 
breviary  in  1484,  became  a priest  of  distinction,  serving  as  Warden  of  Grey  Friars  in 
Oxford  and  being  mentioned  as  a possible  consultant  during  Henry  VIII’s  divorce  pro- 
ceedings. In  1538  he  surrendered  the  Grey  Friars  in  York  to  the  crown  and  passed  his 
last  years  as  a priest  at  St  Mary  Bishophill  Junior,  York,  which  was  also  the  parish  church 
for  Copmanthorpe.  He  left  among  other  legacies  £3  6s.  8 d.  to  his  brother  Richard  and 
a silver  spoon  to  the  wife  of  another  brother,  Thomas  of  Copmanthorpe.  John  Vavasour 
of  Weston  was  a supervisor.3 

Thomas  Vavasour,  Richard’s  heir,  died  in  1558  near  the  end  of  Mary’s  reign.  In  his 
will  he  described  himself  as  gentleman  and  took  particular  trouble  to  arrange  a yearly 
obit  mass  or  dirge  for  20  years  after  his  death  and  made  a generous  gift  of  £20  to 
charity.4  He  was  recorded  as  paying  a subsidy  on  lands  worth  in  1523  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  he  held  a lease  of  ‘Temple  Copmanthorpe’ 
from  the  Hospital  of  St  John  under  the  Preceptory  of  Ribston.  In  1541  he  was  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Ainsty  who  promised  ‘to  attend  of  my  Lorde  Mayer  and  his  Bredern 
at  such  tyme  as  submyssion  shalbe  made  to  the  Kyngs  grace  at  hys  comyng  to  this  city’. 
As  an  Ainsty  gentleman  he  appeared  on  the  muster  roll  as  a local  commissioner  for  the 
collection  of  subsidies.  He  was  consulted  about  possible  sites  for  a beacon  and  on  prepar- 
ing resistance  to  possible  Scots  raids  in  1546  and  1547. 5 The  Chantry  Surveys  of  1546 
record  that  the  chapel  of  Copmanthorpe  had  been  ‘ordeyned,  made,  and  buylded  by  the 

L Early  Yorkshire  Families , ed.  C.  Clay,  Y(orkshire)  A(rchaeological)  S(ociety)  R(ecord)  S(eries),  135, 

( 1 97 3)3  95-  ...  . 

2 B(orthwick)  Institute  of)  H(istorical)  R(esearch),  (York)  Prob(ate)  Reg(ister)  5 f.  219,  will  of  George 
Bailye  1484;  Testamenta  Eboracensis,  iv,  ed.  J.  Raine,  S(urtees)  S(ociety),  53,  (1869),  54,  will  of  Thomas  Pereson 
subdean  of  York  and  Rector  of  Bolton  Percy  1490. 

3 York  Clergy  Wills  1520  1600,  11,  City  Clergy , ed.  Claire  Cross,  Borthwick  Texts  and  Calendars  15,  (1989), 
55.  There  are  helpful  comments  on  his  other  legatees. 

4 BIHR,  Dean  and  Chapter  Wills  Register  5,  1 12. 

5-  P(ublic)  R(ecord)  O(ffice),  Exchequer  Subsidy  Rolls  etc.  E 179/217/92;  ‘Preceptories  of  the  Knights 
Hospitaller’,  ed.  E.  W.  Crossley  in  Miscellanea,  iv,  YASRS,  94,  (1937),  133-34;  Y(ork)  C(ity)  A(rchives),  E 64; 
York  City  Records  iv,  ed.  A.  Raine,  YASRS,  108,  (1945),  66,  141,  15 1. 
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inhabitantes  there,  of  ther  owne  devocyon  for  ther  owne  ease,  uppon  the  grounde  that 
is  nowe  one  Thomas  Vavasoures  gentleman’.6  He  gives  the  impression  that  his  interests 
were  local,  because,  as  well  as  his  local  offices  as  a gentleman  of  the  Ainsty,  he  left  money 
in  his  will  to  repair  the  causey  in  Dringhouses.  His  original  property  in  Temple 
Copmanthorpe  was  held  by  lease  but  in  1545  he  and  his  brother  Richard  purchased  the 
other  Copmanthorpe  manor  from  Nicholas  Fairfax.  He  also  took  leases  of  lands  from 
the  crown.  One  was  of  Askham  Bryan  manor  and  Dringhouses  hall.7 

Thomas’s  brother  Richard  and  sister  Isabel  had  no  children  and  concentrated  their 
legacies  on  their  nephews  and  nieces  and  their  children.  Richard  Vavasour  had  married 
Dorothy  Clopton8  whose  first  husband  Mathew  Whyte  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Dissolution  of  the  Chantries.  In  1549  Mathew  and  a colleague  were  murdered  at 
Seamer  leading  to  arguments  over  precisely  who  had  inherited  the  chantry  properties 
already  purchased.9  Richard,  in  association  with  Henry  Vavasour  of  London,  probably 
his  nephew,  had  also  purchased  ex-monastic  lands,  Askham  Richard  and  land  in  Acaster 
Malbis  and  held  a lease  of  the  tithes  of  Whitby.10  He  lived  at  Askham  and  asked  to  be 
buried  there.  His  will  made  in  1563  was  a complex  document  because  in  it  he  mentioned 
most  of  his  relations.  His  two  nieces  had  married  into  the  families  of  Langdale  of  Sancton 
and  Newarke  of  Acomb.  Another,  Dorothy,  had  married  Edward  Walker  of  Fulford  and 
received  legacies  both  from  Richard  and  his  wife  and  from  an  aunt,  Isabel  Redman,  and 
her  husband  John,  both  of  Fulford.11  The  Newarke  and  Langdale  husbands  and  children 
all  received  legacies  as  did  the  children  of  John  Vavasour  of  Appleton,  another  brother. 
Richard’s  widow  Dorothy  was  to  have  the  house  at  Askham,  the  prebend  of  Givendale 
and  the  lease  of  the  Whitby  tithes.12 

Richard  had  as  a witness  Thomas  Vavasour,  Doctor  of  Physic,  whom  he  called  cousin.13 
The  relationship  was  distant  as  Thomas  was  from  the  Spaldington  branch  of  the  family. 
Peter  Vavasour  of  Spaldington,  an  Inner  Temple  lawyer,  was  made  supervisor  alongside 
Sir  Henry  Gate  or  Gayt,  a relation  of  Dorothy  and  a member  of  the  Council  in  the 
North.  The  Spaldington  branch  of  the  family  were  firmly  Catholic  but  though  Richard, 
like  his  brother  left  his  soul  to  the  most  Glorious  Virgin  our  Lady  St  Mary,  the  blessed 
company  of  angels  and  the  saints  in  heaven,  his  widow  was  strongly  Protestant  and 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  elect.  She  called  Dr  Mathew  Hutton,  a fervently  Protestant 
Dean  of  York,  cousin.  It  seems  probable  that  though  the  senior  Hazlewood  branch  of 


6-  Yorkshire  Chantry  Surveys  1,  ed.  W.  Page,  S.S.  91,  (1892),  81. 

7-  Yorkshire  Fines  1,  ed.  F.  Collins,  YASRS  2,  (1887),  101;  C(alendar  of)  P(atent)  R(olls),  Phillip  and  Mary, 
1 555-1557,  P;  40.  _ 

8 The  pedigree  in  Pedigrees  of  Yorkshire  Families,  West  Riding  11,  ed.  Joseph  Foster  (1874)  calls  her  Clayton  but 
notes  made  by  Mrs  Norcliffe  in  1810  and  quoted  in  Y(orkshire)  A(rchaeological)  S(ociety),  MS.  371  on  which 
this  may  be  based,  has  Clopton  and  her  legacies  are  made  to  Clopton  relations. 

9-  See  A.  G.  Dickens,  ‘Some  popular  reactions  to  the  Edwardian  Reformation’,  Y(orkshire)  Archaeological) 
J(ournal)  34,  (1939),  165-66.  Dorothy  was  given  permission  to  retain  £60  worth  of  money  which  had  belonged 
to  the  chantries  because  her  husband  had  been  murdered.  See  footnote  in  The  Inventories  of  Church  Goods , ed. 
W.  Page,  SS  97,  (1897),  1 14. 

10-  CPR,  Edward  VI,  1 547 ■-/ 353,  pp.  45-46. 

11  Dorothy  Walker  received  44  20,  six  silver  spoons  and  a bed  from  her  father,  £ 20  from  her  uncle,  and 
105.  from  her  aunt,  Dorothy.  Her  aunt,  Isabel  Redman  gave  her  £20,  a silver  salt  and  a little  black  gown, 
garded  with  velvet  and  a silk  grogram  kirtle.  Richard  Vavasour,  BIHR  Prob.  Reg.  17  f.  267;  Thomas  Vavasour 
1558,  Dean  and  Chapter  Wills  Register  5,  1 12;  John  Redman  1573,  Prob.  Reg.  19  f.  571;  Isabel  Redman 
1586,  Prob.  Reg.  23  f.  265. 

12  The  Whitby  tithes  included  a delivery  of  100  salt  ling  yearly  in  time  of  peace  and  50  in  time  of  war. 
Dorothy  also  received  the  plate  for  life  and  the  ling  in  the  store  house  in  Askham. 

13  Dr  Thomas  Vavasour  was  making  a name  for  himself  as  a supporter  of  the  Old  Religion.  Later  he  spent 
time  in  prison  for  his  faith.  Richard  Rex,  ‘Thomas  Vavasour  M.D.’,  Recusant  History  20,  (1992),  436-54. 
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the  family  remained  Catholic  the  Vavasours  of  Copmanthorpe  had  become  Protestant 
and  therefore  in  government  eyes  reliable. 

Henry  Vavasour,  who  had  inherited  Copmanthorpe  by  1559,  received  a velvet  jacket, 
the  best  gown  and  a white  stagge  (colt)  and  was  an  executor  alongside  Peter  Newarke 
and  Anthony  Langdale.  Henry’s  son  Thomas  was  to  receive  a silver  ewer  and  basin,  a 
nest  of  goblets,  a silver  salt  with  a gilded  top  and  silver  spoons  after  the  widow’s  remarriage 
or  death.  Another  son,  John,  received  the  Whitby  tithes  as  long  as  he  delivered  the  ling. 
Henry’s  daughter  Anne  was  to  receive  £10  plus  another  £25  and  the  lease  of  Headingley 
mill  if  she  married  with  the  consent  of  her  friends.14  Phis  was  the  earliest  mention  of 
Anne  (see  below). 

Dorothy,  the  widow,  made  her  will  in  January  1586/7. 15  Her  third  husband  was 
Thomas  Appleyarde,  a York  merchant,  but  she  continued  to  live  at  Askham  and  was 
buried  there.  Most  of  her  property  was  left  to  her  own  relations  but  she  made  some 
legacies  to  Vavasours.  One  to  Thomas  Vavasour  and  Margaret  his  mother  was  conditional 
on  her  executors  having  time  to  ‘carre  away  all  such  goods  as  shall  be  left  at  the  tyme 
of  my  death  in  and  about  the  house  where  I now  dwell’.  Margaret  was  to  receive  a ‘silver 
bowle  pounced’.16  Anne  her  daughter  was  to  receive  a trencher  salt  and  Frances 
Vavasour  20 s. 

Thomas  and  Richard’s  sister,  Isabel  Redman,  died  in  1586. 17  She  was  the  widow  of 
John  Redman  of  Fulford.  This  family  had  come  from  Gressingham  in  Lancashire  acquir- 
ing local  properties  as  leases  from  the  crown  at  the  Dissolution  of  St  Mary’s  Abbey 
including  Fulford  and  Shipton.  The  Redmans,  Vavasours  and  Newarkes  were  all  inter- 
married and  where  John  Redman  left  Henry  Vavasour,  Isabel’s  nephew,  a piece  of  gold 
in  1573,  Isabel  left  his  son,  Thomas,  a grey  mare  called  Pound  Money  and  a great  white 
silver  bowl.  His  sister  Frances  was  to  get  two  cows,  an  ambling  mare  and  £5  and  Mistress 
Anne  Vavasour  was  to  receive  £10.  Thomas  was  also  forgiven  a debt  of  £20  secured  on 
Rose  Park,  Copmanthorpe.18 

These  wills  illustrate  a tight  network  of  relatives  in  the  Ainsty  and  Fulford  worth 
studying  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  not  particularly  unusual  though  possibly  the  survival  of  so 
many  wills  from  one  generation  is  uncommon. 

Unfortunately  Henry  Vavasour  of  Copmanthorpe  left  no  will.  He  was  buried  at  Askham 
Richard  in  February  1583/ 4.  His  inventory  survives  as  does  his  Inquisition  Post  Mortem.19 
The  latter  showed  that  he  held  the  manors  of  Temple  Copmanthorpe  and  Copmanthorpe 
and  the  reversion  of  Askham  Richard,  after  the  death  of  Richard,  his  uncle.  Although 
he  is  described  as  of  London  in  1553,  by  1557  he  was  described  as  of  Copmanthorpe 
when  he  bought  the  reversions  of  yet  more  lands  and  rents  in  Dringhouses,  Middlethorpe 
and  York.  He  appears  in  Ainsty  muster  and  subsidy  lists  after  his  father’s  death  and  like 
his  father  served  as  a commissioner  for  the  collection  of  the  subsidy  and  for  musters  in 

14-  In  1538  Richard  Vavasour,  Henry’s  uncle,  described  as  the  servant  of ‘Dr  Bellus’  (Anthony  Bellasis)  had 
taken  a lease  of ‘Wodde  Milne’  in  Headingley  and  ‘Wetewoode  Close’  from  Kirkstall  Abbey.  PRO,  Conventual 
Leases,  E303/23/360.  This  reference  was  provided  by  Michael  Collinson. 

15-  BIHR,  Prob.  Reg.  23  f,  599:  Dorothy  Appleyarde  (1586). 

16-  She  is  described  as  Margery  Vavasour,  widow  in  the  1585  subsidy  list  (YCA,  E59a)  but  possibly  as  my 
cousin  Margaret  Osbilton  in  the  will.  This  re-marriage  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  pedigrees.  In  the  Foster 
pedigree  there  was  a daughter  called  Margaret  who  married  Miles  Southwell  of  Long  Stratton,  Norfolk  (see 
above  note  8)  but  she  is  never  mentioned  in  the  wills.  In  a visitation  of  Norfolk  made  in  1623  this  Margaret 
appears  as  the  daughter  of  Henry  Vavasour  of  Hazlewood! 

17  BIHR,  Prob.  Reg.  23  f.  265. 

18  Mentioned  as  Rose  Park  or  Copmanthorpe  wood  or  coppice  in  1542.  It,  with  other  ex-monastic  property 
in  Copmanthorpe,  was  granted  to  Richard,  Andrew  and  Leonard  Chamberlayn.  Thomas  Vavasour  held  the 
lease.  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII , 1542,  xvn,  260. 

19  BIHR,  PR.Ask/Ric  1;  Dean  and  Chapter  Original  Wills,  March  1583/4;  YCA.  E26,  f.  28. 
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the  Ainsty.20  However  at  some  point  in  his  life  he  broke  away  from  his  local  connections 
and  married  into  a family  with  a long  history  of  service  at  the  royal  court,  the  Knyvets.21 
So  far  it  has  proved  impossible  to  find  Henry  in  any  contemporary  London  records 
though  he  did  receive  a grant  of  a Foot  and  Riding  Forestership  in  the  Forest  of  Galtres 
in  1556  giving  him  a wage  of  4 d.  a day,  so  he  may  have  held  a position  at  Queen  Mary’s 
court.  His  brother-in-law  Peter  Newarke  was  esquire  of  the  body  to  Queen  Mary.22 

THE  COURT  CONNECTION 

Sir  Thomas  Knyvet  had  been  Master  of  Horse  to  Henry  VIII  and  a participant  in  some 
of  the  wilder  goings-on  at  Henry’s  court  in  1511.  He  had  tilted  alongside  Henry  under 
the  pseudonym  ‘Valiant  Desire’.  He  was  slain  in  a sea  battle  in  1512  leaving  his  widow 
and  children  at  court  under  the  guardianship  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
Henry,  the  third  son,  who  is  recorded  as  a gentleman  of  the  king’s  privy  chamber  in 
1516  and  was  present  at  Prince  Edward’s  christening,  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Christopher  Pickering  who  among  other  properties  had  inherited  Escrick.  She  was  already 
a widow,  having  married  first,  Sir  Francis  Weston  a courtier  of  Henry  VIII’s,  executed 
for  dalliance  with  Anne  Boleyn  in  1536.  She  later  married  John  Vaughan  of  Porthamell, 
ancestor  of  the  Sutton  on  Derwent  Vaughans.23 

Of  Anne’s  four  Knyvet  children,  Margaret  married  Henry  Vavasour,  Katherine,  who 
was  a maid  of  honour  by  1561,  married  Henry,  Lord  Paget,  in  1567  and  Thomas  entered 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  household  with  an  official  position  as  Groom  of  the  Privy  Chamber 
by  1 57 2. 24  He  was  appointed  Keeper  of  Whitehall  Palace  in  1581  receiving  fees  of 
£127-/430,  a position  he  retained  into  the  next  reign.  He  also  became  Master  of  the 
Mint  for  James  I.  In  1605  when  the  government’s  suspicions  of  a plot  had  been  aroused 
by  a letter  to  Lord  Mounteagle,  a search  of  a vault  under  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
adjoining  houses  was  initiated. 

Accordingly  choice  was  made  of  Sir  Thomas  Knevett,  a gentleman  of  His  Majesty’s  privy  chamber 
of  great  fidelity  and  good  discretion  who  suddenly,  secretly  repairing  to  the  place  about  1 1 o’clock 
where  finding  [a]  man  newly  come  out  of  the  vault  made  stay  of  him  and  ...  so  after  diligent  and 
careful  moving  of  all  materials  he  found  the  whole  masse  of  gunpowder.  Whereupon  the  caitiff 
being  surely  seized  he  made  no  difficulty  to  confesse  that  the  same  should  have  been  executed 
upon  the  morrowe.  Whereupon  Sir  Thomas  Knevett  bynding  him  hand  and  foote  leaving  a garde 
upon  him  immediately  returned  to  court  about  1 o’clock  at  night.25 

This  of  course  was  Guy  Fawkes.  Thomas  was  later  made  Baron  Knyvet  of  Escrick, 
having  received  that  property  from  his  elder  brother.  He  also  held  a lease  of  Wheldrake 
and  of  Wigginton.26  His  stepsister,  Frances,  a daughter  of  Anne  and  John  Vaughan  of 
Porthamell  and  Sutton  upon  Derwent,  became  a maid  of  honour  by  1578. 

These  family  connections  led  Henry  Vavasour  of  Copmanthorpe’s  children  to  an 
involvement  in  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I which,  though  mentioned  in  passing 

20-  CPR,  Phillip  and  Mary,  1557-1558,  pp.  275-77;  YCA.  E 50,  E 51. 

21 ' The  spelling  of  this  name  varies.  The  Dictionary  of)  N(ational)  B(iography’s)  version  has  been  used 
except  in  quotations. 

22-  CPR,  Phillip  and  Mary,  1555-1557,  p*  168;  J.  Foster  ed.,  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  1584/5,  (1875),  P-  92- 

23-  A.  Fraser,  Six  Wives  of  Henry  VIII,  (1992),  pp.  248  49;  Foster,  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  1584/5 , p.  120.  For 
Vaughan  see  biography  in  P.  W.  Hasler,  The  House  of  Commons  1558-  1605 , in,  (1981),  548.  John  Vaughan  was 
the  nephew  of  Blanche  Parry  who  was  part  of  Elizabeth’s  household  from  her  babyhood  until  1596. 

24-  Hasler,  House  of  Commons,  11,  424. 

25-  Relation  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  under  the  Parliament  House,  communicated  by  John  Topham  in 
Archaeologia  12,  (1796),  209. 

26-  Documents  relating  to  the  Knyvets’  ownership  of  Escrick  etc.,  one  of  which  has  Thomas  Vavasour  as  a 
witness,  can  be  found  at  Hull  University  archive  in  the  Forbes  Adam  Collection. 
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elsewhere,  has  not  been  brought  to  a Yorkshire  readership.  The  story  is  so  colourful  that 
I make  no  apology  for  telling  it  again.  Much  is  in  print,  principally  in  a biography  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee  by  E.  K.  Chambers  to  which  I acknowledge  my  debt,  but  I have  gone  back 
to  and  expanded  some  of  the  original  references  and  have  taken  advantage  of  later 
research  particularly  that  of  Roy  Strong  and  Janet  Arnold.  The  preceding  paragraphs 
were  an  attempt  to  place  these  Copmanthorpe  Vavasours  within  their  Yorkshire  context.27 

ANNE  VAVASOUR 

Henry  Vavasours’s  sons  were  both  educated  at  Cambridge  having  been  at  school  at  Eton 
and  Greenwich.  However,  the  first  of  the  family  to  arrive  at  court  seems  to  have  been 
their  sister  Anne.  Her  first  appearance  in  the  Public  Records  was  in  November  1580 
when  the  queen’s  cofferer  was  instructed  to  pay  a fee  of  £20  a year  to  ‘our  well  beloved 
servant,  Anne  Vavasour  whome  we  have  taken  into  our  bedchamber  ...  in  such  a manner 
as  the  other  gentlewomen.’  She  had  joined  a group  of  ladies  in  the  queen’s  service,  many 
of  whom  stayed  close  by  her  for  many  years.  A list  of  those  in  service  in  the  summer  of 
1580  survives  and  includes  Thomas  Knyvet  as  a groom  of  the  Privy  Chamber  but  not 
Anne.28 

These  ladies  must  have  led  extraordinary  lives,  a mixture  of  the  mundane  hard  work 
of  looking  after  the  queen’s  clothes,  jewels  and  person  and  the  glamour  of  the  court.  The 
story  of  some  is  better  known  than  others  but  it  is  quite  clear  from  their  portraits  that 
many  were  extremely  attractive.  They  were  in  a good  position  to  receive  attention  from 
courtiers.  The  queen  discouraged  these  flirtations,  especially  those  likely  to  lead  to  matri- 
mony, as  she  preferred  to  keep  the  same  ladies  by  her.  Despite  this  some  of  their  names 
came  to  prominence  because  of  their  marriages  to  courtiers  or  peers:  for  example,  Anne 
Russell  who  married  the  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  and  Elizabeth  Vernon  who  made 
a secret  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  Others  like  Elizabeth  Eynns,  later  of 
Heslington,  recorded  their  service  on  their  memorials,29  and  some  are  remembered 
because  of  their  portraits  as  well  as  their  liaisons,  Mary  Fitton,  for  example.  ‘They  learnt 
other  things  at  court  beside  manners.  Gossip  is  full  of  the  troubles  which  Elizabeth 
underwent  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a cult  of  Cynthia  among  maids  of  honour  and  the 
younger  ladies  of  the  privy  chamber.’30  A few  were  known  because  of  the  length  of  their 
loyal  service  including  Mary  Scudamore,  Blanch  Parry  and  the  Lady  Drury,  all  of  whom 
would  have  been  in  service  when  Anne  arrived  at  court.  The  Queen  expected  good 
service.  When  Lady  Mary  Howard  refused  to  carry  the  Queen’s  mantle  the  Queen  is 
quoted  as  saying  ‘I  have  made  her  my  servante,  and  she  will  now  make  herself  my 
mistresse;  but  in  good  faith  ...  she  shall  not  and  so  tell  her.’  The  writer  went  on: 

It  might  not  be  amisse  to  talke  to  this  poor  younge  ladie  to  be  more  dutiful,  and  not  absent  at 
meals  or  prayers,  to  bear  her  Highnesse  mantle  and  other  furniture,  even  more  than  all  the  reste 
of  the  servantes,  to  make  ample  amends  by  future  diligence;  and  always  to  go  first  in  the  morninge 
...  She  must  not  entertain  my  Lorde  the  Earl  (of  Essex)  in  any  conversation  but  shunne  his 
companye;  and  moreover  be  less  carefull  in  attiringe  her  own  person,  for  this  seemethe  as  done 
more  to  win  the  Earl,  than  her  mistresse  good  will.31 


27-  John  Vaughan,  Thomas  Knyvet,  Thomas  Vavasour  and  Thomas  Shirley  were  all  M.P.s  so  brief  bio- 
graphies appear  in  Hasler,  House  of  Commons ; Vavasour  (pp.  553-54)  is  described  as  of  Copmanthorpe  and 
Hazlewood.  It  assumes  that  he  must  have  at  one  time  been  a Catholic. 

28-  PRO,  State  Papers,  SP40/ 1 p.  86;  B(ritish)  L(ibrary),  Landsdowne  MS  29  no.  68  f.  161. 

29-  Roy  Strong,  The  Cult  of  Elizabeth,  (1977),  pp.  25-27;  York  Minster,  South  Aisle. 

30-  E.  K.  Chambers,  The  Elizabethan  Stage , 4 vols  (Oxford,  1923),  1,  45. 

3L  Janet  Arnold,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Wardrobe  Unlocked , (Leeds  1988),  p.  104. 
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Fig.  2.  Portrait  of  Anne  Vavasour  by  Jan  de  Critz 
(fl.  1 555-- 1 641)  in  possession  of  the  Armourers 
and  Brasiers  Company,  by  whose  kind 
permission  it  is  reproduced. 


As  well  as  their  annual  fee  and  presumably  board  and  lodging  the  Queen  gave  her 
ladies  gifts  at  New  Year  and  occasional  presents  of  gowns,  sometimes  made  for  them  and 
at  other  times  her  own  old  gowns  altered.  The  gifts  they  gave  the  Queen  and  their  own 
presents  of  gowns  are  described  in  detail  in  the  accounts  of  the  Queen’s  Wardrobe.  Anne 
could  have  expected  to  be  treated  the  same  way  as  her  peers  and  receive  the  same  sort 
of  gown  as  that  described  as  being  given  to  Frances  Vaughan.  Frances,  from  the  Sutton 
upon  Derwent  family,  was  actually  Anne’s  mother’s  stepsister.  She  received 

a frenche  Gowne  of  blak  vellat  ...  layed  with  one  brode  and  two  narrowe  lases  of  Venice  silver 
with  spangelles  lyned  with  sarceonett,  the  bodies  and  slevis  lyned  with  fustian  and  a Rolle  of  cotten 
and  buckeram  in  the  pleites,  the  lase  silke  & other  garnishement  receyved  of  our  said  silkewomen.32 

Mary  Scudamore  and  Thomassin  the  dwarf  were  other  recipients.  There  were  many 
others. 

Anne  could  have  had  an  interesting  career  with  the  possibility  of  marriage  to  a fellow 
courtier  like  her  step  aunt  Frances  Vaughan.  However  she,  like  others  among  her  contem- 
poraries, was  soon  in  deep  trouble  and  was  not  even  at  court  long  enough  to  receive  a 
gown.  She  seems  to  have  been  extremely  attractive  and  soon  had  a number  of  courtiers 

32  Quoted  from  Arnold,  Wardrobe , p.  100;  see  also  PRO,  Lord  Chamberlain,  LC  5,  21-22  Elizabeth; 
J.  Nicholls,  Progresses  and  Public  Processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth , (1823)  (New  York  reprint,  1973)  11,  264-75,  289-90, 
396-98,  451  52,  hi,  1 -25.  Thomas  Knyvet  and  Henry  Lee  both  feature  frequently. 
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at  her  feet.  The  following  verses  have  been  ascribed  to  Walter  Raleigh  and  were  addressed 
to  Anne.33 

The  Advice 

Many  desire,  but  few  or  none  deserve 
To  win  the  Fort  of  thy  most  constant  will: 

Therefore  take  heed,  let  fancy  never  swerve 
But  unto  him  that  will  defend  thee  still. 

For  this  be  sure,  the  fort  of  fame  once  won, 

Farewell  the  rest,  thy  happy  dayes  are  done. 

Many  desire,  but  few  or  none  deserve 
To  pluck  the  flowers  and  let  the  leaves  to  fall; 

Therefore  take  heed,  let  fancy  never  swerve, 

But  unto  him  that  will  take  leaves  and  all. 

For  this  to  be  sure,  the  flower  once  pluckt  away 
Farewell  the  rest,  thy  happy  dayes  decay 

Many  desire,  but  few  or  none  deserve 
To  cut  the  corn,  not  subject  to  the  sickle. 

Therefore  take  heed,  let  fancy  never  swerve 
But  constant  stand,  for  Mowers  minds  are  fickle, 

For  this  to  be  sure,  the  crop  being  once  obtain’d 
Farewell  the  rest,  the  soil  will  be  disdain’d. 

This  then  sets  the  scene  for  another  set  of  poems. 

Verses  made  by  the  earle  of  Oxforde  and  Mistress  Ann  Vavasour 

Sittinge  alone  upon  my  thoughte  in  melancholy  moode, 

In  syghte  of  sea  and  at  my  back  an  auncyente  hoary  woode, 

I sawe  a fayre  ladye  come,  her  secret  feare  to  wayle, 

Cladd  all  in  colour  of  a Nunn  and  covered  with  a vaylle; 

Yet  (for  the  daye  was  callme  and  cleere)  I might  discerne  hir  face 
As  on  myghte  see  a damaske  rose  hid  under  Christall  glasse, 

Three  tymes  withe  her  sofite  hande  full  harde  one  her  left  syde  she  knocks, 

And  syghed  so  sore  as  myghte  have  movde  some  pittye  in  the  rockes, 

From  syghes,  and  shedinge  amber  teares,  into  sweet  songe  she  brake, 

When  thus  the  echo  awnswered  her  to  everye  word  she  spake 

An  Vavesors  eccho 

O heavens,  quothe  she,  who  was  ye  fyrst  that  bredd  in  me  this  feavere?  Vere. 

Whoe  was  the  first  yt  gave  ye  wounde  whose  scarre  I ware  for  evere?  Vere. 

What  tyrant  Cupid  to  my  harme  usurpes  thy  goulden  quivere?  Vere 

What  wighte  first  caughte  this  hart  that  can  from  bondage  it  deliver?  Vere.  . . 

And  I that  knew  this  ladye  well 
Sayde,  Lord  howe  great  a mirakle, 

To  her  howe  echo  toulde  the  truthe 
As  true  as  Pheobus’  orakle34 

The  last  follows  the  others  and  is  by  a woman  but  no  author  is  mentioned35 

Thoughe  I seeme  straunge  sweet  freende,  be  thou  not  so 
Do  not  accoy  thy  self  with  sullen  will 

33-  The  following  poems  are  from  E.  K.  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee  (Oxford  1936),  pp.  151-54.  The  Earl  of 
Oxford  is  Edward  de  Vere,  1550  1604. 

34  Bodleian,  Rawl,  Poet  MS  85,  f.  1 1.  A variant  text  in  Folger  MS  1,  1 12  f.  8 is  subscribed  ‘Vavaserf 
35-  Bodleian,  Rawl,  Poet  MS  85,  f.  17;  A variant  text  in  Folger  MS  1,  1 12  f.  5V 
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Myne  harte  hathe  voude  althoughe  my  tongue  saye  noe 
To  be  thyne  owne  in  freendly  liking  styll. 

Thou  seeste  me  live  amongest  the  Lynxes  eyes 
That  pryes  into  the  privy  thoughte  of  mynde 
Though  knowest  ryghte  well  what  sorrowes  maye  aryse 
If  once  they  chaunce  my  setled  lookes  to  fynde 

Contente  thy  selfe  that  once  I made  an  othe 
To  sheylde  my  selfe  in  shrowde  of  honest  shame 
And  when  thou  lyste  make  tryall  of  my  trouthe 
So  that  thou  can  save  the  honoure  of  my  name 

And  let  me  seme  althoughe  I be  not  coye 
To  cladd  my  sadd  conceyts  with  smylinge  cheere 
Let  not  my  iestures  showe  wherein  I ioye 
Nor  by  my  lookes  lett  not  my  love  apeere. 

We  seely  dames  that  falles  suspecte,  do  feare 
And  live  within  the  moughte  of  envyes  lake 
Muste  in  our  heartes  a secrete  meaning  beare 
Far  from  the  reste  which  outwardlye  we  make 

So  were  I lyke,  I lyste  not  vaunte  my  love 
Where  I desyre  there  moste  I fayne  debate 
One  hath  my  hande  an  other  hathe  my  glove 
But  he  my  harte  whome  I seeme  moste  to  hate 

Thus  farewell  freende  I will  continewe  straunge 
Thou  shake  not  heere  by  worde  or  writing  oughte 
Let  it  suffice  my  vowe  shall  never  chaunge 
As  for  the  rest  I leave  it  to  thy  thoughte. 

The  exact  date  of  the  composition  of  the  poems  is  not  known  but  a letter  written  by 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  on  23  March  1581  provides  a clue.36 

On  Tuesday  night  Anne  Vavysor  was  brought  to  bed  of  a son  in  the  maidens’  chamber.  The 
E[arl]  of  Oxeforde  is  avowed  to  be  the  father,  who  has  withdrawn  himself  with  intent,  as  it  is 
thought,  to  pass  the  seas.  The  ports  are  laid  for  him  and  therefore  if  he  have  any  such  determination 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  escape.  The  gentlewoman  the  selfsame  night  she  was  delivered  was 
conveyed  out  of  the  house  and  the  next  day  committed  to  the  Tower.  Others  that  have  been  found 
any  ways  party  to  the  cause  have  also  been  committed.  Her  majesty  is  greatly  grieved  with  the 
accident  and  therefore  I hope  there  will  be  some  such  order  taken  as  the  like  inconvenience  will 
be  avoided. 

Another  report  stated  that: 

There  happened  a great  misadventure  at  Court  yesterday  being  Tuesday,  that  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour  called  Mistress  Vavasour  was  delivered  of  a good  boy  begotten  by  my  L.  of  Oxford, 
who  in  consideration  of  the  mishap  by  offering  him  that  kindness,  hath  given  her  two  thousand 
pounds  and  hath  given  the  child  an  hundred  pound-land.  There  is  much  ado  and  little  help  about 
the  matter.  The  Queen’s  Majesty  is  greatly  offended  ...37 

The  Earl  was  sent  to  the  Tower  as  well  but  was  released  on  8 June.  He  was  confined 
to  his  house  and  banished  from  court  for  two  years.  He  had  been  a ward  to  Lord  Burghley 
and  had  married  his  daughter.  At  Court  he  had  excelled  at  the  tilt  and  became  a favourite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  fell  out  with  Burghley  on  a number  of  occasions  over  flirtations 

36-  H(istorical)  M(anuscripts)  C(ommission),  Hastings  Manuscripts , n,  29. 

37-  Mr  Browne’s  letter  to  John  Thynne  quoted  in  Conyers  Read,  Lord  Burghley  and  Queen  Elizabeth , (i960), 
p.  568,  note  69. 
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at  court,  over  a plot  to  send  an  English  force  to  support  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands 
and  when  he  suddenly  left  England  he  was  forced  to  return.  He  went  on  his  travels  again 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  permission.  A legitimate  child  was  born  while  he  was  overseas 
but  instead  of  congratulating  his  wife  all  he  did  was  to  ask  his  steward  for  more  money! 
When  he  returned  he  quarrelled  with  Burghley  and  made  his  wife  go  back  to  her  parents’ 
house,  writing  then  to  her  father  ‘...  for  there,  as  his  lordship’s  daughter  (or  her  mother’s), 
rather  than  as  his  wife,  his  lordship  may  take  comfort  of  her  and  he  himself  be  well  rid 
of  the  cumber,  where  by  he  doubts  not  he  will  be  well  eased  of  many  griefs.’38  He 
maintained  she  had  been  unfaithful.  At  court,  he  refused  to  see  her  but  he  was  in  favour 
again  with  Queen  Elizabeth  despite  a quarrel  with  Philip  Sidney  in  the  autumn  of  1579 
which  nearly  led  to  a duel. 

There  was  an  obscure  involvement  with  a Catholic  group  including  Charles  Arundel, 
Lord  Henry  Howard  and  another  Vavasour,  possibly  the  son  of  Doctor  Thomas  Vavasour 
who  had  just  returned  from  Douai.  Oxford  is  said  to  have  confessed  to  the  Queen  that 
he  had  been  reconciled  to  Rome  and  been  pardoned.  There  were  accusations  and  coun- 
ter-accusations by  Oxford  and  Arundel  who  declared  ‘to  reporte  at  large  all  the  vices  of 
this  monsterous  Earell  were  a labor  withoute  ende.’39 

In  March  1581  Anne  Vavasour  had  her  baby  and  the  Earl  was  imprisoned.  He  then 
spent  several  years  quarrelling  with  Anne’s  relations.  A duel  with  Thomas  Knyvet  in 
1582  was  recorded  by  Richard  Madox  ‘...  about  the  quarrel  of  Bettie  Bavisar’.  They 
were  both  hurt,  ‘but  my  lord  of  Oxford  more  dangerouysly.  You  know  Mr  Knevet  is  not 
meanly  beloved  at  court;  and  therefore  is  not  likely  to  speed  ill’.40  Oxford’s  men  attacked 
Knyvet  or  his  men  on  several  occasions,  killing  one  called  Long  Tom.  In  another  affray 
Knyvet  had  killed  a man.  A verdict  of  self  defence  meant  that  he  received  a pardon.  The 
Queen  had  attempted  to  speed  up  the  legal  proceedings  as  she  was  fond  of  Knyvet.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  had  to  protest  at  this  unconstitutional  interference.  There  is  a vivid 
description  of  one  affray  in  June  1582. 41 

Lord  Burghley  tackled  the  Earl  of  Oxford  about  his  behaviour  but  in  vain.  He  had 
asked  the  help  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Vice  Chamberlain  at  the  court.  ‘I  perceived 
...  you  had  very  friendly  delivered  speeches  to  her  Majesty  tending  to  bring  some  good 
end  to  these  troublesome  matters  betwixt  my  Lord  of  Oxford  and  Mr  Thomas  Knyvet 
...  .’  This  was  in  March  1582/3.  He  goes  on  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  quarrels. 

By  this  false  large,  lying  report  if  her  Majesty  would  cause  it  to  be  tried,  she  should  find  upon 
what  roots  these  blasphemous  branches  do  grow.  But  I submit  all  these  things  to  God’s  will,  who 
knoweth  best  why  it  pleaseth  Him  to  afflict  my  Lord  of  Oxford  in  this  sort,  who  hath,  I confess, 
forgotten  his  duty  to  God,  and  yet  I hope  he  may  be  made  a good  servant  to  her  Majesty,  if  it 
please  her  of  her  clemency  to  remit  her  displeasure;  for  his  fall  in  her  Court,  which  is  now  twice 
yeared,  and  he  punished  as  far  or  farther  than  any  like  crime  hath  been,  first  by  her  Majesty,  and 
then  by  the  drab’s  friend  in  revenge  to  the  peril  of  his  life.42 

He  was  finally  reconciled  with  his  wife  and  did  come  back  to  court  to  be  challenged 
yet  again,  this  time  by  Thomas  Vavasour,  Anne’s  brother. 

Thomas  was  at  court  by  December  1583  when  he  appears  in  a tilt  list.43  In  November 
1584  he  tilted  at  the  Accession  Day  tilt  against  Thomas  Radcliffe,  breaking  three  lances 

38-  HMC,  Salisbury , 11,  132-33. 

39-  C(alendar)  S(tate)  P(apers)  D(omestic),  1580  1625,  Addenda , pp.  48-49;  CSPD,  158 i-iygo,  pp.  38-40;  G.E.C., 
The  Complete  Peerage  x (1945),  251;  Richard  Rex,  ‘Thomas  Vavasour  M.D.’,  Recusant  History  20,  (1992),  443-45. 

40-  Madox’s  diary  and  a letter  of  Nicholas  Faunt  quoted  in  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee , p.  156. 

41-  Harris  Nicholas,  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  (1847),  pp.  256-  61;  PRO,  SP  12/154,  f.  20. 

42-  Nicholas,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  (1847),  p.  323. 

43-  Strong,  The  Cult  of  Elizabeth , p.  206. 
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to  RadclifTe’s  two.  A German,  Lupoid  von  Wedel,  described  the  tilt.  The  Knights  entered 
to  the  sound  of  music,  each  with  servants  fantastically  dressed  in  his  own  colours,  some 
as  savages  like  the  natives  of  Ireland.  There  were  horses  caparisoned  like  elephants  and 
carriages  moving  without  traction.  For  each  Knight  a servant  addressed  the  Queen 
and  handed  her  a beautiful  present.44  In  December  Thomas  ran  against  Henry  Lee 
himself.45 

The  challenge  to  Lord  Oxford  was  made  on  19  January  1584/5.  It  has  survived  among 
Lord  Burghley’s  papers  with  a note  on  the  back  ‘Thomas  Vavasour  Earl  of  Oxford’s 
challenge’. 

If  thy  body  had  been  as  deformed  as  thy  mind  is  dishonourable  my  house  had  bene  yet  unspotted 
and  thyself  remayned  with  thy  cowardise  unknowne.  I speake  this  that  I feare  thow  art  so  much 
wedded  to  that  shadow  of  thine  that  nothing  canne  have  force  to  awake  thy  base  and  sleapy 
spyrites.  Is  not  the  revenge  alredy  taken  of  thy  vilenes  sufficyent  but  wilt  thou  yet  use  unworthy 
instruments  to  provoke  my  unwylling  mynd  or  dost  thow  feare  thyself  and  therfore  hast  sent  thy 
forlorn  kindred  whom  as  thou  hast  left  nothing  to  inberyte  so  thow  dost  thrust  them  violently  into 
thy  shameful  quarrelles.  If  yt  be  so  (as  I too  much  doubt)  then  stay  at  home  thyself  and  send  my 
abusers  but  yf  ther  be  yet  left  any  sparke  of  honour  in  thee  or  jott  of  regard  of  thy  decayed 
reputation,  use  not  thy  byrth  for  an  excuse  for  I am  a gentleman  but  meet  me  thyselfe  alone  and 
thy  lacky  to  hould  thy  horse.  For  the  weapons  I leave  them  to  thye  choyce  for  that  I challendge 
and  the  place  to  be  apoynted  by  us  both  at  our  meeting  which  I think  may  convenyently  be  at 
Neuington  or  elsewhere  thyself  shalt  send  me  word  by  this  bearer  by  whom  I expect  an  answer.46 

The  actual  cause  of  the  challenge  is  not  stated  nor  the  outcome  but  it  seems  likely  that 
it  was  related  to  Anne’s  affair.  Maintaining  one’s  honour  and  the  honour  of  one’s  family 
by  duel  was  a common  feature  of  the  period.  Sidney  had  tried  to  challenge  Oxford  earlier 
when  he  felt  insulted  by  him  and  the  subject  is  tackled  humorously  in  As  You  Like  It  and 
Twelfth  Night. 

By  July  1585  Thomas,  to  whom  we  will  return  later,  was  recorded  as  a Captain  in  the 
Netherlands  and  served  there  until  1590,  returning  to  England  at  intervals  to  appear  in 
the  Accession  Day  tilts.  Anne’s  activities  during  this  period  are  unknown.  There  is  a hint 
picked  up  by  Chambers  that  she  spent  some  time  as  Eeicester’s  mistress,  but  in  1590 
payments  to  her  first  appear  in  the  account  books  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  though  he  might 
have  been  her  admirer  at  an  earlier  date.  His  wife  died  in  that  year.47 

Sir  Henry  Lee  (b.  1533)  had  been  Master  of  the  Armoury  since  1580.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  the  swords  and  body  armour  in  the  Tower  and  for  organising  the  royal  tilts.  He 
took  the  latter  responsibilities  seriously  and  had  already  apparently  built  up  a tradition 
of  Accession  Day  tilts  in  the  1570s.  The  first  one  of  which  there  is  a clear  record  was  in 
1581.  His  memorial  described  them  thus: 

Olimpiads  of  her  Coronation  Justs  and  Tournaments  (Thereby  Tryinge  and  Treining  the  Courtier 
in  those  Exercises  of  Armes  that  keepe  the  Person  bright  and  steeled  to  Hardiness,  That  by  Soft 
Ease  Rusts  and  Weares)  wherin  still  himselfe  lead  and  Triumphed,  caryinge  away  the  Spoyles  of 
Grace  from  his  Soveraigne  & Renowne  from  the  Worlde  for  the  fairest  Man  at  Armes  & most 
complete  Courtier  of  his  Times  ...48 

44-  Alan  Young,  Tudor  and  Jacobean  Tournaments  (1987),  p.  49;  ‘Journey  through  England  and  Scotland  made 
by  Leopold  von  Wedel  in  the  years  1584  and  1585’  tr.  Gottfried  von  Bulow,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  New  Series  9 (1895),  258  -59. 

45-  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee , p.  135. 

46  BE,  Lansdowne  MS  99,  f.  252. 

47-  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee , pp.  158  61. 

48  The  monuments  in  Quarrendon  Chapel  were  described  in  1817  by  Viator  Com.  (PGeorge  Lipscombe), 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  8y  and  by  the  Herald,  Nicholas  Charles  in  161  1,  BE,  Lansdowne  MS  874,  Bodleian, 
Willis  MS  13  f.  iii,  v,  published  in  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee , pp.  304-05. 
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It  is  thought  that  some  of  the  imagery  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  ‘New  Arcadia’  was  a 
description  of  the  tilts  and  that  Henry  Lee  featured  as  a knight  called  Lelius,  ‘known  to 
be  second  to  none  in  the  perfection  of  that  art’.49  Each  tilter  would  buy  an  elaborate  suit 
of  armour  highly  engraved  and  decorated  and  might  tilt  under  a pseudonym.  Portraits 
of  some  of  the  tilters  wearing  their  armour  have  been  studied  in  depth  by  Strong.50 

A pattern  book  for  some  of  these  suits  survives  including  three  for  Henry  Lee.  Some 
of  the  armour  also  survives  and  one  set  in  the  Hall  of  the  Armourers  and  Brasiers 
Company  (City  of  London)  has  the  initials  A V and  love  knots  engraved  into  the  pattern.51 
Yates,  after  describing  the  tilts  and  linking  them  with  other  pageants  organised  by  Lee, 
writes  of  him  thus:  ‘this  man  Lee  as  year  by  year  he  produced  the  Elizabeth  show  must 
have  helped  to  fashion  through  pageantry  the  imagination  of  the  age’.  She  goes  on  to 
recommend  further  research  into  the  tilts  and  their  links  with  Elizabethan  literature  and 
paintings.  Roy  Strong  took  up  the  challenge.  He  traces  the  participants  in  each  tilt  and 
any  contemporary  descriptions.52  The  tilters  included  the  clownish  knight,  the  restless 
knight,  the  unknown  knight.  Each  carried  a shield  on  which  was  painted  a device  or 
impresa  which  alluded  to  or  punned  on  the  character  of  the  knight  or  his  admiration  for 
the  Queen.  Some  of  these  can  be  seen  in  the  portraits.  Thomas  Vavasour  was  one  of  the 
regular  tilters.  Robert  Carey,  another  young  man  with  similar  court  connections,  is 
described  by  Peele  in  1590. 

Faire  Lorde,  faire  cygnet  of  our  silver  swanne... 

Under  a plume  of  murrie  and  of  white 
That  like  a palme  tree  beautifully  spread 
On  mightie  horse  of  Naples  mounted  faire53 

Carey  described  his  participation  in  1593  himself. 

I prepared  a present  for  her  Majesty,  which  with  my  caparisons  cost  me  above  four  hundred 
pounds.  I came  into  the  triumph  unknown  to  any.  I was  the  forsaken  Knight  that  had  vowed 
solitariness,  but  hearing  of  this  great  triumph  thought  to  honour  my  mistress  with  my  best 
service  ...54 

Lee  retired  from  the  post  of  the  Queen’s  champion  in  1590  in  favour  of  George 
Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland,55  whose  portrait  in  tilt  armour  was  painted  by  Nicholas 
Hilliard.  The  ceremony  was  an  elaborate  one  described  in  detail  by  contemporaries. 

Mightie  in  armes,  mounted  on  puissant  horse 
Knight  of  the  crown  in  rich  imbroderie 
And  costly  fair  Caparison  charg’d  with  crowns 
Oreshadowed  with  a withered  running  vine 
As  who  would  say  my  spring  of  youth  is  past 
In  corselet  gylt  of  curious  workmanship 
Sir  Henry  Lee  redoubted  knight  of  armes 
leades  in  the  troopes  ... 


49-  F.  A.  Yates,  ‘Elizabethan  Chivalry’  in  Astraea,  F.  A.  Yates  (1975)  pp.  89-  1 1 1;  W.  Segar,  Honor  Military, 
and  Civill  (1602),  pp.  197-200. 

50-  Strong,  The  Cult  of  Elizabeth , pp.  129  62. 

31-  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee , p.  132;  C.  Ffoulkes,  ‘The  Armourers  Company  of  London  and  the  Greenwich 
School  of  Armourers’  Archaeologia  76,  (1926-27)  pp.  41  -57. 

52-  Strong,  The  Cult  of  Elizabeth,  pp.  129  62. 

53-  Life  and  Works  of  George  Peele , ed.  D.  Horne  (Yale  1952)  1,  237. 

54-  Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary,  ed.  F.  H.  Mares,  (Oxford  1972),  p.  28. 

55-  The  speech  to  the  queen  made  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  1592  survives.  It  is  reproduced  in  full  in 
G.  C.  Williamson,  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  1558-1605,  (Cambridge  1920),  pp.  108-09. 
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At  the  end  of  the  tilt  Peele’s  most  famous  verses  were  declaimed: 

My  golden  lockes  time  hath  to  silver  turn’d,  ... 

My  Helmet  now  shall  make  a hive  for  Bees 
And  lovers  songs  shall  turn  to  holy  Psalmes. 

A man  at  Armes  must  now  sit  upon  his  knees, 

And  feede  on  praiers  that  are  old  age’s  aimes 
And  so  from  Court  to  Cottage  I depart, 

My  saint  is  sure  of  mine  unspotted  heart.56 

Lee’s  retirement  was  spent  at  Ditchley  near  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire.  He  received  a grant 
of  the  stewardship  of  Woodstock  manor  in  1571—73  which  carried  with  it  the  office  of 
ranger  and  master  of  the  game.  He  had  entertained  the  queen  there  in  1572  and  1574. 
Descriptions  of  some  of  these  entertainments  survive:  the  banqueting  house  made  of  oak 
branches,  hung  with  posies,  the  playlets  and  devices  and  some  of  the  queen’s  reactions. 
Some  of  these  devices  refer  to  real  people  in  disguise.  Lee  himself  was  Loricus  who  loved 
a matchless  lady  without  hope  of  attaining  her. 

During  the  1570s  and  1580s  he  had  built  up  an  estate  centred  on  Quarrendon 
(Buckinghamshire)  and  Ditchley  (Oxfordshire)  not  far  from  Woodstock.  He  had  also  built 
a new  house  which  the  Queen  visited  in  1592.  On  this  visit  another  entertainment  was 
provided.  Loricus  again  appeared,  reminding  the  Queen  of  the  earlier  entertainment  and 
it  is  thought  reinforcing  the  idea  of  'tilts  being  the  yearly  tributes  of  Loricus’s  love’.57 
There  was  a long  poem  entitled  ‘The  Old  Knight’s  Tale’.  Did  this  have  a further  signifi- 
cance? If  the  old  knight  was  Lee  — ‘I  whom  in  elder  time  she  dearlie  loved’  — was  the 
‘stranger  lady’  Anne  Vavasour  as  Chambers  hints? 

But  loe  unhappy  I was  overtaken, 

By  fortune  forst,  a stranger  ladies  thrall, 

Whom  when  I sawe,  all  former  care  forsaken, 

To  find  her  out  I lost  myself  and  all, 

Through  which  neglect  of  dutie  ’gan  my  fall. 

It  is  the  propertie  of  wrong  consenting 
To  add  unto  the  punishment  lamenting. 

Were  the  pictures,  spoken  of  earlier  in  the  poem,  the  portraits  formerly  at  Ditchley  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  Elizabeth  Bridges,  Mary  Fitton  and  Anne  Vavasour? 

Lo  here  the  matter  of  his  overthrow 
thos  charmed  pictures  on  the  wall  depending 
what  was  his  error  yet  I maye  not  knowe 
but  suer  it  was  the  fayrie  quenes  offending 
& well  I trust  it  shortly  shall  have  endinge 

for  never  was  ther  man  that  prince  displeased 
who  might  not  by  a prince  agayne  be  eased.58 

A group  of  pictures  some  by  Marcus  Gheeraerts  the  Younger  used  to  hang  at  Ditchley. 
These  included  the  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth  standing  on  a map  of  England  now  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  a picture  of  Anne  Vavasour  now  at  the  Armourers  and 
Brasiers  Company  and  a picture  of  Sir  Henry  Eee  with  his  dog  still  at  Ditchley.  There 
were  others  of  Sir  Henry  in  Garter  robes,  his  brother  Richard  Eee,  Captain  Thomas  Lee 


56-  See  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee , pp.  136  44;  Life  and  Works  of  George  Peele,  pp.  232,  244. 

57'  Yates,  Astraea,  p.  105.  The  complete  entertainment  is  published  as  an  appendix  in  Chambers,  Sir  Henry 
Lee , pp.  270-97. 

58  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  He,  pp.  281,  283. 
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and  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Two,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  one  of  Sir  Elenry  Lee  and  his 
dog,  have  rather  melancholy  poems  in  cartouches.  A third  portrait  with  a similar  car- 
touche was  in  the  Royal  Collection  by  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  was  sold  by  parliament 
and  re-acquired  in  the  eighteenth  century  when  it  was  thought  to  be  the  Queen  in  ‘a 
strange  fantasick  habit’.  It  appeared  in  an  exhibition  of  the  Queen’s  Pictures  in  1991 
titled  Anne  Vavasour’  though  its  official  title  in  the  catalogue  was  An  unknown  lady  in 
Persian  Dress’.59 

Recent  research  by  Frances  Yates  pointed  out  that  the  portrait  was  based  on  a picture 
in  ‘Habitus  Variarum  Orbis  Gentium’  and  it  was  the  similarity  of  the  cartouche  poems 
which  led  to  the  identification  of  the  painter.60  The  face  is  not  the  same  as  the  known 
portrait  of  Anne,  now  at  the  Armourers’  Company.  Janet  Arnold,  who  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  costume,  showed  how  Marcus  Gheerearts’s  painting  of  Captain  Thomas 
Lee,  now  at  the  Tate,  used  another  illustration  from  the  same  work.  She  suggested  that 
the  picture  might  be  of  Frances  Vavasour,  Anne’s  sister.61  A picture  entitled  ‘Lady  Shirley 
at  length  in  phantastick  habitt’  was  certainly  in  the  Royal  Collection  before  the  Civil 


Fig.  3.  Portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  in  Garter 
Robes  1602  by  Marcus  Gheeraerts  the 
younger  (fl.  1561-1635)  in  possession  of  the 
Armourers  and  Brasiers  Company,  by  whose 
kind  permission  it  is  reproduced. 


59  It  was  this  title  that  drew  my  attention  as  I had  already  come  across  an  Anne  Vavasour  of  Spaldington 
and  the  Anne  Vavasour  who  was  left  money  in  a Fulford  will. 

60-  Yates,  Astraea,  pp.  220-21;  O.  Miller,  Tudor  and  Stuart  and  Early  Georgian  Pictures  in  the  Collection  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen , (1963),  pp.  75-76. 

61-  Janet  Arnold,  ‘Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Smocks  and  Shirts’,  Wajfen-  und  Kostumkunde  (Munich  1977), 
pp.  100,  109. 
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War.  However  Roy  Strong  has  put  forward  a further  possibility.62  He  also  highlights  the 
role  Lee  seems  to  have  played  as  patron  of  Marcus  Gheerearts.  Henry  Lee  and  Anne 
Vavasour  even  acted  as  godparents  at  the  christening  of  his  son  Henry  at  the  Dutch 
church  in  1604. 63 

As  a non-expert  I would  never  have  started  this  research  unless  the  picture  had  been 
entitled  Anne  Vavasour  but  all  that  can  be  said  for  certain  is  that  there  was  a close  link 
to  Sir  Henry  Lee,  that  interest  in  Persia  had  been  aroused  by  Frances  Vavasour’s  Shirley 
brothers-in-law  (see  below),  that  there  were  pictures  at  Ditchley  catalogued  in  1908  which 
included  various  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court  as  well  as  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  that  pictures  along  with  the  offence  given  to  the  Faerie 
Queen  were  mentioned  in  the  poem. 

Anne  was  with  Henry  Lee  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  She  had  married  a John  Finche  but 
seems  to  have  left  him  to  become  Lee’s  mistress.  It  may  have  been  a marriage  of  con- 
venience as  he  received  an  annuity  of  £20  from  Lee.64  They  seem  to  have  remained  at 
Ditchley,  though  Lee  may  well  have  hoped  for  a court  post  as  Vice  Chamberlain  and 
he  certainly  made  visits  to  court.  In  1597  he  was  elected  a Knight  of  the  Garter,  ‘an 
unusual  honour  for  one  who  was  not  a peer  and  Essex  had  much  ado  to  persuade  the 
Queen  to  assent  to  it.’65 

It  was  the  life  of  a country  gentleman  punctuated  by  occasional  visits  to  court  and 
bouts  of  gout.  He  described  himself  as  old  and  lame.  However  when  James  I came  to 
the  throne  he  threw  himself  into  the  ceremonies  to  welcome  him,  attended  his  first  Garter 
ceremony  and  judged  James’s  first  Accession  Day  tilt.66 

James  went  hunting  at  Woodstock  and  some  of  the  stags’  heads  that  he  hunted  are 
preserved  at  Ditchley  with  rhymes  describing  the  chase  underneath.  A series  of  letters 
written  in  1605—08  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks,  once  Lord  Burghley’s  secretary,  about  debts 
and  a nag  which  Lee  had  promised  to  find,  always  end  with  a message  sending  Mistress 
Vavasour’s  regards. 

my  yeeres  accompanied  with  weakness  and  disease  teacheth  me  to  seek  and  find  I trust  a course 
of  more  quiet  then  you  have  knowne  in  my  former  days  ...  our  coming  to  London  is  like  to  be 
seldom  ...  meny  well  wishes  from  Mistress  Vavasour  and  myself  through  whose  loving  care  and 
diligence  I doe  through  Codes  goodness  contineu  the  longer  ... 

it  is  but  sixteene  myles  further  to  come  to  this  homely  corner  and  I think  I hear  my  lady  say  she 
will  accompany  you.  I am  sure  none  will  be  glader  therof  then  Mistress  Vavasour  and  this  believe 
that  I shall  receive  more  pleaseing  therby  then  all  the  healpe  I have  found  by  the  physick  I 
have  taken. 

Mistress  Vavasour  forgetteth  neither  you  nor  my  lady,  she  sayeth  you  both  are  more  slowe  of  your 
commyng  than  promises  to  which  I say  Amen.67 

The  impression  given  by  the  tone  of  the  letters  is  an  intense  desire  for  the  recognition 
of  his  mistress  by  a respectable  woman.  The  letters  are  rather  obsequious!  However  in 


62  That  the  ‘weeping  stagge’  in  the  picture  is  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  portrait  is  of  Francis  Walsingham 
and  that  it  was  devised  by  Sir  Henry  Eee  in  the  autumn  of  1600  to  try  and  recover  the  favour  of  the  Queen; 
Roy  Strong,  ‘My  weepinge  stagge  I crowne’,  in  The  Art  of  the  Emblem,  Essays  in  honour  of  K.  J.  Holtgen,  ed. 
M.  Bath  and  A.  Young,  (New  York,  1992),  pp.  103-41.  Copies  of  these  essays  were  obtained  by  the  North 
Yorkshire  Eibrary  Service  for  which  I express  my  gratitude. 

63-  M.  Edmond,  ‘Limners  and  Picturemakers’,  Walpole  Society , 47,  (1980),  p.  138. 

64-  She  appears  as  Finche  in  the  1612  Visitation  of  Yorkshire.  J.  Foster,  Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  1584./ 5,  (1875), 
p.  12  1;  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee , p.  162. 

65-  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee , p.  172. 

66-  I.  Nicholls,  Progresses  of  James  I,  (Reprint,  New  York  1077)  n,  1 13,  104. 

67-  BE,  Lansdowne  MSS  89  ff.  160,  191;  90  f.  74v. 
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1608  his  wish  was  granted.  Queen  Anne  paid  a visit  to  Woodstock  and  called  on  Sir 
Henry  Lee  and  Anne  at  his  Lodge. 

The  Queen  before  her  going  out  of  this  county,  dined  with  Sir  Henry  Lee  at  his  Little  Rest  and 
gave  great  countenance  and  had  long  and  large  discourse  with  Mistress  Vavasour;  and  within  a 
day  or  two  after,  sent  a fair  jewel  valued  above  £100;  which  favour  hath  put  such  life  into  the 
old  man,  to  see  his  fair  sweet  heart  so  graced,  that  he  says  he  will  have  one  fling  more  at  the 
Court  before  he  die  though  he  thought  he  had  taken  his  leave  this  summer.68 

Queen  Anne’s  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  De  Lisle  writing  from  Woodstock  to  his  wife 
about  the  Progress:  T cannot  leave  the  Queen  till  have  brought  her  to  a standing  hous, 
and  when  that  wil  bee  I doe  not  knowe:  for  T doo  not  see  the  Queen  very  hasty  to  goe 
from  hence.  Never  was  I so  weary  of  a jorney.’69  Lee’s  view  was  naturally  different: 

But  loe  a glorious  light  from  his  darke  rest 

Shone  from  the  place  where  erste  this  Goddesse  dwelt 

A light  from  whose  beames  the  world  with  fruit  hath  blest, 

Blest  was  the  knight  while  hee  that  light  behelde: 

Since  then  a starre  fixed  on  his  heade  had  shinde 
And  a saint’s  image  in  his  heart  is  shrinde. 

This  may  be  his  own  poem  and  describe  his  feelings  about  the  visit.70  In  1609  he  made 
his  will  and  he  died  in  1611.  Before  he  died  he  had  set  up  a tomb  in  the  chapel  at 
Quarrendon  (Bucks)  with  his  effigy  dressed  in  armour  with  garter  collar  and  mantle  with 
an  inscription.  A potted  biography  adorned  the  wall.  At  the  foot  of  this  tomb  was  a 
canopied  monument  with  an  effigy  of  a lady  with  the  Vavasour  crest  and  this  inscription: 

Under  this  Stone  intombed  lies  a faire  & worthy  Dame 
daughter  to  Henry  Vavasor,  Anne  Vavasour  her  name 
She  living  with  Sir  Henry  Lee  for  love  long  tyme  did  dwell 
Death  Could  not  part  them  but  that  here  they  rest  within  one  cell. 

This  was  all  noted  by  the  Chester  Herald  who  was  at  Sir  Henry’s  funeral.71  Much 
later  John  Aubrey  in  Brief  Lives  picks  up  the  story  and  shows  a delight  in  the  scandalous 
episode.  Aubrey  thought  wrongly  that  Lee  had  never  married  and  described  Mris  Anne 
Vavasour  as  his  ‘dearest  deare’.  He  also  mentions  the  tale  that  Lee  was  thought  to  be 
brother  to  Queen  Elizabeth!  He  went  on  to  describe  the  monuments  commenting  that 
they  occasioned  these  verses: 

Here  lies  the  good  old  knight  Sir  Harry 
Who  loved  well  but  would  not  marry 
While  he  lived  and  had  his  feeling 
She  did  lye,  and  he  was  kneeling 
Now  he’s  dead  and  cannot  feele 
He  doeth  lye  and  she  doeth  kneel. 

Some  bishop  doth  threaten  to  have  this  monument  defaced  (at  least  to  remove  Mris.  A.  Vavasour’s 
effigies.)72 


68-  J.  Nicholls,  Progresses  of  James  /,  n,  209. 

69-  HMC  77 , De  Lisle  and  Dudley  MS  iv,  40. 

70  Set  to  music  by  John  Dowland,  published  161 1,  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee , p.  143. 

7L  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee , p.  306. 

72-  John  Aubrey,  Brief  Lives , ed.  Anthony  Powell,  (1949),  p.  370.  Quarrendon  chapel  was  already  in  ruins 
by  1817  with  bits  of  effigies  propping  up  pigsties  near  by.  Viator  Com.,  ‘Description  of  Quarrendon  Chapel, 
Bucks’,  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  87,  Pt  2,  1817,  104-08:  F.  Gordon  Roe,  ‘The  last  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  Champion 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Mastery  of  the  Armoury’,  The  Connoisseur , 110,  (September  1942),  4-1 1. 
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In  fact  the  herald  had  already  added  a footnote  to  his  account  that  Anne’s  effigy  had 
been  pulled  down  by  1612!  He  also  noted  the  people  in  the  funeral  procession.  They 
included  Sir  Thomas  Vavasour,  Anne’s  brother,  and  Thomas  Vavasour  her  illegitimate 
son.73 

Henry  had  made  a generous  settlement  on  Anne,  giving  her  a lease  of  his  lodge  ‘Lee’s 
Rest’  for  the  term  of  her  life  and  annuities  worth  £700.  Thomas  Vavasour,  her  brother, 
was  her  trustee  and  an  executor  of  Lee’s  will.  He  and  John  Walter  had  been  left  in  trust 
a lease  of  Weedon  (Bucks),  the  household  stuff  from  two  houses  and  half  the  furniture, 
plate  etc.  to  the  uses  of  the  will  appointed  in  writing.  It  seems  likely  that  this  was  a way 
of  providing  for  Anne  without  her  being  mentioned  in  the  will.74 

Thomas  Vavasour,  her  son,  received  an  annuity  of  £40.  Lee  had  already  arranged  a 
post  for  him  as  yeoman  of  the  Armoury.  He  later  claimed  a voyder  made  of  plate  given 
to  Anne  at  his  christening  so  it  is  possible  that  he  was  actually  Lee’s  son. 

Henry’s  heir  did  his  best  to  repudiate  these  legacies,  especially  the  Weedon  lease.  He 
failed,  but  not  without  court  cases  including  an  argument  about  the  linen  and  the  plate. 
An  inventory  had  been  provided  by  Anne  in  which  some  items  were  omitted.  The 
disagreement  went  to  Chancery  who  sat  on  the  fence.  The  jewels  included  a cross  of 
gold,  set  with  diamonds,  a linnet  of  gold,  two  pearls  and  a jewelled  picture  of  the  Queen, 
the  plate,  a voyder,  a little  silver  pot  with  two  ears,  another  with  three  feet,  a silver  spoon, 
a nutmeg  pot.  The  court  found  that  a voyder  had  been  made  of  plate  given  to  Thomas, 
Anne’s  son,  and  that  Anne  owned  some  plate  of  her  own  but  to  whom  the  items  listed 
belonged  was  not  certainly  known.  There  were  similar  arguments  over  a long  list  of  linen 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  a chest  of  diaper  and  damask  as  well  as  some  more 
ordinary  materials,  table  cloths,  napkins  and  the  like.  The  queen’s  picture  was  also  not 
in  the  inventory  and  had  been  taken  to  Kingston.  Was  this  the  famous  Ditchley  portrait? 
Chambers  thought  it  more  likely  to  have  been  a miniature.75 

In  1618  the  Lee  family  again  attempted  to  discredit  Anne.  John  Chamberlain,  a prolific 
gossip  and  letter  writer,  wrote  to  Dudley  Carleton 

Mistress  Vavasour,  old  Sir  Henry  Lee’s  woman  is  like  to  be  called  in  question  for  having  two 
husbands  now  alive.  Young  Sir  Henry  Lee,  the  wild  oats  of  Ireland,  hath  obtained  the  confiscation 
of  her  if  he  can  prove  it  without  touching  her  life. 

Her  second  husband  — she  had  earlier  married  John  Finche  — was  John  Richardson 
of  Durham.  In  1621  the  case  was  settled  by  the  court  of  High  Commission  which  ordered 
a £2,000  fine.  The  king  let  her  off  the  penalty  of  public  penance.  ‘We  are  inclined  to 
temper  the  severity  of  the  law  with  our  Royal  mercy  and  her  dispensation  from  public 
penitence  or  other  bodily  penalty.’76  There  her  known  story  finishes.  She  lived  for  a time 
at  a house  in  Kingston,  Surrey,  almost  certainly  that  built  by  her  brother  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  known  to  posterity  as  Ham  House,  a property  of  the  National  Trust.77 
The  date  of  her  death  is  unknown.  She  was  certainly  never  buried  in  the  tomb  Lee  had 
paid  for  as  it  was  defaced  soon  after  his  death. 


73-  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee , pp.  299,  306. 

74-  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee , p.  233. 

75-  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee , pp.  238-42.  The  Report  by  Masters  in  Chancery  was  printed  in  Appendix  H, 
pp.  309-15. 

76-  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee , p.  243.  Catherine  Collinson  points  out  that  a marriage  was  recorded  between 
Anne  and  Richardson  on  14  October  1623  at  St  Benet  Paul’s  Wharf,  Harleian  Society  Registers  39  (1910). 
Perhaps  Finche  had  died  enabling  their  union  to  be  legalised. 

77 • Maurice  Tomlin,  Ham  House , (1986),  p.  10. 
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THOMAS  VAVASOUR 

We  left  Thomas  in  1585  as  a captain  in  the  Netherlands.  In  August  he  took  150  pressed 
men  from  Hull.  His  fellow  Captain  on  that  occasion,  Edward  Yorke,  was  responsible  for 
the  York  contingent.78  By  October  he  was  fighting  at  Arnhem  and  was  included  in  the 
taking  of  a fort  without  being  wounded.  The  Queen,  writing  to  Colonel  Norris,  was 
pleased  by  the  success  but  reminded  him  of  her  preference  for  a defensive  war  and  not 
hazarding  the  lives  of  ‘the  young  gentlemen  of  best  birth’.79  Vavasour  would  have  fitted 
well  into  this  category.  By  this  time  he  was  M.P.  for  Wooton  Bassett  thanks  to  the 
influence  of  his  uncle  Sir  Henry  Knyvet.80 

In  December  the  Earl  of  Leicester  arrived  to  take  command.  He  was  soon  in  trouble 
with  the  Queen  as  he  had  accepted  an  offer  of  a governorship  from  the  Dutch.  She  was 
extremely  angry  as  she  did  not  want  to  become  too  involved.  In  March  1586  Thomas 
Vavasour  was  sent  to  court  bearing  a letter  from  Leicester  to  the  queen.  Walsingham 
wrote: 

The  choyce  of  Mr  Vavasour,  a person  very  agreable  to  her  majestye,  hath  wrowght  in  [her]  a 
better  conceipt  towardes  your  lordship  than  any  other  sent  from  the[nce].  Besydes,  the  gentleman 
has  performed  the  charge  commytted  unto  hym  by  your  lordship  in  so  good  sorte  as  owre  stormes 
begin  to  caulme  ...  Her  majestye  hath  not  yet  read  the  letters  browght  by  Mr  Vavisor,  being 
troubled  with  an  exstreeme  cowld  and  defluxion  into  her  eyes  so  as  she  cannot  indure  to  reade 
anything.81 

Vavasour  wrote  his  own  account  to  Leicester. 

after  I had  bene  longe  stayed  at  Flushing,  by  the  contraryete  of  the  wynd,  I aryved  at  court,  wher 
making  my  first  repayre  to  Mr  secretarye  as  to  hym  I did  thinke  most  assured  to  your  excellency 
and  best  affected  to  this  action  ...  who  sent  unto  her  majesty  that  I had  letters  from  your  excellency, 
I was  presently  sent  for,  being  somewhat  discouraged  as  well  by  ser  Thomas  (Heneage)  his  usage 
...as  also  by  Mr  secretarye  who  towld  me  how  yll  her  majesty  was  affected  to  the  dispatch  of  any 
thing,  I presented  your  letters  and  delivered  the  message  ...  in  as  good  sort  and  as  effectually  as 
my  wytt  and  duety  to  your  excellency,  or  my  affection  to  the  cause,  could  teach  or  instructe  me  ...82 

He  seems  to  have  been  back  in  the  Netherlands  by  July,  but  his  company,  after  an 
action  at  Battenbrowe  Castle  spent  most  of  the  time  as  part  of  the  Brill  garrison  where 
he  was  recorded  as  owing  money  to  a local  merchant.  His  company  was  certainly  recorded 
in  musters  throughout  1586,  1587  and  1588  but  he  came  back  to  England  at  intervals 
to  appear  in  the  Accession  Day  tilts  in  1585  and  1588. 

In  1590  his  appearance  was  recorded  in  verse.  He  was  to  run  against  Sir  Charles  Blunt. 

And  then  as  blithe  a bird  of  mornings  light 
Inflamed  with  honor,  glistening  with  the  sun, 

What  time  he  mounts  the  sweating  lions  back 
Beset  with  glorious  sunshine  of  his  traine 
Bearing  the  sun  upon  his  armed  breast 
That  like  a precious  shining  carbunkle 
Or  Phoebus  eye,  in  heaven  itself  reflects 
Comes  Sir  Charles  Blunt;  or  and  azure  dight 
Rich  in  his  colours  richer  in  his  thoughts 
Rich  in  his  fortune,  honor,  armes  and  arte 


78  York  Civic  Records  vm,  ed.  A.  Raine,  YASRS,  1 19,  (1953),  1 14. 

79  C(alendar  of)  S(tate)  P(apers)  F(oreign),  1585-1586,  pp.  85,  120,  126. 

80  Hasler,  House  of  Commons,  m,  554. 

81  Leycester  Correspondence,  ed.  J.  Bruce,  Camden  Society,  27  (1844),  191. 

82-  BL,  Cotton  Galba  C IX  153,  f.  157,  also  in  Bruce,  Leycester  Correspondence,  p.  194. 
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And  him  the  valiant  vavasour  assailes 
On  fierce  and  ready  horse  with  speare  at  rest 
In  orange  tawnie  bright  and  beautiful 
Himselfe,  his  men  and  all;  and  on  they  speed.83 

After  his  service  in  the  Low  Countries  Thomas  Vavasour  continued  to  have  government 
employment  at  least  intermittently. 

Early  in  the  1590s  he  was  for  a time  out  of  favour.  In  consequence  he  failed  to  secure 
from  the  Queen  an  assignment  of  a lease  of  Pickering  Lyth  in  the  North  Riding  about 
which  he  had  agreed  with  the  Dean  of  York,  John  Thornborough.  Instead  it  went  to  a 
William  Thornborough  who  had  given  bond  for  the  dean’s  debts.  According  to  one  of 
Thomas  Vavasour’s  creditors  — he  was  in  debt  — ‘it  happened  unhappely  that  Mr 
Vavasor  committid  an  offence  which  forced  him  to  be  absent  from  the  court  so  as  he 
could  not  follow  ye  suite  to  her  Made’.84  The  explanation  may  be  in  a letter  of  October 
1591  which  notes  ‘The  talk  of  London  is  all  of  the  Queen’s  maids  that  were.  It  is  said 
that  Mr  Vavisor  is  committid  for  Mrs  Southwell’s  lameness  in  her  leg  and  that  Mr  Dudley 
is  commanded  from  court  for  kissing  Mrs  Candish.’85  The  court  certainly  did  not  change 
its  ways. 

In  July  1591  he  had  been  sent  to  sea  with  a letter  from  the  queen  for  Lord  Thomas 
Howard.86  He  became  the  captain  of  a ship  called  the  Foresight.  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
was  the  Admiral  in  command  of  six  ships  of  which  the  Foresight  was  one  of  the  smallest. 
They  were  anchored  off  the  island  of  Llores  in  the  Azores  when  they  were  caught  at 
anchor  by  the  Spanish.  The  Revenge  commanded  by  Richard  Grenville  was  the  last  to 
get  under  way  and  refused  to  flee.  It  got  caught  under  the  lee  of  a larger  Spanish  vessel 
and  was  attacked  by  at  least  four  others.  The  Revenge  beat  off  numerous  attempts  to  board 
‘until  the  last  barrel  of  powder  spent,  the  pikes  all  broke,  the  masts  beaten  overboard  all 
her  tackle  cut  asunder’.  Sir  Richard  and  the  master  gunner  wanted  to  blow  the  ship  up 
but  the  captain  and  the  master  were  prepared  to  surrender  to  save  the  lives  of  the  crew. 
Sir  Richard  died  of  his  wounds  as  a Spanish  prisoner  and  the  Revenge  sank  in  a subsequent 
storm  but  the  story  of  the  gallant  fight  has  lived  on  among  the  legendary  tales  of  English 
history,  not  least  in  the  poem  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  The  rest  of  the  English  ships 
did  not  join  in.  Raleigh  said  it  was  because  they  were  outnumbered  and  short  handed 
and  would  all  have  been  lost  if  they  had  entered  the  fight.  However: 

The  Foresight  of  the  queenes  commanded  by  Thomas  Vavasour  performed  a very  great  fight  and 
stayed  two  houres  as  neere  the  Revenge  as  the  weather  would  permit  him,  not  forsaking  the  fight 
till  he  was  like  to  be  encompassed  by  the  squadrons  and  with  great  difficulties  cleared  himselfe. 
The  rest  gave  divers  voleis  of  shot  and  entered  as  farre  as  the  place  permitted  and  their  own 
necessities  to  keepe  the  weather  gage  of  the  enemie  untill  they  were  parted  by  night.87 

In  1597  he  again  captained  a ship,  the  Antelope , on  another  expedition  to  the  Azores. 
This  was  led  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  was  to  include  attacks  on  Ferrol  in  north-west 
Spain  and  on  the  Azores  and  an  attempted  ambush  of  the  Spanish  treasure  fleet.  All 
failed  due  to  bad  weather,  the  ‘inconvenience  and  perill  of  high  cargued  ships  ...  over- 
charged with  mightie  Ordnance  in  a furious  high  wrought  Sea  ...  the  mischiefe  of  weake 


83-  Life  and  Works  of  George  Peele , p.  236. 

84-  PRO,  SP 1 2/243/97  f.  304. 

85  HMC,  Salisbury , iv,  153,  William  Fowke  to  Edward  Reynolds.  In  another  letter  the  second  incident  was 
said  to  have  happened  ‘ in  the  presence.’ 

86'  CSPF  iygi-igg2,  p.407. 

8/  Richard  Hakluyt,  The  Principal  Voyages  of  the  English  Nation  (Everyman  1907)  v,  3-7,  10. 
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built  Vessells  and  of  rotten  Tackle  ...’  This  detailed  account  by  Arthur  Gorges,  one  of 
Vavasour’s  fellow  captains  was  frank  on  the  subject  of 

our  young  Gentlemen  (who  seeing  that  boysterous  winds  and  mercilesse  seas  had  neither  affinitie 
with  London  delicacie,  nor  court  bravery)  ...  he  will  take  more  care  and  be  at  more  cost  to  provide 
himselfe  of  a roysting  Feather  and  clynckant  Goat  than  to  be  furnished  either  of  fit  Armes  or  of 
necessary  clothing  to  kepe  out  wet  and  cold:  wherby  they  come  both  to  the  Sea  and  Field  service, 
rather  like  Maskers  than  Souldiers.88 

The  criticisms  continued  not  least  when  on  the  way  home,  the  Earl  of  Essex  managed 
to  get  himself  into  the  Bristol  rather  than  the  English  Channel.  However,  he  had  knighted 
many  of  his  captains  in  the  Azores  including  Thomas  Vavasour.  Contemporaries  were  a 
little  cynical  about  these  knights.89  Thomas  Wilson  writing  in  1600  numbered  about  500 
English  knights.  ‘I  reckon  not  among  them  my  Eord  of  Essex  knights  ...  many  of  them 
hardly  good  gentlemen  ...  scarnefully  caled  Cales,  Roan  (Rouen)  or  Irish  knights  ...’90 
This  is  probably  exaggerated  as  the  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton  was  knighted  at  the 
same  time.  Vavasour  again  served  as  a Captain,  this  time  of  the  Repulse , in  1599  but  by 
this  time  he  had  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a London  merchant,  Mary  Dodge. 
Thomas  Knyvet  and  his  father-in-law,  John  Dodge,  acted  as  trustees  and  Copmanthorpe 
was  transferred  to  them.  In  1599  it  was  sold  to  Richard  Swale.  He  was  a husbandman’s 
son  from  Askham  Richard  who  had  gone  to  University,  become  a fellow  and  then  a 
Master  in  Chancery  and  an  M.P.  He  was  knighted  in  1603  by  James  I.  He  had  already 
bought  Askham  Richard  from  Thomas  Sherley  and  his  wife  Frances  (nee  Vavasour)  in 
1597  and  in  his  Inquisition  Post  Mortem  he  is  recorded  as  holding  both.91 

After  James’s  accession  Thomas  became  butler  of  the  port  of  London,  an  office  of 
profit,  and  Knight  Marshall92  with  responsibility  for  various  important  prisoners  including 
one,  Florence  McCarthy,  an  Irishman  who  said  he  had  treated  him  well.  He  is  also 
recorded  as  visiting  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  Tower.  He  kept  in  well  with  James,  receiving 
various  grants  of  property  as  a result.  He  was  responsible  for  building  Ham  House  near 
Richmond  (Surrey).  A drawing  by  the  architect  Robert  Smythson  dated  1609  calls  it 
‘The  platforme  of  Sur  Thomas  Vaveser’s  house  at  Petersen  in  Surree’  and  shows  the 
layout  of  the  garden  and  the  floor  plan.  This  was  apparently  one  of  a series  of  houses 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  Smythson  when  he  visited  London  that  year.93 

At  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  an  appointment  as  a Riding  Forester  in  the  Forest  of 
Galtres.  This  would  have  been  a sinecure  but  would  have  renewed  at  least  some  connec- 
tion with  the  north.  His  will,  made  in  1620,  left  property  in  Metheringham  and 
Skellingthorpe  (Lincolnshire)  but  made  no  mention  of  anywhere  in  Yorkshire.94  Two  of 
his  sons  became  baronets,  one  of  whom  renewed  a family  connection  with  Yorkshire  by 
marrying  Olive  Stapylton,  a daughter  of  the  Myton  on  Swale  (North  Riding)  family.  In 
the  next  generation,  the  sole  heiress,  born  in  Drury  Lane  married  Sir  Thomas  Norcliffe 
of  Langton  (East  Riding). 


88-  Samuel  Purchas,  Hakluytus  Posthumus  or  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,  (Glasgow  1907)  xx,  24-33,  38,  42,  44-45. 

89-  Though  a letter  survives  among  the  Salisbury  Manuscripts  endorsed  Sir  Thos  Vavasour  to  my  master 
dated  August  1595,  FIMC  9,  Salisbury  MSS  v,  357,  the  tilt  lists  call  him  Mr  in  1596.  In  1598  when  his  foot 
company  in  the  Netherlands  was  taken  over  by  the  Estates  General  in  September  1598  he  is  Sir  Thomas. 
HMG  77,  De  Lisle  and  Dudley , hi,  lxxvi;  Hasler,  House  of  Commons  in,  554. 

90-  State  of  England,  1600,  Thomas  Wilson,  Camden  Society,  Third  Series,  52,  Miscellany  xvi,  (1923),  23. 

91-  Yorkshire  Fines , iv,  ed.  F.  Collins,  YASRS,  8,  (1892),  30,  47,  72,  126;  DJVB  Swale;  YCA,  E27.  98b. 

92-  This  office  came  under  the  Earl  Marshall  and  had  jurisdiction  of  breaches  of  the  peace  in  the  12  leagues 
round  the  court. 

93-  M.  Girouard,  ‘Smythson  Collection  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects’,  Architectural  History , 5 
(1962),  70. 

94-  CSPD , 16 1 g- 16 23,  p.  236;  PRO,  Canterbury  Wills,  Prerogative  Court,  1620,  99  Soame. 
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FRANCES  VAVASOUR 

A third  member  of  the  family  also  went  to  court.  She  too  made  an  impact.  Sir  John 
Stanhope  to  Lord  Talbot:  ‘Our  nue  mayd,  Mistress  Vavasour  flourisheth  like  the  lylly 
and  the  rose.’95  She,  like  her  sister,  was  soon  in  trouble.  She  became  engaged  secretly  to 
Robert  Dudley,  a son  born  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  between  his  marriages.  Fie  and  his 
mother  always  proclaimed  his  legitimacy  and  he  was  certainly  acknowledged  by  Leicester 
and  had  Sir  Henry  Lee  as  his  godfather.  Robert  was  only  17.  The  Queen  got  to  hear  of 
the  engagement  and  refused  her  consent.  There  were  pleas  from  his  friends  and  a possible 
formal  contract  of  marriage  but  quite  suddenly  Frances  married  a different  courtier, 
Thomas  Sherley/  Shirley,  son  of  the  Treasurer  at  War.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  extremely 
angry,  clapped  Thomas  in  the  Marshalsea  and  banished  Frances  from  court.  Thomas’s 
father  was  very  upset.  Frances’s  aunt,  Katherine,  Lady  Paget  (nee  Knyvet)  wrote: 

Ser  Thomas  Sherley  your  great  desplesur  taken  agenst  your  sonne  movethe  me  in  his  behalf  and 
nowe  in  the  behalf  of  my  nese  lykewyse  to  wryght  to  yow.  Not  that  I wyll  exques  him  to  you  as 
no  offender  agenes  the  lovinge  duty  of  a sonne  to  so  good  a father  but  praie  you  to  place  agenst 
the  same  offence  of  his  nowe  most  vertus  case  ...96 

Shirley  wrote  on  22  September  1591  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil: 

It  is  true  I moved  you  directly  to  break  unto  her  majesty  my  dislike  of  the  match  of  my  unfortunate 
son,  in  the  wrong  done  to  her,  in  having  my  son  inveigled  (for  so  I do  conceive  it)  and  in  a sort 
stolen  from  me  ...  I am  most  willing  to  obey  her  majesty’s  pleasure  to  declare  my  dislike  of  the 
great  offence  done  to  her  but  I know  not  by  what  other  open  act  I can  show  my  dislike,  having 
forbidden  him  my  house  and  abandoned  him  out  of  my  sight  and  so  I mean  to  continue  him  ... 

He  sent  this  letter  to  Cecil  trying  to  show  what  pressure  he  was  under:  ‘...  neither  do 
I know  her  to  be  with  child  nor  do  care  whether  she  be  or  not  ...’  The  marriage  stood, 
but  young  Thomas  was  still  out  of  favour  in  1595  when  he  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage 
making  excuses  for  not  marrying  the  lady  that  his  family  had  hoped  for. 

...  I being  moved  by  her  worth  and  the  great  honour  of  her  house  had  a desire  to  make  her 
possessed  of  all  my  love  and  thoughts  until  love  forsed  me  to  settle  all  my  fancies  and  resolutions 
on  another  whose  love  I now  possess  yet  during  the  time  of  mine  affection  with  her  I was  often 
shaken  with  the  slanders  she  was  subject  unto  ...  I hope  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  all  those  honorable 
ladies  who  I have  wronged  will  be  pleased  rather  to  blame  love.97 

At  least  there  had  been  a marriage  though  not  a particularly  satisfactory  one.  Frances 
and  Thomas  had  one  son,  Henry  Shirley,  the  dramatist.  One  of  his  plays,  The  Martyred 
Soldier , survives. 

Young  Sir  Thomas  Shirley  and  his  brothers  were  adventurers.  Sir  Anthony  had  fought 
in  the  Netherlands  where  his  father  became  Treasurer  at  War,  fought  in  Normandy  under 
Essex  and  went  on  privateering  expeditions  including  one  to  attack  St  Thomas  which 
actually  led  to  a temporary  invasion  ofjamaica.  He  then  set  off  on  an  unofficial  expedition 
to  Persia  with  his  brother  Robert  and  other  adventurers.  He  went  via  Constantinople 
and  Aleppo  and  returned  via  Moscow,  Archangel,  Stettin  and  Prague.  The  English 
government  regarded  his  proceedings  with  suspicion  and  he  never  returned  home  though 
the  English  ambassador  in  Madrid  described  him  ‘as  full  of  vanity  as  ever,  making  himself 
that  he  shall  one  day  be  a great  prince  when  for  the  present  he  wants  shoes  to  wear’.98 


95-  E.  Lodge,  Illustrations  of  British  History , (1838),  11,  423,  Stanhope  to  Lord  Talbot. 

96-  PRO,  SP12/240  f.  18. 

97-  HMC,  Salisbury,  iv,  137;  HMC,  Salisbury,  v,  361. 

98-  DNB , Anthony  Shirley. 
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He  had  disapproved  of  his  brother’s  marriage  to  Frances  and  had  fought  duels  with  her 
brother  Thomas  Vavasour.  His  brother  Robert  stayed  behind  in  Persia  and  returned  to 
the  west  as  a Persian  envoy.  He  travelled  round  Europe  with  a Circassian  wife,  wearing 
a turban  and  representing  the  Shah  of  Persia,  visiting  among  others,  Poland,  Prague, 
Rome  and  England.  He  made  further  visits  to  Persia  and  finally  died  there.  His  end  was 
described  by  Thomas  Herbert  of  the  York  family  who  had  accompanied  Sir  Robert  and 
the  English  envoy." 

Thomas  Shirley,  like  his  brother,  fought  in  the  Netherlands  and  then  in  Ireland.  Having 
ruined  his  prospects  at  court  by  his  marriage,  he  went  off  to  the  Tow  Countries  to  fight, 
this  time  as  a captain,  but  in  1597  he  handed  his  company  over  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Vavasour,  and  fitted  out  the  first  of  a series  of  privateering  expeditions,  some  of 
which,  including  one  in  the  Foresight , were  successful  but  in  1602  on  an  expedition  as  a 
privateer  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  a ship  called  the  Dragon , under  the  flag  of  the  Medici 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  he  was  captured  by  the  Turks  and  spent  at  least  two  years  in  a Turkish 
prison.  Both  James  I and  the  English  Ambassador  pleaded  for  his  release  which  came 
after  the  payment  of  a ransom.  He  wrote  an  account  of  this  part  of  his  life  but  like  his 
brother  died  in  poverty. 100 

While  this  was  going  on,  his  wife’s  earlier  liaison  with  Robert  Dudley  came  back  into 
the  public  eye.  Dudley  had  married,  as  a second  wife,  a lady  called  Alice  Leigh  but  in 
1605  he  ran  off  with  yet  another  of  the  maids  of  honour.  She  was  called  Elizabeth 
Southwell  and  was  once  god-daughter  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  dressed  as  a page  to 
make  her  escape.  This  time  they  got  to  France  and  in  an  exercise  of  complete  cynicism 
declared  themselves  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Dudley  then  resurrected  the  old 
pre-contract  of  marriage  with  Frances  Vavasour  as  making  his  later  marriage  with  Alice 
Leigh  unlawful  but,  as  Frances  had  recently  died,  he  could  now  marry  his  maid  of  honour 
as  he  was  no  longer  married  in  the  eyes  of  the  church.  This  ploy  succeeded  though  he 
had  to  settle  in  Italy  rather  than  in  England.  There  he  was  made  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
Duke  of  Northumberland  by  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  and  employed  his  time  organising 
shipbuilding  and  land  drainage  schemes  for  the  Medici.  His  house  in  Florence  still  stands 
and  he  was  buried  there.101 

The  Sherley  brothers’  adventures  made  such  an  impact  on  their  contemporaries  that 
accounts  were  soon  in  print  and  even  found  their  way  onto  the  stage  in  1607.  Frances 
must  have  kept  some  contact  with  her  Yorkshire  relations  as  Peter  Newarke  of  Acomb 
(York)  left  ‘a  juell  I had  of  my  kinswoman  Mrs  Sherley’  to  his  wife.102 

The  last  male  Vavasour  from  this  branch  of  the  family  who  had  direct  York  connections 
was  Richard,  probably  son  of  John  of  Appleton  and  brother  of  the  Thomas  who  died  at 
Fulford  in  1575.  His  burial  was  recorded  at  St  Mary  Bishophill  Junior  on  3 February 
1613/4. 103 

This  trail  started  with  a wrongly  labelled  portrait  and  a prosaic  list  of  legacies  in  a 
Fulford  will  but  it  has  led  via  a family  network  in  the  Ainsty  to  some  of  the  more  exotic 
byways  of  English  History.  When  looked  at  dispassionately  the  story  can  properly  be 
described  as  stranger  than  fiction.  Portraits  of  Anne  Vavasour  and  the  actual  armour 
with  her  initials  still  survive  linking  a Copmanthorpe  family  with  Elizabethan  pageantry, 


99  R.  Davies,  ‘A  Memoir  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert’,  YAJ,  1 (1870),  189-93. 

10°-  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  1597-1598,  p-  301;  Hasler,  House  of  Commons , 111,  376. 

101  DJVB,  Robert  Dudley. 

102  BIHR,  Prob.  Reg.  26  f.  423. 

103-  Register  of  St  Mary  Bishophill  Junior,  York  1602-18  r 2,  ed.  F.  Collins,  Yorkshire  Parish  Register  Society,  52, 
(i9i5N  9- 
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while  her  brother’s  and  sister’s  involvement  with  the  court  and  some  of  the  personalities 
of  the  day  make  a local  name  come  alive  in  an  unexpected  way. 

Footnote: 

Another  Anne  Vavasour  became  a lady  in  waiting  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1599.  Some 
books  including  a 1990  edition  of  The  Diaries  of  Anne  Clifford 104  confuse  the  two  Annes. 
The  second  Anne  was  a cousin  of  Anne  Clifford  and  is  called  aunt  in  her  diary.  She 
probably  came  from  Northamptonshire,  possibly  from  a family  of  Vavasours  who  acted 
as  stewards  for  the  Tresham  family.  She  was  recorded  as  Mistress  Anne  Vavasour  of  the 
Bedchamber  in  1600.  In  1602  she,  Anne  Clifford  and  her  mother  and  other  ladies  in 
waiting  including  Lady  Paget,  now  Cary,  the  original  Anne’s  aunt,  all  feature  in  a lottery 
drawn  during  a visit  the  queen  made  to  Harefield,  the  house  of  Thomas  Egerton,  her 
Lord  Keeper.  They  all  drew  a gift  with  a rhyme  attached.  Anne  drew  a hankercher 
‘whether  you  seem  to  weepe,  or  weepe  in  deede.  This  hankercher  will  stande  you  in 
some  steede’.  Soon  after  she  married  Sir  Richard  Warburton  of  Cheshire.  In  1923  E.  K. 
Chambers  thought  that  Anne  had  come  to  court  in  1590  and  was  ‘Our  nue  mayd, 
Mistress  Vavasour’  but  distinguished  between  the  two  Annes.  By  1936  he  had  the  whole 
story  but  as  the  confusion  still  persists  I have  added  this  note.  The  lottery  was  the  subject 
of  widespread  gossip.  It  was  sent  by  Lord  Burghley  to  Dr  Mathew  Hutton,  Dean  of  York, 
and  appears  in  a book  of  poems  now  at  the  British  Library.105 


104-  The  Diaries  of  Anne  Clifford , ed.  D.  J.  D.  Clifford,  (1990),  pp.  23-24. 

iq5.  Correspondence  of  Dr  Mathew  Hutton , ed.  J.  Raine,  SS,  17,  (1843),  278;  BL  Add  MS,  22601. 
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EIGHT  GENERATIONS  OF  A KEIGHLEY  YEOMAN 

FAMILY 


By  Peter  Holmes 


Between  1694  and  1944,  Utley  House,  in  the  hamlet  of  Low  Utley,  parish  of  Keighley, 
was  occupied  by  eight  generations  of  a family  called  Clapham.  I hope  in  this  paper  to 
give  an  account  of  their  domestic  and  business  life,  concentrating  largely  on  those  who 
lived  in  the  house  especially  in  the  first  200  years,  but  also  looking  occasionally  at  their 
close  relations  who  moved  away.1 

ORIGINS 

The  first  person  with  the  surname  Clapham  to  live  in  Keighley  was  called  Thomas  and 
is  first  to  be  found  witnessing  a deed  in  1523.2  According  to  a muster  roll  and  taxation 
records  of  about  that  date  he  was  the  leading  inhabitant  of  the  parish.3  He  lived  in  Exley 
Hall,  the  capital  messuage  of  Exley  manor,  as  tenant  of  his  much  richer  brother-in-law, 
Walter  Paslew  of  East  Riddlesden  Hall.4  Thomas  was  the  son  of  a Richard  Clapham, 
and  grandson  of  Thomas  Clapham  of  Beamsley.5  The  Thomas  we  are  concerned  with 
died  in  1563,  leaving  a strongly  Catholic  will.6  Two  of  his  sons  bought  Exley  Hall  and 
some  of  the  land  around  it  from  their  Paslew  cousins  in  1572,  following  the  Rising  of 
the  Northern  Earls,  which  led  to  the  brief  imprisonment  of  Francis  Paslew  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  the  transfer  of  many  of  the  family’s  lands.7 

The  Clapham  family  multiplied  fairly  fruitfully,  and  confusingly,  in  the  following  cen- 
tury and  a half,  establishing  off-shoots  in  neighbouring  hamlets  of  the  parishes  of  Keighley 
and  Bingley,  and  in  some  cases  migrating  a little  distance  away  from  the  area.  They  were 
descendants  of  a younger  son  and  were  now  described  as  yeomen.  The  early  seventeenth 
century  provided  opportunities  for  yeoman  families  in  the  West  Riding,  with  the  gradual 
dispersal  of  property  by  the  unthrifty  gentry  like  the  Paslews,  the  expansion  of  the  local 
cloth  trade,  and  the  general  growth  of  regional  prosperity  which  went  with  it.  So  in  1662 
Exley  Hall  was  rebuilt,  as  were  a number  of  other  middle-ranking  houses  in  the  area  at 
roughly  the  same  time.  But  the  yeomen  were  in  a precarious  position.  Demographic  facts 
were  rather  against  continued  prosperity,  especially  since  the  inheritance  customs  of  the 
area  stressed  equality  over  primogeniture.  The  two  sons  of  Thomas  Clapham  had  in 

1 I should  like  to  acknowledge  the  help  I have  received  from  the  late  Mr  T.  K.  Smith  of  Chesterfield,  a 
native  of  Utley  and  expert  on  the  local  history  of  the  area,  also  from  the  Keighley  Reference  Library. 

2 W(est)  Y(orkshire)  A(rchive)  S(ervice),  K(eighley)  R(eferenc.e)  L(ibrary),  Brigg  Papers. 

3 H.  I.  Judson,  ‘Notes  on  a Sixteenth  Century  Keighley  Muster  Roll’,  The  Bradford  Antiquary,  N.S.  6 (1940), 
389-97;  R.  W.  Hoyle,  Early  Tudor  Craven:  Subsidies  and  Assessments  1 510  — 1 54.7 , Y(orkshire)  A(rchaeological) 
S(ociety)  R(ecord)  S(eries),  145  (1985),  68,  93. 

4-  Clifford  Whone,  ‘The  Paslew  Estate  in  Harden  and  Exley’,  The  Bradford  Antiquary,  N.S.  8 (1962),  39-67; 
William  Anderton  Brigg,  ‘The  Forgotten  Manor  of  Exley’,  Bradford  Antiquary,  N.S.  3 (1912),  97-  114;  Wilfrid 
Robertshaw,  ‘The  Manor  and  Manor  House  of  Exley’,  The  Bradford  Antiquary,  N.S.  9 (1952),  113-34. 

5-  Yorkshire  Visitations  of  William  Flower  iy6j~q,  ed.  C.  B.  Norcliffe,  Harleian  Society,  16  (1881),  55. 

6-  B(orthwick)  Institute  of)  H(istorical)  R(esearch,  York),  Prob(ate)  Reg(ister)  17  f.  328,  will  of  Thomas 
Clapham,  dated  18  November  1563,  proved  19  April  1564. 

7 Whone,  Brigg,  Robertshaw,  cited  above  note  4;  Yorkshire  Feet  of  Fines  of  the  Stuart  Period,  1,  YASRS  2 (1887), 
352;  Yorkshire  Feet  of  Fines  of  the  Stuart  Period,  11,  YASRS  5 (1888),  16,  29. 


JOHN  CLAPHAM  = MARTHA  HOLMES 

1664-1707  b.1665 

d.  1736 

WID.  OF  WM.  SMITH 
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1563  divided  Exley  Hall,  and  its  barn,  and  its  lands,  and  such  partitions  could  not 
continue  ad  infinitum.  The  later  seventeenth  century  was,  it  seems,  a more  difficult  period 
for  landowners.  The  Presbyterian  minister,  Oliver  Heywood,  wrote  with  great  relish  of 
a ‘rot  among  the  gentry5  in  the  Keighley  district,  and  the  yeomanry  may  also  have 
suffered.8  The  evidence  suggests  that  Glapham  fortunes,  never  particularly  strong  at  this 
time  in  any  case,  suffered  some  set-backs  in  the  late  Stuart  period.9  It  would  be  wrong 
to  exaggerate  the  scale  of  the  crash  of  the  Claphams;  the  main  branch  of  the  family 
continued  to  live  respectably  at  Exley  Hall  well  into  the  eighteenth  century,  but  in 
somewhat  reduced  circumstances.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  by  1840  when  the  tithe 
award  was  made  the  only  Glapham  landowners  in  Keighley  parish  were  from  the  branch 
of  the  family  that  will  be  the  subject  of  this  paper.10 

Against  this  background,  the  marriage  in  1694  of  John  Glapham  to  Martha  Smith  of 
Utley  is  significant.  Martha  was  a reasonable  catch.  She  had  been  born  Martha  Holmes, 
the  daughter  of  a yeoman,  Jeremiah,  with  property  in  Heaton  in  the  parish  of  Bradford 
(where  his  house  had  four  hearths)  and  at  Gilstead  in  Bingley.11  These  properties  came 
by  inheritance  to  her,  after  the  death  of  her  father  and  then  of  her  brother,  Samuel,  who 
also  lived  in  Utley  and  who  died  in  the  year  of  Martha’s  second  marriage.12  Martha’s 
first  marriage,  to  William  Smith  of  Utley,  had  been  in  about  1684,  and  had  brought  her 
from  Heaton  to  live  in  Utley,  on  his  modest  property.  William  Smith  had  not  been  owner 
of  this  farm  for  long,  although  his  family  had  probably  tenanted  the  property  before 
buying  it.  By  two  deeds  executed  in  1680,  the  Smith  family  had  bought  Utley  House 
and  the  farm  around  it.  The  first  deed,  dated  6 November  1680,  transferred  to  William 
Smith  the  estate  for  a consideration  of  £57,  from  the  unfortunate  family  of  Murgatroyd, 
who  were  the  present  owners  of  East  Riddlesden  Hall.  The  holding  was  described  as  a 
messuage,  one  barn,  three  gardens,  a moiety  of  a decayed  kiln,  a laith  (or  barn)  called 
Gote,  and  nine  named  fields,  making  in  all  20  acres.13  Another  deed  executed  nine  days 
later  and  to  be  found  in  a different  collection  of  documents  records  the  conveyance  of 
the  same  property  to  one  John  Smith,  yeoman  of  Utley  (perhaps  William’s  father)  from 
Thomas  Darby,  of  Almondbury,  gentleman.  Darby  was  a carpet-bagging  attorney  and 
probably  a creditor  of  the  improvident  Murgatroyds.14  Then,  when  William  Smith  died 
in  1690,  followed  to  the  grave  in  rapid  succession  by  his  three  infant  children,  the  farm 
came  into  the  possession  of  his  widow,  Martha  Smith.  The  deeds  show  that  various 
Smiths  (John  Smith  senior;  Margaret,  his  wife;  John  Smith  junior;  Ann  and  Elizabeth 
Smith)  on  30  January  1691  transferred  this  property,  and  also  three  additional  closes  in 
Utley  and  nine  acres  over  the  parish  boundary  in  Steeton  which  William  Smith  had 
bought  separately,  to  Martha  for  a consideration  of  £80.  This  estate  then  became  the 


8-  Clifford  Whone,  ‘"The  Manor  of  Harden’,  Bradford  Antiquary,  N.S.  6 (1940),  esp.  278!!. 

9-  M.  L.  Baumber,  A Pennine  Community  on  the  Eve  of  the  Industrial  Revolution:  Keighley  and  Haworth  between  1660 
and  1J40  (Keighley,  n.  d.),  p.  5. 

10-  P(ublic)  R(ecord)  O(ffice),  I.R.  29/43/235  (apportionment),  30/43/235  (map). 

11  BIHR,  Prob.  Reg.  58  f.  423,  will  of  Jeremiah  Holmes,  dated  16  November  1677,  proved  7 August  1679; 
W.  Cudworth,  Manningham,  Heaton  and  Allerton  (Bradford,  1896),  pp.  182-83. 

12  BIHR,  will  of  Samuel  Holmes,  dated  11  December  1693;  bond,  6 April  1694.  Cf.  BIHR,  Prob.  Reg.  57 
f.  1 10,  will  of  Jane  Parkinson  of  Addingham,  dated  2 May  1676  proved  19  July  1676;  she  left  £60  to  be 
divided  among  the  children  of  Jeremiah  Holmes. 

13  WYAS,  KRL,  BK  293  (papers  of  trustees  of  Joshua  Clapham),  nineteenth-century  lawyer’s  abstracts 
of  deeds. 

14-  WYAS,  KRL,  Brigg  Papers;  on  Darby,  see  H.  F.  Macgeach  and  H.  A.  C.  Sturgess,  Register  of  Admissions 
to  Middle  Temple , 1 (1949),  index;  Parish  Register  of  Almondbury,  ed.  H.  and  J.  Taylor,  YAS  Parish  Register  Society 
2 & 3 (1984-88),  indices. 
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Fig.  2.  Utley  House. 
Photograph  in  possession  of  the  author. 


Fig.  3.  Aireworth  Mill:  north  side  showing  stair  turret. 
Photograph  by  Stephen  L.  G.  Bennett,  YAS  Family  History  Section  1999. 
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subject  of  a marriage  settlement  dated  1 1 June  1694,  made  when  Martha  married  her 
second  husband,  John  Clapham.19 

John  Glapham  was  also  not  without  property.  He  had  certainly  received  some  legacies 
and  even  a little  land  from  his  relatives.16  His  father’s  property  was  in  Thwaites,  a mile 
or  so  to  the  south-east  of  Utley,  where  Claphams  had  first  made  a purchase  from  the 
Fairfax  family  in  1603.  This  initial  Clapham  purchase  had  centred  on  one  third  part  of 
the  capital  messuage  of  the  manor  of  Thwaites,  and  the  landed  estate  around  it.17  By 
the  time  he  made  his  will  in  1707,  John  Glapham  had  bought  his  father,  Henry,  and  his 
brother,  William,  out  of  some  part  of  this  inheritance.18  So  Martha  and  John  Clapham 
were  among  the  more  prosperous  of  the  yeomanry  in  Keighley,  and  whatever  became 
of  his  kinsmen  who  continued  to  decline  elsewhere  in  the  parish,  John  had  done  a little 
to  revive  his  family’s  fortunes. 

AGRICULTURE 

‘Yeoman’  is  the  description  of  themselves  which  was  used  most  frequently  by  the  family 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century,  after  it  might  have 
been  thought  to  have  gone  out  of  usage.  Occasionally  they  might  be  called  ‘gentleman’ 
and  for  the  particularly  rich  ones  even  ‘esquire’,  but  ‘yeoman’  was  more  usual.  Although 
a denominator  of  status,  ‘yeoman’  has  also  the  whiff  of  agriculture  about  it,  and  through- 
out the  bulk  of  this  period,  the  Claphams  had  an  interest  in  farming. 

For  the  first  two  generations  under  consideration  (1694—1743),  for  John  and  his  son, 
Holmes  Clapham,  agriculture,  with  a rental  income  from  land,  was  the  main  source  of 
livelihood.  The  probate  inventories  of  John  and  Holmes  showed  that  they  owned  no 
looms,  an  indication  that  they  did  not  supplement  their  income  by  weaving  and  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  they  were  clothiers.  The  land  around  Utley  was  good,  and  the 
cloth  trade  tended  to  be  practised  by  those  yeomen  on  the  poorer,  upland  soils  of  the 
parish.  It  is  significant  that  these  probate  inventories  record  the  ownership  of  no  sheep, 
a further  indication  that  the  profitability  of  their  land  was  high  and  another  reason  for 
not  being  involved  in  textiles.19 

In  mid-March  1707,  the  late  John  Clapham’s  inventory  showed  he  had  ten  oxen,  seven 
cows,  two  stotts  (young  bulls  or  oxen),  two  heifers  and  five  calves  of  various  sorts.  He 
also  kept  two  mares  and  a nag.  Together  this  stock,  with  saddles  etc,  was  worth  £79, 
out  of  a total  wealth  in  moveable  property  of  £112  6s.  2d.  The  harvest  was  obviously 
long  past,  but  he  still  had  three  loads  of  wheat,  six  loads  of  oats,  seven  quarters  of  barley, 
and  three  and  a half  quarters  of  malt.  He  had  a range  of  agricultural  equipment,  including 
two  ploughs,  two  harrows,  two  carts  and  seven  yokes  and  teams.  Holmes  Clapham’s 
inventory  was  taken  two  weeks  later  in  the  year  of  1743.  This  document  shows  the 
disposition  of  the  farmyard:  a barn,  a ‘new  barn’,  two  mistals  (cow-sheds)  and  a stable. 
He  had  the  same  number  of  horses  as  his  father  (two  geldings  and  a mare),  but  fewer 
cattle  (four  cows,  and  a calf,  two  stotts  and  two  wheys,  or  heifers)  and  no  oxen  at  all. 
Like  his  father  he  had  two  ploughs,  two  carts,  but  one  more  harrow.  One  of  the  charming 

15-  BIHR,  will  of  William  Smith,  dated  30  October  1690,  bond,  12  May  1691;  WYAS,  KRL,  BK  293, 
abstract  of  title  (nineteenth  century). 

16-  BIHR,  Prob.  Reg.  59  f.  394,  will  of  George  Clapham  of  Exleyhead,  dated  23  April  1681,  proved  23 
November  1682;  his  uncle,  who  left  him  £20. 

1 7 Robertshaw,  Bradford  Antiquary,  p.  123;  Yorkshire  Feet  of  Fines  of  the  Stuart  Period , 1,  13,  16. 

18-  BIHR,  will  of  John  Clapham,  dated  28  February  1706/7,  bond  18  March  1706/7.  Cf.  (West  Yorkshire 
Archive  Service)  W(est)  R(iding)  R(egistry  of)  D(eeds,  Wakefield),  A/288/421;  my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr 
David  Bradley  for  looking  up  some  of  these  references  at  the  Registry  of  Deeds. 

19  BIHR,  inventory,  will  of  John  Clapham,  dated  28  February  1706/7,  bond,  18  March  1706/7;  inventory, 
will  of  Holmes  Clapham,  dated  14  October  1740,  codicil  dated  19  March  1742/3,  proved  5 July  1743. 
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aspects  of  Holmes  Clapham’s  inventory  is  the  way  in  which  spare  pieces  of  farm  equip- 
ment were  stored  in  the  empty  rooms  of  the  house;  ‘In  the  Old  Chamber,  a gang  of 
ffelks  and  speaks  (a  set  of  cart-wheels),  five  boards  and  two  plough  beams,  two  yokes  and 
three  Rakes’;  and  ‘In  the  Great  Chamber’,  in  addition  to  bedding  and  beef,  meal,  malt, 
‘a  plow  busk  and  two  teams’.  So  the  farm  was  a mixed  one,  with  oats,  barley  and  wheat, 
hay  (mentioned  in  Holmes  Clapham’s  inventory)  and  cattle;  mixed,  but  predominantly 
arable.  John  Clapham’s  oxen  presumably  were  for  a plough-team,  and  their  existence 
confirms  the  strength  of  arable  farming  on  the  farm.  Ox-teams  were  becoming  something 
of  a rarity  in  the  West  Riding  at  this  period,  and  by  the  time  John’s  son,  Holmes,  died, 
there  were  no  oxen  on  the  farm.20 

William  Smith’s  inventory  taken  in  mid-November  1690,  which  refers  to  the  same 
farm,  records  six  days  work  of  oats,  ten  days  mowing  of  hay  and  five  and  a half  days 
work  of  corn  sown;  and  this  may  suggest  the  relative  proportions  in  which  each  crop  was 
grown.  The  field  names  suggest  a mixture  of  land-use:  for  example,  Great  Wheat  Butts, 
Little  Wheat  Butts;  Middle  Flood,  Little  Flood;  Upper  Paddock;  Appletrees.  Little  had 
changed  by  1840  when  the  tithe  award  was  made,  and  all  the  fields  except  Flood  Hole 
near  the  Aire,  which  was  described  as  ‘meadow  and  pasture’,  were  said  to  be  arable. 
And  then  a complete  reversal,  because  by  1893  when  Joshua  Clapham’s  trustees  adver- 
tised the  farm  to  let,  there  was  no  arable  at  all,  and  the  tenancy  agreement  forbad  the 
tenant  to  plough  up  the  land.  The  farm  was  then  described  as  ‘excellent  meadow  and 
pasture’,  although  one  of  the  prospective  farmers  wrote  to  the  trustees,  not  entirely 
disinterestedly,  that  ‘the  meadow  land  is  very  good  but  the  high  pasture  land  is  not 
so  good’.21 

From  the  will  of  John  Clapham  who  died  in  1793  and  was  the  grandson  of  the  first 
John  who  had  married  Martha  Smith,  through  the  will  of  Holmes  Clapham,  who  died 
in  1837,  to  the  will  of  John,  who  died  in  1861,  there  is  reference,  rather  grandly,  to  the 
‘Old  Estate’,  ‘descended  to  me  from  my  father’.22  This  term  was  used  to  distinguish  the 
holding  from  later  purchases  made  by  the  increasingly  affluent  Claphams.  From  the  tithe 
award  for  Keighley,  which  was  drawn  up  in  1840,  we  can  work  out  the  position  of  this 
farm  since  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  John  Clapham  and  was  his  only  inheritance  from 
his  father  who  had  only  recently  died.  The  Old  Estate  consisted,  at  least  in  1840,  of  19 
closes,  including  a garden  and  a small  wood,  strung  out  to  the  west  of  the  River  Aire, 
in  a line  running  north  and  south,  with  the  hamlet  of  Low  Utley  somewhere  in  its  middle: 
in  total,  almost  precisely  40  acres.23  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  productive  land;  and 
of  course  even  the  early  eighteenth  century  Claphams  had  an  income  from  other  small 
properties,  and  probably  had  continuous  ownership  of  meadowland  by  the  Aire  in  the 
township  of  Steeton  in  the  parish  of  Kildwick  which  adjoined  the  Utley  farm  but  does 
not  feature  in  the  Keighley  tithe  award.  Nevertheless,  this  seems  a small  farm  from  which 
to  support  the  position  of  one  of  the  leading  yeoman  families  in  Keighley.  As  Michael 
Baumber  shows,  however,  the  valuation  in  the  probate  inventories  demonstrates  that 
they  were  indeed  among  the  wealthiest  eight  per  cent  of  the  local  yeomanry.  Keighley 
was  a poor  parish,  and  holdings  there  were  small  in  comparison  at  least  with  the  richer 


20-  W.  Harwood  Long,  ‘Regional  Farming  in  Seventeenth-century  Yorkshire’,  Agricultural  History  Review , 8 & 
9 (1960-  61),  106;  Robert  Brown,  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  West  Riding  (1799),  p.  194. 

21  WYAS,  KRL,  BK  293. 

22-  BIHR,  will  ofjohn  Clapham,  dated  14  November  1792,  proved  3 February  1804;  will  of  Holmes  Clapham, 
dated  9 March  1829,  proved  15  March  1837;  P(rincipal)  P(robate)  R(egistry),  will  ofjohn  Clapham,  dated 
14  November  18^5,  proved  17  luly  1861. 

23  PRO,  I.  R.  29/43/235- 
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lowland  parts  of  Yorkshire.  But  by  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  West 
Riding  yeomen  were  to  find  a solution  to  their  economic  difficulties.24 

INDUSTRY 

Woolstapling 

After  about  1750,  the  next  three  generations  of  Glaphams  supplemented  their  farming 
and  rental  income  with  the  profits  made  from  industrial  enterprise.  The  cloth  trade  had 
provided  work  in  the  area  for  many  years  before,  but  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  was  a very  rapid  expansion  in  Keighley.  The  ‘proto-industrial’  model  of 
economic  expansion  fits  the  picture  in  Keighley  very  well:  industry  grew  out  of  the 
agricultural  background.  John  Clapham  seems  to  have  started  first  as  a clothier,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  from  perhaps  the  1760s  of ‘stuff’,  that  is  to  say  worsted,  ‘pieces’;  ‘the 
class  of  goods  he  made  consisted  principally  of  shalloons’.  These  would  certainly  have 
been  made  on  the  domestic  system,  and  sold  probably  in  Halifax.  But  by  the  1780s,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  before,  John  had  moved  from  manufacture  into  woolstapling,  and  he 
and  his  two  sons  and  two  grandsons  were  to  carry  on  this  business  into  the  1830s. 
Woolstaplers  were  responsible  for  the  first  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  or,  in  this 
area,  worsted  cloth.  The  stapler  bought  up  wool,  arranged  for  its  transport  to  the  textile 
district,  sorted  it,  and  then  sold  it  on  to  the  manufacturers  or,  on  a more  specialised 
model,  to  the  spinners.  The  Glaphams  combed  some  or  all  of  the  wool  too;  since  one  of 
the  buildings  next  to  Utley  House  was  described  as  a ‘Comb  Shop’  in  an  Inland  Revenue 
assessment  made  in  1862.  This  would  have  been  hand  wool-combing,  with  a number  of 
men  sweating  over  the  pots  where  the  combs  were  heated.  The  stapler  needed  capital 
to  purchase  the  wool,  generally  paid  for  in  cash,  and  premises  to  keep  the  commodity. 
The  closeness  of  the  newly  completed  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  to  Utley,  less  than  a 
mile,  was  definitely  an  advantage,  since  much  of  the  wool  could  come  that  way.  The 
firm  had  two  warehouses:  one  at  Utley,  perhaps  one  of  the  barns,  and  another  at  Church 
Green  in  the  centre  of  Keighley.  John  Hodgson  describes  the  business  as  follows,  partly 
from  memory,  partly  from  records  he  had  seen  and  partly  from  a description  given  by 
the  Misses  Clapham  of  Utley  a little  before  1879: 

Holmes  Clapham  was  engaged  in  business  as  a woolstapler;  we  find  from  his  old  books  that  he 
was  doing  a considerable  business  so  early  as  1788.  ...  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century, 
and  the  early  part  of  the  present,  Mr  Clapham  was  in  the  habit  of  going  into  Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire,  and  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  to  purchase  and  take  up  his  wool,  and  when  the 
wool  was  brought  home,  he  generally  sent  word  to  his  regular  customers  to  come  and  view  the 
wool,  and  according  to  report  these  parties  generally  got  the  wool  at  little  more  than  prime  cost, 
including,  of  course,  travelling  expenses,  carriage,  warehouse  room,  and  interest  of  money  invested 
in  the  trade.25 

Worsted  milling 

The  most  prominent  entrepreneur  in  the  family  during  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  a 
manufacturer,  Samuel  Blakey  Clapham.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Clapham,  who  was 
brother  of  the  woolstapler,  Holmes  Clapham,  eulogised  above.  Henry  married  Martha 
Blakey,  whose  father  was  a Keighley  attorney  who  invested  in  industry,  establishing  a 
mill  in  1 787  at  Stubbing  House.  This  mill  was  used  for  a variety  of  purposes  including 
the  spinning  of  cotton,  which  was  widely  practised  at  that  time  in  Keighley.  Henry 


24-  M.  L.  Baumber,  Pennine  Community , p.  41. 

25-  WYAS,  KRL,  BK  293;  J.  Hodgson,  The  Textile  Manufacture  in  Keighley  (Keighley,  1879),  pp.  194-96;  cf. 
M.  L.  Baumber,  From  Revival  to  Regency:  A History  of  Keighley  and  Haworth  iy  4.0-  1 820  (Keighley,  1983),  1,  chap.  3. 
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Fig.  4.  Map  Showing  Fligh  and  Low  Utley  and  Stubbing  (Aireworth)  House. 

Reduced  from  Sheet  185,  6 inch  o.s.  1853. 
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Clapham  died  young,  leaving  two  sons,  John  and  Samuel  Blakey  Clapham,  who  seem 
to  have  gone  into  business  with  Lodge  Calvert,  a joiner  and  now  manufacturer  who  had 
married  their  father’s  widow.  By  1 8 1 8,  Calvert  and  Clapham  were  operating  Stubbing 
House,  or  Aireworth  Mill  as  it  was  also  called,  for  the  manufacture  of  worsted.  As 
Hodgson  explains: 

The  Aireworth-mill  possessed  greater  facilities  for  trade  purposes  than  any  other  mill  in  the  town 
or  parish,  arising  in  the  first  place  from  a powerful  waterfall,  and  in  the  second  place,  (especially 
before  the  opening  of  the  Midland  Railway)  in  its  nearness  to  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  by 
which  at  that  time  nearly  all  heavy  goods  used  by  manufacturers  were  brought  to  the  town,  such 
as  wool  and  tops,  oil  and  soap,  sizing  and  coal;  a waggon  load  of  these  goods  could  be  brought 
from  the  canal  to  the  mill  in  a few  minutes,  while  those  whose  mills  were  situated  several  miles 
away  from  the  canal  incurred  a great  expense  in  the  carriage  of  these  goods. 

It  is  possible  that  Hodgson  exaggerates  his  first  advantage,  since  in  their  submission 
to  the  Factory  Commission  in  1834,  Calvert  and  Clapham  complain  of  the  shortage  of 
water  in  droughty  conditions;  the  mill  was  the  last  one  on  the  Worth,  and  had  to  wait 
for  the  mills  higher  up  to  get  started  before  it  received  much  power.  The  mill  was  near 
the  confluence  of  Aire  and  Worth,  and  drew  its  water  initially  from  the  latter,  sending  it 
after  use  into  the  former.  However,  by  1850  a much  larger  pond  had  been  built,  to  save 
water  in  overnight;  and  in  any  case  there  was  some  steam  power  by  then.  The  mill  at 
first  was  largely  a spinning  concern,  with  hand-combing  shops  attached;  weaving  was 
done  on  the  putting-out  system,  until  in  the  1830s  some  power  looms  were  installed. 

The  class  of  goods  made  by  this  firm  consisted  mainly  of  wildbores  and  merinos  or  plainbacks  ... 
they  also  sold  yarn  to  other  manufacturers;  ...  they  also  made  a certain  class  of  warp-yarn  used 
for  army  clothing  called  Bocking  warps,  woven  with  woollen  weft.  We  recollect  being  at  New  Hall 
Hey,  in  Rosendale,  Lancashire,  in  the  year  1827  where  they  manufactured  this  class  of  goods,  and 
one  of  the  manufacturers  told  us  they  got  Bocking  warps  from  Keighley.26 

In  1834,  the  firm  employed  91  people,  of  whom  32  were  male;  13  were  over  21  years 
of  age;  and  16  were  under  ten  years  old.  They  worked  from  six  in  the  morning  to  seven 
at  night,  and  the  women  were  paid  js.  a week  at  21,  and  2s.  a week  before  they  were 
ten  years  old.  By  1851,  Clapham  — now  in  business  by  himself — employed  168  males 
and  75  females  (of  whom  35  were  boys,  and  29  girls).  The  1861  Census  shows  that  he 
employed  then  162  adults  and  146  children.27  Clapham  lived  in  a double-fronted  house 
right  next  to  his  factory  and  his  workers’  houses;  he  was  within  a short  distance  of  the 
property  his  family  had  farmed  for  150  years.  He  was  noted  as  a philanthropic  and 
religious  employer.  In  1819  and  1826  he  played  a part  in  trying  to  have  the  traditional 
septennial  Bishop  Blaize  celebrations  in  Keighley  stopped;  Blaize  was  the  patron  saint  of 
the  wool-combers,  and  hence  of  the  whole  worsted  trade.  Hodgson  says  this  was  to  avoid 
drunkenness,  and  in  these  bad  years  economically,  Clapham  and  the  other  godly  manu- 
facturers may  have  been  fearful  of  rioting.  Hodgson  seems  to  have  had  a soft  spot  for 
the  Claphams: 

Mr  Clapham  was  a gentleman  of  great  uprightness  and  integrity,  a kind  and  compassionate  master, 
benevolent  to  the  aged  and  poor.  As  a proof  that  he  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  work-people, 
we  knew  several  of  them  who  had  been  in  his  employ  for  a long  period  of  half  a century,  and  to 
some  of  those  who  survived  him  he  left  a small  pension  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  From  some  cause 

26-  Hodgson,  pp.  20-23;  R(oyal)  Commission  on  the)  H(istorical)  M(onuments  of  England),  file  no.  62297; 
Colum  Giles  and  Ian  H.  Goodall,  Yorkshire  Textile  Mills  (RCHM,  1992),  pp.  18,  31,  82,  128,  131,  210,  Figs. 
213,  216;  deeds  relating  to  the  mill  in  WYAS,  KRE,  BK  369. 

27  Parliamentary  Papers,  Reports  from  Commissions  (2):  Factory  Inquiry  Part  //(Session  1834),  xx,  mill  no.  143, 
pp.  208  09;  1851  Census. 
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or  other,  however,  Mr  Clapham  did  not  succeed  in  saving  money  like  many  of  his  fellow-tradesmen, 
perhaps  he  was  no  wealthier  at  his  decease  than  he  was  50  years  before,  still  we  believe  he  has 
done  more  good  by  a great  deal  than  numbers  who  have  been  more  successful  in  money  making.28 

The  1851  Census  shows,  as  well  as  three  female  servants,  that  S.  B.  Clapham  had  a 
butler  — an  important  Victorian  indication  of  status.  He  died  leaving  an  estate  of  about 
£20,000  personalty,  and  a modest  landed  estate  of  80  acres,  at  least  in  Keighley,  inherited 
from  some  land  his  father  had  bought,  as  well  as  the  Holmes  farm  in  Heaton;  his  will 
mentions  no  bequests  to  aged  workers,  although  perhaps  Hodgson  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  claiming  it  would.  In  fact,  his  wealth  at  his  death  was  not  very  much  greater 
than  the  fortune  of  his  uncle,  Holmes  Clapham,  the  woolstapler,  who  employed  far  fewer 
people,  but  perhaps  risked  more  capital.  Woolstapling,  like  all  forms  of  merchanting,  was 
a well-known  way  to  make  money,  if  you  had  the  ‘circulating  capital’;  the  exploitation 
of  a numerous  work-force  seems  to  have  been  less  effective.29 

Paper  making 

The  other  main  form  of  industrial  enterprise  the  Clapham  family  engaged  in  was  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  The  story  is  more  mysterious  here.  Paper-making  in  the  Keighley 
district  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time;  thus  in  1706  William  Clapham  of  Exley  left 
a paper-mill  to  his  son.30  The  Utley  branch  of  the  family  seems  to  have  started  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  to  work  Freedom  Mill,  on  Morton  Beck,  in  a part  of  Bingley 
parish  close  to  Utley,  in  co-operation  with  the  family  Wright.  The  precise  details  are 
unclear,  but  a letter  written  by  H.  & J.  W.  Wright  Ltd  in  1948  gives  some  facts  about 
Freedom  Mill,  which  was  then  in  their  possession: 

Built  about  1803,  it  first  manufactured  Pasteboard,  under  the  ownership  of  a family  named 
Clapham,  but  subsequently  passed  to  the  nephews  (of  the  Claphams,  that  is),  the  original  H.  and 
J.  W.  Wright,  who  turned  to  the  manufacture  of  Textile  Press  Boards  and  other  specialities,  which 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Mill,  were  largely  used  in  the  dye  houses  of  the  West  Riding.  ...  The 
Morton  Beck,  which  originally  attracted  the  above  Mill  ...  to  its  banks,  has  been  drawn  upon  by 
neighbouring  towns  for  water  supplies  on  at  least  three  different  occasions,  and  in  consequence  is 
a much  smaller  stream  than  it  was,  providing  only  process  water  now,  and  no  power.  Its  temporary 
hardness  is  7.5,  permanent  9.55,  total  17.05,  and  is  a good,  but  not  particularly  good,  sedimentary 
manufacturing  water.31 

Four  out  of  the  five  sons  of  Holmes  Clapham  (d.  1837)  were  associated  at  one  time  or 
another  in  the  enterprise.  When  the  last  of  these  sons  died  early  in  the  1860s,  the  factory, 
now  with  a steam-engine,  was  left  to  a nephew  Holmes  Wright,  who  had  been  in  business 
with  his  Clapham  uncles  and  his  own  brother,  John  William  Wright.32  The  paper-making 
firm  continued,  and  became  a limited  company  in  1920.  The  business  was  taken  over  in 
1947  by  William  Whiteley  and  Holmes  Whiteley  of  Pool  Paper  Mills,  Pool-in-Wharfedale, 
presumably  related  to  the  Wrights  in  some  way,  and  closed  in  the  1960s.33 

John  Clapham,  the  last  of  his  family  to  live  at  Utley  House,  was  also  a paper-maker, 


28  Hodgson,  pp.  22-23;  W.  Keighley,  Keighley  Past  and  Present  (Keighley,  1858)  pp.  93,  99,  cf.  163. 

29-  PPR,  will  of  Samuel  Blakey  Clapham,  dated  8 November  1864,  proved  4 January  1869. 

30-  BIHR,  will  of  William  Clapham,  dated  23  April  1706,  bond  31  May  1706. 

31-  W(est)  Y(orkshire)  A(rchive)  S(ervice),  B(radford)  D(istrict)  A(rchives),  66D77,  papers  of  H.  and  J.  W. 

Wright. 

32-  Hodgson,  p.  196.  Cf.  BIHR,  will  of  William  Clapham,  dated  26  July  1843,  proved  29  July  1850;  H 
Speight,  Chronicles  and  Stories  of  Old  Bingley  (Bingley,  1898),  p.  335;  Morton  Village  Society,  East  Morton;  A 
Thousand  Tears  of  History  (Keighley  1996),  p.  19. 

33-  WYAS,  BDA,  66D77;  there  is  a photograph  of  Freedom  Mill  or  Wright’s  Mill’  in  Morton  Village 
Society,  p.  18. 
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working  in  association  with  the  firm  of  Joseph  Town  and  Sons  from  the  1880s.  Joseph 
Town  had  established  the  punningly  named  Turkey  Mill  in  the  hamlet  of  Goose  Eye  in 
1822.  By  the  late  nineteenth  century  the  management  of  the  firm  was  in  the  hands  of 
William  Town  (a  grandson  in  all  probability  of  the  founder),  who  was  a staunch  supporter 
of  the  Utley  Congregational  Chapel,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  John  Clapham 
came  into  business  with  him.  By  the  early  twentieth  century,  the  firm  had  become  a 
limited  company,  presumably  on  the  retirement  of  William  Town  in  1910.  During  the 
First  World  War  the  mill  closed,  and  it  was  at  this  stage  that  John  Clapham  himself 
retired.  The  mill  later  re-opened  under  the  ownership  of  Messrs  Portals  Ltd  of  Laverstoke, 
Hampshire,  and  produced  paper  which  was  used  for  Indian  and  Australian  bank-notes; 
it  closed  for  good  in  1932. 34 

Industrial  employment  in  the  Victorian  period 

The  father,  uncles  and  great-uncles  of  this  last  John  Clapham  were  all  also  engaged  in 
industrial  enterprise,  in  the  Victorian  period  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century.  They  generally  moved  somewhat  away  from  Keighley.  They  tried,  alone  or  in 
partnership,  sometimes  with  one  another,  to  operate  their  own  businesses,  largely  in 
textiles.  Some  were  more  successful  than  others.  Of  the  four  sons  of  Joshua  Clapham 
(d.  1863),  Henry  was  a worsted  manufacturer,  apparently  working  part  of  the  Low  Mill 
in  Keighley  in  the  1850s,  and  said  at  the  time  of  his  early  death  in  1863  to  be  from  East 
Morton.35  John  Clapham  and  his  brother  Holmes  moved  further  afield  and  in  the  early 
1 860s  had  a concern  manufacturing  worsted  and  ‘fancy  dress’  at  Strawberry  Mill, 
Pendleton,  near  Salford  in  Lancashire.  This  business  seems  to  have  been  wound  up  within 
a few  years  and  the  brothers  moved  back  to  the  Bradford  area.  John,  who  was  the  steadier 
of  the  two,  became  a worsted  manufacturer  and  stuff  merchant  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  had  an  office  in  Piccadilly,  Bradford.  Holmes  eventually  fetched  up  in 
Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  being  described  as  a ‘wool  classed  there  in 
1884;  he  left  his  family  behind,  his  wife  and  daughter  returning  to  live  with  her  uncle, 
and  the  son  (John  the  paper-maker)  moving  in  with  his  spinster  aunts  in  Utley  House, 
where  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life.36  The  last  of  this  generation,  William,  went  into 
partnership  manufacturing  worsted,  first  with  his  brother  Henry  and  then  probably  in 
Kildwick  with  his  brother-in-law,  Godfrey  Spoerry;  in  1867  they  went  bankrupt.  He 
settled  eventually  to  the  north  of  Bradford,  first  in  Baildon  and  then  Shipley,  and  became 
a soap  agent,  dealing  in  a commodity  of  some  importance  in  textile  manufacture.37 

The  picture  was  rather  similar  in  the  next  generation,  when  the  four  sons  of  Henry 
Clapham  all  engaged  in  business  in  the  Bradford  area,  and  all  dealing  in  stuffs  or  worsted 
cloth.  Thomas  is  described  in  1881  as  a stuff  warehouseman,  but  by  the  time  of  his  death 
had  emigrated  to  Cape  Town.38  John  was  a stuff  buyer  in  1881,  a warehouseman  in 
1893,  and  then  a stuff  merchant  when  he  made  his  will  on  a visit  to  Paris  — perhaps  on 
business  — in  1896.39  William  was  a stuff  merchant  in  1898,  working  with  Simon,  Israel 
& Co.  Holmes,  after  being  apprenticed  to  a Bradford  cotton  spinner  (something  of  a 
rarity),  fetched  up  as  a stuff  merchant  himself.40  Bradford  was  a great  centre  in  the  late 

34-  Keighley  News,  16/1 1/1912;  4/1 1/ 1944;  I.  Dewhirst,  Images  of  Keighley  (Keighley  News,  Derby,  1996),  p.  32. 

35-  PPR,  will  of  Henry  Clapham,  dated  8 April  1863,  proved  28  October  1863;  Yorkshire  Poll  Book,  1859. 

36-  P(ost)  O(ffice)  D(irectory),  Bradford,  1879-80;  WYAS,  KLR,  BK  293. 

37  1881  Census,  Sunny  Villa,  Baildon;  WYAS,  KLR,  BK  293;  WYAS,  KRL,  Brigg  MSS,  abstract  of  title 
to  the  Lord  Rodney;  POD,  Lancashire,  1864. 

38  1881  Census,  73,  Ewart  Street,  Horton. 

39  1881  Census,  3,  Hallfield  Road,  Manningham;  PPR,  will  of  John  Clapham,  dated  7 May  1896,  proved 
6 January  1897;  POD,  Bradford,  1893. 

40  POD,  Bradford,  1898;  1881  Census,  3,  Hallfield  Road,  Manningham. 
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nineteenth  century  of  wool  and  cloth  dealing,  and  these  Clapham  merchants  and  ware- 
housemen were  engaged  in  this  sort  of  trade,  rather  than  in  the  manufacturing  of  their 
father’s  generation.  It  was  like  the  work  their  woolstapling  ancestors  had  done  before 
them,  but  now  the  business  was  concentrated  in  one  metropolitan  centre,  rather  than  in 
the  barn  at  the  back  of  Utley  House. 

PROPERTY  AND  INHERITANCE 

A view  of  English  social  history  which  still  has  some  supporters  stresses  two  great  themes 
when  dealing  with  inheritance:  primogeniture,  that  property  tends  to  accumulate  with 
the  eldest  child,  and  younger  children  are  unfairly  treated;  and  patriarchy,  that  females 
are  discriminated  against,  and  that  they  have  little  power  to  affect  the  system.  A study 
of  the  way  of  coping  with  inheritance  adopted  by  the  family  presently  under  consideration 
suggests  that  such  a view  is  open  to  some  criticisms.  Generally,  Clapham  parents,  both 
mothers  and  fathers,  sought  to  share  property  fairly,  although  the  presumption  was  that 
money  was  more  use  to  girls  than  land,  and  to  be  frank  girls  generally  did  worse,  but 
not  very  much  worse.  The  term  ‘son  and  heir’  was  still  current  to  describe  the  eldest 
son,  but  it  did  not  in  practice  signify  that  the  other  sons  would  be  disenfranchised.  Women 
tended  to  have  an  influence  on  these  decisions  because  they  lived  longer  than  men, 
although  women  in  the  yeoman  class  seldom  left  wills,  except  as  widows,  and  then  their 
concerns  were  largely  with  furniture  and  cash,  rather  than  landed  property.  It  is  probably, 
however,  the  case  that  primogeniture  and  patriarchy  were  generally  in  England  less 
significant  than  some  social  historians  in  the  past  have  suggested.  In  addition,  inheritance 
customs  in  the  West  Riding  may  have  been  untypical.  There  is  some  evidence  that  this 
is  the  case.  The  ‘laudable  custom1  of  York,  as  William  Clapham  of  Exley  described  it  in 
his  will  of  1 660, 41  had  ceased  to  be  law  as  far  as  wills  were  concerned  by  1692  (although 
it  was  applied  to  intestacies  until  1857  in  the  North),  but  probably  exerted  an  influence: 
by  this  custom,  the  moveable  property  of  a testator  in  the  Province  of  York  had  to  be 
divided  into  three:  one  part  for  the  widow;  one  for  his  children;  and  one  to  be  left  freely 
at  his  discretion.  This  custom  militated  perhaps  against  primogeniture  and  patriarchy  to 
some  degree,  and  inheritance  practices  in  the  North  do  seem  to  have  tended  in  an 
egalitarian  direction,  although  they  never  quite  got  there.42 

When  John  Clapham  died  in  1707  he  was  quite  a young  man,  and  had  two  sons  and 
a daughter.  His  will  was  made  a few  weeks  before  his  death,  and  rather  hurriedly,  with 
a certain  amount  of  alteration.43  The  will  as  it  was  first  written  suggests  that  initially  the 
dying  man  intended  to  leave  the  estate  at  Thwaites  to  his  second  son,  William.  The 
assumption  therefore  would  seem  to  be  that  the  elder  son,  Holmes,  would  inherit  the 
maternal  property  at  Utley  (as  indeed  turned  out  to  be  the  case  eventually).  But  on 
reflection,  John,  or  whoever  in  the  family  was  making  the  decisions,  had  Holmes’s  name 
placed  interlineated  in  the  text  of  the  will  in  addition  to  that  of  William  as  joint-inheritor 
of  Thwaites.  This  was  probably  done  to  protect  the  interests  of  Holmes,  the  elder  boy, 
in  case  his  mother  remarried  and  she  could  not  leave  him  her  own  property  in  Utley. 
Martha,  the  widow,  was  left  with  the  task  of  bringing  up  the  two  boys  and  their  sister, 
Mary,  in  addition  to  paying  off  the  debts.  She  also  decided  eventually  how  the  family 
property  would  be  divided,  although  if  the  reconstruction  given  above  is  correct  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  she  did  anything  contrary  to  her  husband’s  wishes.  Before  each  son’s 


4L  BIHR,  Prob.  Reg.  44  f.  574  will  of  William  Clapham  of  Exley,  dated  14  June,  1660,  proved  14  June  1663. 

42-  Cf.  G.  Glover  Armstrong,  ‘The  Ancient  Custom  of  the  Province  of  York  Respecting  Wills  and  Intestacies’, 
Thoresby  Society  Publications  28  (1928),  417-30. 

43-  BIHR,  will  of  John  Clapham,  dated  28  February  1706/7,  bond,  18  March  1706/7. 
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marriage  she  executed  deeds  of  lease  and  release,  transferring  the  bridegroom’s  share 
into  the  hands  of  trustees.  There  was  doubtless  a corresponding  settlement  made  by  the 
bride’s  family.  William,  the  younger  son,  got  the  patrimonial  estate  in  Thwaites  in  1723. 44 
A few  years  later,  before  his  marriage,  Holmes  received  his  mother’s  property  in  Utley 
and  Heaton.45  The  estate  in  Thwaites  and  that  at  Utley  were  roughly  the  same  size  so 
there  was  little  indication  that  primogeniture  operated  in  this  case.  The  dowry  given  to 
Mary,  the  daughter,  is  not  known,  but  she  certainly  married,  by  yeoman  standards,  quite 
well.  Martha  Clapham  did  leave  a will  when  she  died  in  1736,  nearly  thirty  years  after 
her  second  husband:  in  it  she  leaves  her  furniture  and  other  moveable  possessions  to  her 
sons;  there  is  no  mention  of  landed  property,  although  as  has  been  seen  she  had  already 
disposed  of  a landed  estate.  She  was  the  last  female  in  the  direct  family  to  leave  a will 
for  a century.46 

Holmes  Clapham,  to  move  on  a generation,  also  died  quite  young  (in  1 743),  when  his 
three  children  were  under  age.47  He  left  his  property  in  Utley  and  Heaton  by  will  to  his 
son,  John,  when  he  came  of  age,  and  then  left  legacies  of  £350  each  to  his  daughters, 
to  be  paid  in  part  when  they  were  21  and  in  part  when  their  mother  died.  When  John 
ended  his  minority  he  had  to  pay  each  of  his  sisters  £80  a year  until  they  were  over  2 1 
for  their  education.  Holmes  appointed  guardians  of  his  children,  one  of  whom  was  his 
widow,  Mary.  One  of  the  daughters  in  fact  died  before  she  had  an  opportunity  to  marry; 
the  other  married  a neighbouring  yeoman.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  son  was 
treated  better  than  the  daughters;  certainly,  the  treatment  was  different,  and  patriarchal, 
in  that  the  land  stayed  with  the  son.  The  importance  of  the  widow’s  role  in  protecting 
the  family’s  interests  (as  her  mother-in-law  before  her  had  done)  is  emphasised  — presum- 
ably from  family  tradition  — by  Hodgson: 

Mary  Clapham  seems  to  have  been  a lady  of  considerable  energy  and  spirit,  from  the  measures 
she  took  to  protect  her  son’s  property,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  was  only  12  years  of 
age.  In  1752,  Mary  Clapham  bought  Weet  Head  Farm,  from  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sutcliffe  .... 

The  significance  of  the  widow’s  role  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1752,  when  her 
son,  John,  came  of  age,  she  executed  a deed  transferring  the  property  at  Heaton  and 
Utley  into  his  hands;  this  was  done  in  part  presumably  to  extinguish  her  dower-rights.48 

John  Clapham,  therefore,  came  into  his  property  and  as  he  prospered  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century  he  added  to  his  landed  estate  by  further  purchases,  and  also  by  putting 
aside  a considerable  sum  of  money  by  the  time  he  died  in  1793.  He  needed  it,  because 
he  was  survived  by  four  daughters  and  two  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  son  and  one  daughter 
were  already  married  when  he  died.  Seven  years  before  his  death,  John  had  bought  the 
public  house  formerly  called  the  ‘Red  Lion’  but  now  named  after  the  naval  hero,  Lord 
Rodney,  for  £450  from  George  Denbigh,  fellmonger,  formerly  of  Keighley,  but  now  of 
Manchester.49  The  inn  was  kept  by  William  Fox  and  then  Harriet  Shackleton,  and  was 
to  be  owned  by  the  Claphams  for  a century;  it  was  a busy  place  near  the  market  and 
noted  as  a ‘rough  house’,  at  least  in  Victorian  times.50  This  property  was  then  immediately 
settled  by  John  on  his  son  ‘in  consideration  of  a marriage  lately  made’  by  him.51  When 
his  father  John  died,  Holmes  was  also  left  the  Old  Estate  and,  adjoining  it,  a meadow 

44-  W(est)  R(iding)  Registry  of)  D(eeds),  T/58  -9/81;  BB/474/640. 

45-  WRRD,  BB/470/634,  C/301/485. 

46  BIHR,  will  of  Martha  Clapham,  dated  27  December  1735,  proved  31  May  1736. 

4/  BIFIR,  will  of  Holmes  Clapham,  dated  14  October  1740,  codicil  19  March  1742/3,  proved  5 July  1743. 

48-  Hodgson,  p.  195;  WRRD,  AG/89/ 1 !7- 

49-  WYAS,  KRL,  Brigg  MSS,  abstract  of  title  to  Lord  Rodney;  WRRD,  CY/36/34. 

50-  I.  Dewhirst,  History  of  Keighley  (Keighley,  1974),  p.  56. 

51-  WYAS,  KRL,  Brigg  MSS,  as  above. 
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on  the  River  Aire  in  Steeton  called  Fleetholme,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  various 
branches  of  the  Glapham  family  for  some  time,  a number  of  enclosure  allotments  in 
Steeton  and  Utley  and  the  wool  warehouses  in  Keighley,  for  which  he  had  to  pay  his 
brother,  Henry,  £100  if  he  went  out  of  partnership  with  him.52  Henry  himself  received 
the  farm  at  Heaton,  some  further  property  which  his  father  had  bought  in  Utley,  which 
probably  amounted  to  about  32  acres,  and  also  an  enclosure  allotment  of  16  acres.  In 
addition,  Henry  got  £1200,  while  his  elder  brother  was  residuary  legatee.  On  the  whole, 
this  looks  like  a fair  division  between  the  brothers.  The  four  girls  got  various  sums  of 
money,  and  some  small  pieces  of  landed  property.  The  bequests  of  property  are  interes- 
ting, since  they  bring  a further  element  of  anti-patriarchalism  into  the  picture.  The  two 
girls  who  got  the  property  were  unmarried  and  perhaps  were  expected  not  to  marry, 
although  they  both  did.  Mary  got  the  Weethead  Farm,  which  her  grandmother  had  so 
thriftily  bought,  a further  small  farm  in  Cowling,  and  £400  cash.  Judith  also  received 
two  farms,  one  at  Hoyle  House,  Keighley,  and  another  at  Hainworth,  Bingley,  and  two 
cottages  at  Lidgett,  Keighley,  with  £400  in  money.  The  other  two  daughters  received 
£ 1200  for  unmarried  Sarah  and  £600  for  Martha,  wife  of  James  Greenwood,  who  had 
already  presumably  had  a dowry.  The  impression  is  that  the  daughters  did  do  worse 
than  the  sons,  although  all  in  all  they  received  quite  generous  shares.  There  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a scrupulous  concern  that  no  boy  should  do  better  than  his 
brother,  and  no  girl  better  than  her  sister. 

The  will  of  Holmes  Glapham  made  in  1829  and  proved  in  1837  also  had  to  cope  with 
a large  family,  of  five  boys  and  three  girls,  but  like  his  father  he  had  built  up  a reasonable 
fortune.5  It  is  difficult  not  to  see  this  will  as  a little  quixotic  and  based  on  favouritism, 
but  it  is  hard  to  know  if  this  is  the  case,  because  property,  and  especially  money  may 
have  been  distributed  inter  vivos  before  the  will  was  made.  One  principle  clearly  applied 
in  distributing  the  property  in  this  and  in  earlier  wills  is  the  desire  to  accommodate  the 
specific  needs  of  the  individual  recipients  of  bequests.  Thus  John  and  Holmes,  both 
unmarried  and  both  engaged  in  woolstapling  in  Utley  and  in  the  centre  of  Keighley, 
were  given  the  property  their  father  owned  there,  and  jointly  left  the  farming  stock.  John, 
as  the  eldest,  was  given  the  house  and  Old  Estate,  Fleetholme  (quite  near  to  it),  and 
three  closes  called  Hollingroyds  also  nearby,  the  Lord  Rodney  and  the  wool  warehouse 
in  Church  Green.  Holmes,  who  was  expected  to  continue  living  at  home  with  his  brother, 
mother  and  spinster  sisters,  received  another  farm  in  Utley  which  his  father  had  bought 
from  William  Keighley,  and  which  became  known  as  Parker’s  Estate  from  its  earlier 
owners.54  He  also  received  the  wool  warehouse  in  Utley,  an  allotment  on  Steeton 
Common,  and  then  to  balance  the  bequests  to  his  brother,  a farm  at  Barnsay  in 
Barnoldswick,  perhaps  ten  miles  away,  and  £300.  The  precise  nature  of  this  final  sum 
suggests  that  the  father  was  making  a real  effort  to  arrive  at  an  equal  settlement.  The 
two  brothers,  Thomas  and  William,  who  were  engaged  in  paper-making,  received  the 
family  paper  mill  in  Morton;  William  also  got  £1000.  This  certainly  looks  less  than  the 
two  elder  brothers  received.  The  position  is  also  made  more  odd  because  Thomas,  John 
and  Holmes  were  residuary  legatees  (but  not  William),  sharing  what  looks  like  about 
£9000,  calculated  as  the  difference  between  the  stamp  duty  value  of  the  moveable  goods 
(£12,000)  minus  the  money  legacies.  It  may,  of  course,  be  that  much  of  this  residuary 

52-  Fleetholme  was  devised  by  will  of  William  Clapham  of  Exley,  dated  23  April  1706,  bond,  31  May  1706 
(BIHR);  cf.  reference  to  Fleetholme  in  a survey  of  Steeton,  in  William  Harbutt  Dixon,  Loose  Leaves  of  Craven 
History  (1st  series,  1891),  p.  133;  WYAS,  KRL,  BK  293  contains  further  references  to  Fleetholme. 

53-  BIHR,  will  of  Holmes  Clapham,  dated  9 March  1829,  proved  15  March  1837. 

54-  WRRD,  DU/353/384  (deed  of  4/8/ 1796,  when  Holmes  Clapham  bought  Parker’s  estate);  WYAS,  KRL, 
BK  293. 
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fortune  was  the  stock-in-trade  especially  of  the  wool  business,  and  so  it  was  appropriate 
to  leave  it  like  that.  Anyway,  the  fact  remains  that  primogeniture  did  not  seem  to  apply 
here.  The  youngest  son,  Joshua,  was  married  and  had  gone  to  live  on  his  wife’s  property 
in  Steeton;  he  received  appropriately,  therefore  a farm  at  Allen  Hill,  Cowling  (in  his  sort 
of  area),  and  also  four  cottages  in  Keighley  and  £1200.  It  seems  likely  that  he  had  also 
been  given  something  when  he  married.  The  girls  got  both  land  and  money;  the  married 
daughter,  Sarah  Wright  had  £600,  again  presumably  after  an  earlier  settlement,  while 
Mary  inherited  a farm  at  Hoyle,  in  Keighley;  and  Ann  received  a farm  at  Summerhouses, 
Cowling,  and  two  cottages  at  High  Utley. 

In  the  next  generation,  the  situation  was  very  different,  because  all  this  dispersed 
property  belonging  to  Holmes  (d.  1837)  gradually  filtered  back  together  again,  at  least 
to  some  degree,  as  unmarried  brothers  and  sisters  died  and  left  their  share,  sometimes 
supplemented  by  further  purchases,  to  one  another.  Joshua  and  Sarah  were  the  only 
ones  to  marry  and  their  children  eventually  divided  the  proceeds  of  this  reagglomeration 
of  the  inheritance  of  their  grandfather.  The  final  share-out  started  in  the  early  1860s, 
with  the  death  of  Joshua,  who  had  finally  moved  back  to  Utley  House  after  his  two 
bachelor  brothers  had  been  buried,  and  then  with  the  death  of  his  sister,  Mary  Clapham.55 
Throughout  the  last  century  and  a half,  the  great  aim  of  the  family  seems  to  have  been 
to  invest  surplus  capital  in  land.  Small  farms,  individual  fields,  and  parts  of  fields,  and 
of  course  cottages  to  let  were  pursued  with  peasant  acquisitiveness.  The  possession  of  a 
good  number  of  such  small  farms,  let  to  their  occupiers,  was  the  yeoman  ideal.  There 
were  other  forms  of  investment,  like  the  Lord  Rodney,  or  the  ownership  of  mills,  and 
investment  in  merchantable  goods.  Money  could  also  be  lent  on  mortgages.  But  land 
seems  to  have  been  strongly  favoured.  This  involved  looking  quite  a long  way  away  to 
find  farms,  beyond  at  least  the  immediate  parish.  A large  block  of  land  in  Keighley  itself 
was  simply  not  available  for  purchase,  being  the  property  originally  of  the  Cliffords,  and 
now  their  heirs,  the  Cavendishes.  The  price  of  land  was  high  too,  presumably  partly 
because  there  were  a number  of  investors  like  the  Claphams.  By  the  1860s  this  method 
of  investment  was  now  less  appropriate  or  necessary.  There  was  no  longer  anything  of 
a family  business,  or  at  least  it  had  now  passed  to  the  Wrights,  and  children  were  moving 
away  to  partnerships  or  employment  in  the  Bradford  area.  Joshua  left  his  property  to 
trustees  who  were  expected  to  offer  the  land  for  sale  to  his  ten  children,  or  to  sell  it  on 
the  market,  and  divide  the  resulting  money  among  the  beneficiaries.  There  was  an  initial 
sale  of  Joshua’s  property  in  1865,  and  then  a larger  sale  in  1883,  although  the  estate  was 
not  entirely  wound  up  until  after  1909.  From  the  papers  of  Joshua  Clapham’s  trust,  it  is 
clear  that  immense  care  was  taken  by  his  trustees  — his  nephew,  Holmes  Wright,  a 
paper-maker  whose  brother’s  firm  of  solicitors  could  do  the  legal  work,  and  his  cousin, 
Israel  Rishworth,  who  ran  the  corn-mill  in  Keighley  — to  protect  the  family  property 
and  to  distribute  it  fairly.  The  major  legal  difficulty  they  faced  arose  in  a way  which 
suggests  perhaps  that  the  interpretation  given  above  of  the  anomalous  nature  of  northern 
inheritance  customs  may  be  correct.  Joshua  Clapham  had  divided  his  property  into  ten 
equal  parts  for  his  ten  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  (Henry)  predeceased  his  father,  but 
Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  claimed  that  the  Old  Estate  was  held  in  fee  tail  not  in 
fee  simple.  In  other  words,  he  claimed  that  as  eldest  son  he  had  rights  of  primogeniture 
which  over-ruled  those  of  the  testator  to  follow  the  practice  of  partible  inheritance.  The 
fact  was  that  possession  of  the  Old  Estate  had  indeed  passed  since  1743  from  first  son 
to  first  son  (although  before  that  the  Estate  had  been  inherited  by  the  second  son).  The 

55.  ppR  win  of  Joshua  Clapham,  dated  26  February  1863,  proved  8 July  1863;  will  of  Mary  Clapham,  dated 
9 March  1863,  proved  8 April  1865. 
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trustees  took  counsel’s  opinion  from  two  separate  sources,  and  received  two  contrary 
views,  so,  fearful  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  they  settled  with  the  aggrieved  Thomas  for 
£600. 56  Various  of  the  pieces  of  land  sold  off  by  the  trustees  were  bought  up  by  the 
family,  including  Utley  House  itself  which  was  acquired  by  two  spinster  nieces,  Sarah 
and  Jane,  who  then  left  it  in  their  turns  to  a nephew,  John,  the  last  of  the  family  to  live 
there.  They  kept  a little  land  with  the  house,  and  even  in  1944  when  John  died  he  still 
owned  ten  cottages  in  Keelham  Lane,  Low  Utley,  in  addition  to  the  house  itself.57 

MARRIAGE 

Local  marriages  were  the  norm,  especially  in  the  early  years  under  consideration, 
although  there  are  some  interesting  exceptions.  Marriage  was  almost  always  with  other 
yeoman  families,  often  engaged  latterly  in  industry,  although  again  there  were  some 
marriages  into  the  professional  bourgeoisie,  which  of  course  was  not  a very  large  group 
at  the  time.  It  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  marriage  to  be  between  cousins  in  some  degree 
of  consanguinity,  and  inter-marrying  families  tended  to  be  related  to  one  another  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  As  has  been  said,  settlement  of  property  at  least  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
on  both  boys  and  girls,  generally  preceded  marriage,  and  was  as  important  as  inheritance 
on  the  death  of  the  father.  Marriage  with  families  of  roughly  comparable  wealth  was 
important  if  there  was  to  be  a maintenance  of  status. 

In  the  1 720s  William,  Holmes  and  Mary  all  married  local  partners,  from  the  same 
parish,  or  in  the  case  of  Mary  from  the  parish  immediately  to  the  north;  all  three  were 
from  yeoman  families,  and  all  three  were  from  families  who  had  already  married  or  were 
later  to  marry  the  Claphams.  Holmes  married  Mary,  a daughter  of  John  Wright,  from 
Clough  House,  Keighley,  and  after  many  of  her  siblings  had  died  in  the  early  eighteenth- 
century  crises  of  mortality  she  was  heiress  to  a reasonable  sum:  her  father’s  inventory 
records  moveable  assets  of  £425. 58  Wrights  had  inter-married  with  some  of  the  Claphams 
in  the  previous  century  and  were  to  do  so  again  later.  The  same  was  true  of  the  Hird 
family,  from  Braithwaite  in  Keighley,  whose  daughter  Agnes  married  William,  bringing 
with  her  eventually  a property  at  Hill  Top.59  Mary  married  Thomas  Rishworth  from 
Gilgrange  in  Kildwick,  and  two  generations  later  another  Clapham  married  a Rishworth, 
of  the  West  Morton  branch;  when  Joshua  Clapham  died  in  1863  one  of  his  trustees  was 
the  corn-miller,  Israel  Rishworth.60 

The  next  generation  saw  the  marriage  ofjohn  Clapham  to  Mary  Newby,  whose  father, 
Henry,  was  a schoolmaster  from  Farnhill  in  Kildwick.  Henry  Newby  may  perhaps  be 
identified  with  the  son  ofjohn  Newby  of  Hooton  Roberts  who  attended  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  Mary’s  brother  certainly  was  Joshua  Newby  who  became,  presumably 
after  his  father’s  tuition,  eventually  Bursar  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  then  Vicar 
of  Great  Rollright,  Oxfordshire.  This  is  therefore  an  unusual  marriage  outside  the  yeoman 
class,  although  Mary  Newby’s  mother,  Martha  Holmes,  was  from  a more  familiar  back- 
ground, being  related  to  a family  of  grocers,  mercers  and  innkeepers  from  Kildwick.61 
In  this  same  generation,  John  Clapham’s  sister,  Mary,  married  twice,  in  both  cases  to  a 

56  WYAS,  KRL,  BK  293. 

57  PPR,  will  of'John  Clapham,  dated  29  June  1943,  proved  3 July  1945. 

58-  BIHR,  inventory,  will  ofjohn  Wright,  dated  1 1 January  1706/7. 

59-  I am  grateful  to  Mr  Neville  Hird  of  Bingley  for  help  on  the  Hird  family. 

60-  On  Rishworth,  see  J.  Clough,  A History  of  Steeton,  (Keighley,  1886)  pp.  46-47,  97;  WYAS,  BDA,  papers 
of  H.  Speight;  WYAS,  KRL,  BK  184/1  is  an  account  book  of  the  Rishworth  family  of  Thwaites  covering 
1824-31,  headed  ‘private  ledger  from  Utley  House,  February  28,  1945’  and  presumably  among  the  possessions 
ofjohn  Clapham  (d.  1944). 

61-  Joseph  Foster,  Alumni  Oxoniensis  1715-86  (Oxford,  1888),  in,  1014;  R.  W.  Jeffrey,  Great  Rollright , Oxford 
Record  Society,  9,  (1927),  162-63. 
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‘proto-industrial’  family.  She  married  first  Thomas  Brigg,  from  Guardhouse,  a leading 
Quaker  (until  he  married  out);  and  then  after  his  death  she  remarried  John  Craven,  one 
of  her  late  husband’s  trustees.62 

Five  of  the  children  of  John  and  Mary  Clapham  who  married  in  the  next  generation, 
in  the  age  of  Pitt  and  Napoleon,  provide  the  first  evidence  of  a movement  away  from 
the  West  Riding  ‘gene-pool’.  Two  of  the  marriages  were  predictable:  Holmes  to  Jane 
Rishworth  of  West  Morton,  Martha  to  James  Greenwood  of  Bridgehouse,  Haworth,  a 
cotton  and  then  worsted  manufacturer.63  The  marriage  of  Henry  to  Martha  Blakey, 
daughter  of  the  local  attorney  is  of  interest;  again  the  Blakeys  were  as  much  entrepreneurs 
as  professionals.64  But  there  were  three  marriages  to  men  from  Hull.  The  reason  for  this 
lies  in  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  and  the  business  peregrinations  of  a woolstapler, 
which  led  John  and  Holmes  (and  various  of  their  Greenwood  and  Blakey  in-laws)  into 
the  East  Riding.  So  it  was  that  Sarah  Clapham  married  George  Greenwood,  ship-agent 
of  Hull,  and  her  two  sisters  Judith  and  Mary  each  married,  by  some  coincidence,  a man 
called  John  Green  from  Hull,  in  both  cases  a merchant.65 

Only  two  children  married  in  the  next  generation,  and  in  a predictable  way:  Sarah  to 
John  Wright,  and  Joshua  to  Paulina  Davy  from  Whitley  Head,  Steeton.  The  Davys  were 
Quakers,  many  of  them  buried  alongside  the  Briggs  in  the  Brigg  burial  ground  at 
Galversyke  Hill,  and  had  long  lived  in  the  parish  of  Kildwick.66  The  final  two  generations 
we  shall  consider  brought  a similar  crop  of  marriages,  from  perhaps  a slightly  wider 
social  and  geographical  area;  similar,  with  a couple  of  exceptions.67  The  yeomen  are 
certainly  giving  way  to  the  manufacturers  by  now.  The  eight  children  of  Joshua  and 
Paulina  all  married  in  the  mid-Victorian  period,  and  there  was  a local  element  in  all  of 
the  marriages.  Henry’s  wedding  to  Sarah  Barrett  was  to  the  daughter  of  a millwright 
from  Sutton,  again  long  settled  in  the  area.  Jane  married  John  Sugden,  an  insurance 
agent  from  Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  presumably  an  associate  of  two  of  her  brothers 
who  also  lived  there,  although  not  originally  a Lancastrian  since  his  father  Robert  Sugden 
had  been  born  in  Keighley.  Judith  married  Thomas  Ogden  Dixon,  from  a family  of 
bobbin  manufacturers  of  Steeton,  the  boy  next  door,  living  at  Croft  House  which  was 
next  to  the  family  home  at  Holmes  House.  William  married  perhaps  the  best  catch  of 
all,  Annie  Foster,  who  was  from  the  family  who  ran  the  large  worsted  manufactory  in 
Denholme.68  Holmes  married  Margaret  Robertshaw  who  seems  to  have  been  the  illegit- 
imate daughter  of  another  Margaret  Robertshaw  and  who  had  been  born  at  Burnwaines 
in  Brierscliffe  near  Burnley.  She  lived  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  her  maternal 
uncle  John  Green  in  Steeton,  where  he  had  a factory  employing  1 15  people.  John  married 
Jeannie  Fyfe,  whose  father  was  a coal-merchant  from  Shipley.  There  was  one  marriage 
in  this  generation  to  an  offspring  of  the  professional  bourgeoisie;  Mary  married  W.  H. 
Riley,  the  son  of  Joseph  Riley  who  kept  a boarding  school  in  Steeton  Hall,  although  his 
son  was  a merchant’s  clerk  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  In  the  next  generation,  in  the 
later-Victorian  era,  there  were  four  marriages.  Edith  married  Trade,  in  the  shape  of  John 

62-  On  Craven  and  Brigg  see  Hodgson,  pp.  23-44;  W.  Marchbanks,  A Hundred  Tears  of  Progress:  Congregationalism 
in  Keighley  (Keighley,  1956),  Appendix  1. 

63-  Cf.  on  Greenwood,  M.  L.  Baumber,  From  Revival  to  Regency , 1,  chap.  3;  J.  Horsfall  Turner,  Haworth  Past 
and  Present  { Brighouse,  1879),  pp.  114,  127-  28. 

64-  Baumber,  From  Revival  to  Regency , 1,  esp.  pp.  44,  57. 

65-  Information  on  occupations  from  marriage  licences  and  directories.  Cf.  on  the  Hull  link,  Baumber,  From 
Revival  to  Regency , 1,  p.  56. 

66-  Humphrey  S.  Moore,  The  Case  of  Lydia  Davy  (York,  1983),  esp.  pp.  5 9;  J.  Clough,  The  History  of  Steeton , 
PP-  43-45,  83-84,  95-97. 

67  Information  below  is  drawn  from  marriage  certificates,  wills,  directories  and  census  enumerators’  returns. 

68-  On  Foster,  see  W.  Cudworth,  Round  About  Bradford  (Bradford,  1876),  pp.  133  37. 
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Holmes,  the  son  of  a Bradford  draper.  There  was  a marriage  into  the  professional  middle 
class  when  Mary  married  R.  M.  Macmaster,  a Bradford  solicitor,  son  of  a Baptist  minister, 
presumably  of  Scottish  extraction.  The  most  unusual  marriage  of  all  was  when  Thomas 
wed  Caroline  Benson,  who  was  born  in  Alnwick,  the  daughter  ofjohn  Whitehead  Benson, 
described  on  the  birth  certificate  as  a ‘comedian’  and  in  a later  census  as  a ‘theatrical 
manager’.  But  the  really  different  names  in  this  generation  and  the  previous  one  are 
those  of  Spoerry  and  Mombert,  although  by  the  time  they  met  their  Clapham  brides 
they  came  from  the  normal  local  commercial  group.  Godfrey  Spoerry  who  married 
Paulina  Clapham  in  1863  was  born  in  Switzerland,  whence  his  father,  Jacob  Spoerry, 
had  come  to  establish  himself  in  Keighley  as  a spinner.  His  brother,  Henry  Spoerry,  was 
in  the  1860s  and  1870s  resident  in  Mulhouse  in  Alsace,  presumably  engaged  in  some 
form  of  manufacturing.69  Adolf  Mombert  came  from  Hesse-Cassel,  where  his  father  was 
a physician,  and  began,  with  the  help  of  his  wife  Jane  Clapham,  a family  of  Bradford 
wool-dealers.70 

POLITICS  AND  RELIGION 

In  the  mid  eighteenth  century,  Holmes  and  William,  and  another  William  Clapham,  of 
Exley  Head,  are  to  be  found  as  most  frequent  attenders  of  meetings  of  the  Vestry,  even 
after  Holmes  had  become  a thorough-going  Nonconformist.  They  passed  the  jobs  of 
Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Constable  and  Surveyor  of  the  Highway  among  themselves,  and 
the  other  leading  families  of  the  parish,  and  served  as  trustees  of  charitable  bodies.  When 
the  Court  of  Request  was  set  up  in  1776  in  Keighley  to  hear  minor  cases,  John  Clapham 
was  on  the  commission.71  A national  Worsted  Committee  was  set  up  by  statute  in  1777 
to  supervise  the  production  of  that  commodity,  and  Samuel  Blakey  Clapham  was  later 
one  of  Keighley’s  representatives  for  a number  of  years.72  In  1771  when  Oxenhope  Moor 
was  enclosed,  John  Clapham  was  one  of  the  commissioners.  So  the  family  played  a 
modest  part  in  local  affairs.73 

It  is  possible  to  trace  the  voting  habits  of  the  family  for  130  years  through  the  Poll 
Books  for  the  County  of  York,  where  the  male  representatives  of  the  family  voted  by 
virtue  of  their  qovfreeholds.74  They  were  fairly  consistent  supporters  of  the  Whig-Liberal 
Party.  In  1741  the  two  brothers,  William  and  Holmes,  voted  differently,  however:  the 
former  voting  for  George  Fox,  and  the  latter  (with  his  cousin  William  of  Exley)  voting 
for  Cholmley  Turner,  the  more  obviously  Whig  candidate.  In  1807  Holmes  Clapham, 
grandson  of  his  namesake  in  1741,  also  voted  Whig,  supporting  Viscount  Milton,  but 
also  for  the  less  clearly  Whig  William  Wilberforce.  In  1835  Holmes  also  voted  Whig,  for 
Lord  Morpeth,  as  did  his  two  sons  William  and  Thomas  at  Morton,  although  Samuel 
Blakey  Clapham  his  cousin  did  not  vote  at  all.  There  was  another  election  two  years 
later  by  which  time  the  elder  Holmes  was  dead,  but  William  and  Thomas  voted  for  the 
two  Whig  candidates,  as  did  Joshua  in  Steeton,  but  S.  B.  Clapham  voted  for  one  Whig 
and  one  Tory.  In  1841  from  Utley,  Holmes  junior  and  his  brother  John  both  voted  for 
the  Whig  candidates,  Lord  Milton  and  Lord  Morpeth,  as  did  the  Morton  brother  Thomas 

69-  PRO,  H.O.  5/47/N0.A28147;  H.O.  334/ 1 1/A3934,  naturalisation  papers  of  Godfrey  Spoerry;  WYAS, 
KRL,  BK  293. 

70  PRO,  H.O.  1/84/2633,  naturalisation  papers  of  Adolph  Mombert. 

7L  W.  Keighley,  Keighley  Past  and  Present , p.  59. 

72-  J.  James,  History  of  the  Worsted  Manufacture  in  England  (1857),  preface,  p.  297,  cf.  405;  Hodgson,  p.  191,  cf. 
25;  M.  L.  Baumber,  typescript  continuation  to  his  From  Revival  to  Regency , pp.  165-67;  my  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr  Baumber  for  supplying  me  with  a copy  of  this  work,  and  for  other  help  kindly  given. 

73  B.  English,  Yorkshire  Enclosure  Awards  (Hull,  1985),  p.  110. 

74  There  seems  to  be  no  reference  to  Claphams  voting  in  earlier  manuscript  poll  books  and  canvass  returns 
for  Yorkshire,  which  are  in  any  case  incomplete;  I owe  this  information  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  Richard  Hall. 
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and  the  generally  less  loyal  Samuel  Blakey.  Holmes,  John,  William  and  Thomas  all  voted 
for  what  should  now  be  called  the  Liberal  candidate  in  the  election  of  1848,  but  S.  B. 
Clapham  abstained  from  voting.  In  1859  the  two  brothers,  Holmes  and  John,  and  also 
Samuel  Blakey  continued  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates,  Sir  John  Ramsden  and  Frank 
Crossley,  as  did  their  nephew,  Henry  Clapham  of  Low  Mill.  After  1872  the  Ballot  Act 
makes  it  impossible  to  trace  the  voting  habits  of  the  family,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Otto  Mombert,  grandson  of  Henry  Clapham,  was  Vice-President  of  the  Bradford 
Liberal  Federation  and  published  in  1946,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free  Trade  Union, 
a pamphlet  entitled  ‘The  Canker  of  Economic  Nationalism',  which  is  suggestive  of  con- 
tinued support  for  the  good  old  cause. 

The  strong  partisan  alignment  of  the  family  through  five  generations  may  be  connected 
to  their  religious  affiliations.  Until  about  1 750  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  family  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  Church  of  England,  but  from  that  date  onwards,  although  the  family 
perforce  married  and  were  buried  in  the  Anglican  Church,  for  worship  and  baptism  they 
adhered  for  the  next  200  years  to  Independency.  In  this  they  were  supported  by  their 
Brigg  and  Wright  relatives,  and  these  three  families  formed  the  basis  of  the  Independent 
religion  in  Keighley  and  West  Morton.  It  was  only  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  an  Independent  congregation  re-established  itself  in  Keighley.  In  1 760  John  Clapham 
and  his  brother-in-law  Thomas  Brigg,  who  had  left  the  Quakers  when  he  married  Mary 
Clapham,  bought  the  property  in  which  the  recently  formed  Congregation  met,  for  1 2 
guineas,  and  then  sold  it  for  10  shillings  to  trustees,  among  whom  they  were  numbered. 
When  Mary  Brigg  (nee  Clapham)  remarried  John  Craven,  she  was  also  marrying  a 
committed  Congregationalist.  The  Congregation  at  this  stage  numbered  about  20,  mostly 
related  to  one  another.  When  Joshua  Clapham  migrated  north  to  Steeton  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  to  live  with  his  formerly  Quaker  wife,  he  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
away  to  the  Baptist  Chapel  at  Sutton,  although  he  took  the  heretical  precaution  of  having 
his  babies  baptised  in  the  Congregational  Chapel  at  Upper  Green,  Keighley,  as  well  as 
having  their  births  registered  at  Sutton.  When  Joshua  died  in  1863,  and  after  he  had 
moved  south  to  Utley,  he  was  still  paying  his  pew-rent  to  the  minister  at  Sutton;  or  more 
accurately,  he  owed  £1  ijs.  6 t/.,  presumably  the  annual  fee.  Joshua's  brothers  were  loyal 
to  the  congregation,  one  of  them  contributing  £300  to  the  building  of  the  new  chapel 
which  opened  in  1856  in  Devonshire  Street;  John  Brigg,  John  Craven  and  Joseph  Craven 
each  gave  £500,  the  four  of  them  contributing  over  half  the  cost.  This  chapel  could  seat 
1000;  the  congregation  numbered  about  160.  There  were  also  meetings  of  Independents 
in  Utley  itself  from  about  1770,  with  which  the  Claphams  were  associated.  When  it  was 
decided  to  build  a new  place  of  worship  at  Utley  in  1846,  it  was  ‘principally  through  the 
influence  and  help  of  John  Brigg  of  Guard  House  and  Messrs.  John  and  Holmes  Clapham 
of  Utley’.  A new  chapel  was  erected  in  1872,  at  the  edge  of  a field  in  the  Clapham  Old 
Estate,  at  a cost  of  £3600.  Unusually  for  a nonconformist  chapel  it  had  a bell,  which 
had  been  recycled  from  the  railway  station,  when  it  was  no  longer  needed  there.  The 
first  name  on  the  roll  of  members  of  the  Utley  congregation  was  that  of  Miss  Ann 
Clapham,  who  was  a keen  Sunday  school  teacher.  The  last  Clapham  to  live  at  Utley 
House,  John  Clapham,  was  a deacon  and  treasurer  of  the  Utley  Congregation  from  1898 
to  his  death  in  1 944. 75 


75-  W.  Marchbanks,  A Hundred  Tears  of  Progress , pp.  12,  19,  23-  27;  Morton  Village  Society,  East  Morton:  A 
Thousand  Tears  of  History  (1996),  p.  28;  cf.  WRRD,  EI/703/959  (a  deed  of  14  August  1802  by  which  Holmes 
and  Henry  Clapham  and  others  bought  a house  near  the  dissenting  chapel  in  Keighley);  Keighley  News , 
16/4/1870,  21/8/1909,  23/7/1910,  13/2/1938,  25/3/1938,  4/11/1944. 
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HOUSE  AND  HOME 

The  description  of  Utley  House  in  the  RCHM  survey  is  as  follows: 

This  is  a stone  house  of  the  mid-late  seventeenth  century.  It  is  of  two  storeys  and  has  a linear 
plan  of  three  cells.  The  south  front  has  windows  with  cavetto-moulded  mullions.  The  main  doorway 
has  a segmental  head  and  broad  chamfered  surround.  The  plan  of  the  house  can  be  recovered 
despite  later  alterations.  The  doorway  opened  into  a passage  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  housebody 
to  the  fireplace:  whether  the  passage  was  open  to  the  housebody,  forming  a ‘through-way’  rather 
than  a confined  passage,  cannot  be  established.  The  north  door  of  the  passage  is  now  blocked:  it 
has  a square  head  and  chamfered  surround.  The  housebody  was  heated  by  a large  fireplace,  now 
blocked.  To  the  west  was  a parlour  with,  perhaps,  a stair  to  the  north.  To  the  east  was  a service 
area,  possibly  subdivided.  At  the  rear  of  the  house  there  is  an  outshut  with  blocked  mullioned 
windows:  this  was  probably  added  in  the  early  eighteenth  century.76 

It  seems  likely  that  the  house  was  built  by  William  and  Martha  Smith  in  the  late  1 68os, 
with  some  additional  building  done  by  John  and  Martha  Glapham  over  the  next  20 
years.  After  the  house  was  sold  in  1953,  the  builder,  in  a spirit  of  renovation  and  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  new  purchasers,  discarded  a date  stone  which  apparently  had  been 
inscribed  IMG  1703  (that  is  John  and  Martha  Clapham).77  But  the  existence  of  the  date 
stone  is  not  inconsistent  with  William  Smith  having  completed  the  bulk  of  the  building, 
nor  of  course  with  there  having  been  an  earlier  farm-house  on  the  site.  The  probate 
inventory  of  William  Smith’s  possessions  taken  in  1690  describes  his  house  in  roughly 
the  same  shape  that  the  inventories  of  Holmes  and  Martha  Glapham  describe  theirs, 
which  may  confirm  what  we  have  suggested.  William  Smith’s  inventory  mentions  a 
quantity  of  stone  and  timber  he  owned  at  Cottingley  and  Heaton,  perhaps  kept  on  his 
wife’s  family’s  property.78  It  may  not  be  too  fanciful  to  suggest  that  these  were  building 
materials  left  over  from  what  Smith  had  already  built,  or  purchased  in  order  to  complete 
the  building. 

The  layout  and  furniture  of  the  interior  of  the  building  can  be  reconstructed  with  some 
difficulty  from  the  probate  inventories.  There  are  eight  rooms  recorded  in  Holmes 
Clapham’s  inventory  of  1743:  a house(body),  little  parlour,  buttery,  far  chamber,  great 
chamber,  old  chamber,  and  upper  parlour.79  The  list  of  rooms  on  William  Smith’s 
inventory  of  1690  is  almost  the  same:  housebody,  lower  parlour,  upper  parlour,  milkhouse, 
upper  chamber,  middle  chamber,  lower  chamber.80  The  main  bedroom  in  the  late  seven- 
teenth century  seems  to  have  been  the  lower  parlour,  downstairs;  by  the  later  eighteenth 
century  it  was  the  chamber  over  the  housebody.  William  Smith’s  lower  parlour  was  also 
a dining-room,  with  a table  and  seventeen  chairs  of  one  sort  or  another;  this  combination 
of  bedroom  and  dining-room  was  not  uncommon.  In  the  housebody  there  was  a range 
with  spits  and  racks,  and  a variety  of  fireplace  implements  and  cooking  utensils.  In  Holmes 
Clapham’s  day  it  was  also  furnished  with  a flitch  of  bacon  worth  £\  5 s.  o d.  On  the 
dresser  there  was  a good  deal  of  pewter;  William  Smith  had  66  pounds  of  it,  worth  £2 
17 s.  4 d.  Martha  Clapham  in  1736  had  the  following  major  pieces  of  furniture:  28  chairs, 
four  tables,  one  dresser,  two  cupboards,  a buffet,  four  chests,  a little  foot  chest,  an  ark, 
four  bedsteads  and  four  ranges.  She  also  had  some  home  comforts:  a clock  (in  John 

76-  RCHM,  Rural  Houses  of  West  Yorkshire  (London,  1989),  esp.  p.  202;  RCHM  and  West  Yorkshire  Archaeology 
Service,  typescript  description  of  Utley  House  (O.S.  ref.  se  954429). 

77  Information  from  the  late  Mr  T.  K.  Smith  and  Mrs  Beverley  Ward,  whose  family  own  the  house  at 
present,  and  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  various  pieces  of  information. 

78-  BIHR,  inventory  of  William  Smith,  12  November  1690,  will  dated  30  October  1690,  bond,  12  May  1691. 
79  BIHR,  inventory  of  Holmes  Clapham,  28  March  1742,  will  dated  14  October  1740,  codicil  19  March 
1742,  proved  5 July  1743. 

80-  See  note  78  above. 
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Clapham’s  inventory  a ‘wood  clock’),  six  pictures,  a smoothing  iron,  14  cushions,  a 
warming  pan,  a seeing  glass,  and  a glass  case.81  William  Smith  had  a ‘fowling-piece’ 
which  he  kept  on  his  wife’s  property  at  Heaton. 

By  1863,  when  Joshua  Clapham’s  inventory  was  taken,  much  had  changed.82  Joshua 
had  no  need  for  the  pieces  of  farm  equipment  mentioned  in  the  early  eighteenth-century 
lists,  since  he  had  let  the  farm  and  was  in  genteel  retirement  as  a widower.  The  rooms 
had  now  changed  their  names:  there  was  a kitchen,  sitting  room,  drawing  room,  and  a 
chamber  over  the  kitchen,  a best  bedroom,  double  bedroom,  servant’s  bedroom,  and 
two  cellars.  There  were  carpets  everywhere,  with  blinds  on  the  windows.  Joshua 
Clapham’s  kitchen  still  had  the  feel  of  a housebody  about  it,  with  a clock  in  a mahogany 
case,  large  old  oak  tables,  oak  dresser  and  some  pewter  dishes  and  plates.  The  sitting 
room  was  entirely  Victorian,  however,  with  an  old  pianoforte,  sofa,  six  chairs,  six  birch 
chairs,  a corner  chair,  a writing  desk,  a ‘tree  of  knowledge’,  and  five  chimney  ornaments. 
The  drawing  room  was  more  formal  with  six  chimney  ornaments,  three  decanters,  1 2 
wine  glasses  and  12  tumbler  glasses,  93  ounces  of  silver  (worth  £27  ior.  o d.),  and  family 
portraits  worth  £3  iov  o d.  Joshua  obviously  took  an  occasional  drink  in  his  drawing 
room,  and  at  his  death  owed  his  wine  merchant  £7  2 s.  o d.  and  his  spirit  merchant  £4 
1 5V  o d.  The  staircase  was  adorned  with  a barometer  and  three  shell  ornaments;  and  the 
landing  and  lobby  had  a chest  of  drawers,  card  table,  two  old  chairs,  and  an  oak  foot 
box.  The  family  tendency  to  store  things  in  odd  places  in  the  house  seems  to  have  still 
persisted,  and  the  landing  also  contained  two  tea  caddies,  while  the  servant’s  bedroom 
had  a gun  in  it.  The  bedrooms  contained  a predictable  range  of  furniture,  from  the 
feather  bed  and  secretary  in  the  best  bedroom,  to  the  camp  bed  in  the  servant’s  bedroom. 
Joshua  Clapham’s  second  most  valuable  room  after  the  drawing  room  was  his  gig  house, 
with  a grey  pony  and  phaeton  worth  £26  together.  A list  of  the  contents  of  the  house 
was  made  in  1945  by  Keighley  Museum  Service  and  it  records  some  of  the  mementoes 
which  agglomerate  in  a house  in  the  possession  of  a single  family  for  a number  of  years. 
There  was,  for  example,  a wig  stand,  which  in  the  mid  twentieth  century  must  have  been 
a little  unnecessary,  and  a carved  Bible  box  with  the  date  1624  inscribed  on  it.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  relic  kept  in  the  house  was  the  sword  used  by  one  of  the  Claphams 
(probably  Henry  Clapham  of  Thwaites,  or  one  of  his  elder  brothers)  at  the  Battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  presumably  on  the  parliamentarian  side.83 

One  thing  to  bear  in  mind  when  considering  the  layout  of  the  house  is  the  fact  that 
there  was  generally  multiple  occupation,  with  a number  of  generations  living  in  the  same 
building;  hence  some  part  of  the  house  was  in  effect  a ‘granny  annexe’.  Thus  Samuel 
Holmes,  Martha’s  brother,  was  probably  living  in  the  house  when  he  died  in  1694;  John 
Clapham’s  father  Henry  was  said  to  be  from  Utley  when  he  sold  his  Thwaites  property 
to  John  in  1702.  Martha  outlived  her  husband  for  many  years  and  lived  on  with  her  son 
and  his  family;  the  same  pattern  was  repeated  in  the  next  two  generations.  Wills  sometimes 
make  provision  for  widows  and  unmarried  children  to  continue  to  occupy  some  (generally 
specified)  part  of  the  house  after  the  death  of  the  testator.  It  has  been  maintained  by  an 
influential  social  historian  that  the  expression  ‘extended  family’  has  little  meaning  in 
English  history  over  the  last  few  centuries.84  But  even  setting  aside  the  evidence  of  local 
marriages,  and  the  wide  kinship  networks  that  they  create,  consideration  of  how  Utley 
House  was  occupied  leads  one  to  question  whether  we  might  not  resurrect  this  concept. 

81  BIHR,  inventory  of  John  Clapham,  17  March  1706/7,  will  dated  28  February  1706/7,  bond,  18 
March  1706/7. 

82  WYAS,  KRL,  BK  293. 

83  Bradford  Art  Galleries  and  Museum  Service,  ‘Clapham  Materials  Listed  for  Cliffe  Castle’. 

84-  P.  Laslett,  The  World  We  Have  Lost  (London,  1971),  chap.  4. 
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The  last  Clapham  occupant  of  the  house  who  died  in  1944  had  moved  there  in  the  1880s 
to  live  with  his  two  maiden  aunts,  when  in  effect  his  parents’  marriage  broke  up.  The 
maiden  aunts  themselves  had  gone  to  live  there  40  years  before  to  act  as  virtual  maid- 
servants to  their  two  unmarried  uncles  who  had  lived  there  since  their  birth  in  the  1780s. 
These  were  not  ‘nuclear  families’  according  to  most  definitions. 

John  Clapham  died  in  1944,  with  no  very  obvious  Clapham  relative  to  whom  to  leave 
the  house.  By  his  will  he  devised  Utley  House  and  the  outbuildings  and  garden  to  his 
trustees,  who  were  to  offer  to  convey  the  same  to  the  Corporation  of  Keighley  on  two 
significant  conditions.  The  first  was  that  the  premises  should  be  utilised  as  a branch  of 
the  Public  Library,  a museum  or  as  an  Art  Gallery.  The  second  was  that  the  dwelling 
house  should  not  be  rebuilt  and  only  the  minor  external  and  internal  alterations  be  made 
therein  as  might  be  necessary  for  adapting  it  for  its  future  use.  In  case  the  Corporation 
should  accept  this  offer,  their  officers  were  to  be  entitled  to  select  such  of  his  antique 
furniture  as  they  should  desire.  The  Claphams  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  like  many 
local  yeomen  left  money  for  charitable  uses,  and  John  Clapham  when  he  made  his  will 
had  in  mind  perhaps  the  gift  to  the  National  Trust  of  East  Riddlesden  Hall  by  his  cousins 
and  fellow  Congregationalists,  J.  J.  and  W.  A.  Brigg.  The  Corporation  was  from  the  very 
start  reluctant  to  accept  his  offer.  There  was  some  correspondence  in  the  Keighley  News 
over  the  issue,  with  quite  a few  people  expressing  annoyance  that  the  Council  were 
inclined  to  pass  up  this  opportunity.  The  local  historian,  Clifford  Whone,  argued  strongly 
that  in  the  post-war  era  of  reconstruction  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  relics  of  the  past. 
Skipton  had  its  Castle,  Leeds  had  its  Temple  Newsam  and  Bradford  its  Bolling  Hall,  why 
should  not  the  far  more  modest  relics  of  yeoman  life  be  preserved  in  Keighley?  Whone 
envisaged  using  the  building  as  a museum,  with  each  room  illustrating  the  fashions  of  a 
different  era,  but  concentrating  especially  on  the  development  of  the  textile  industry  in 
the  area.  Opponents  of  accepting  the  offer  stressed  the  expense  for  the  rate-payers  that 
would  be  involved  in  doing  so.  By  1953  the  Corporation  had  decided  to  sell  the  house 
and  its  furniture,  and  the  resulting  money  was  passed  to  the  residuary  legatees.  This 
ended  a connection  between  the  Claphams  and  the  house  which  went  back  250  years. 8:3 


85-  PPR,  will  of  John  Clapham,  dated  29  June  1943,  proved  3 July 
16/12/1944,  23/12/1944,  30/12/1944,  14/3/1953,  10/10/1953. 


1945;  Keighley  News,  4/11/ 1944, 
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A HISTORY  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  BRETTON 

HALL  NEAR  WAKEFIELD 

By  S.  J.  Wright 


INTRODUCTION 

The  grandeur  of  the  Bretton  Mansion  when  viewed  from  the  southern  arc  is  created 
mainly  by  its  situation.  It  stands  on  a platform  half-way  up  the  steep  northern  slope  of 
a relatively  narrow  valley,  looking  south  to  the  broad  sweep  of  Longside  rising  to  the 
skyline  nearly  a mile  away.  This  effect  is  significantly  enhanced  by  the  splendidly  pro- 
portioned bow-front  to  the  southern  elevation  of  the  Mansion  (Fig.  1).  Similarly,  if  it 
could  still  be  viewed  as  a whole,  the  eastern  face  of  the  building,  Mansion,  Dining  Room 
and  pedimented  office  block,  would  present  a certain  classical  coherence  even  if  it  is  the 
work  of  at  least  three,  possibly  four,  architects  (Figs  4,  7).  Even  the  bow,  that  is  so  much 
a feature  of  the  southern  facade,  was  created  more  than  seventy  years  after  the  main 
block  was  built. 

In  fact,  when  viewed  from  any  other  angle  than  south  or  south-east  particularly  when 
viewed  from  above,  Bretton  Hall  is  an  architectural  muddle.  The  basic  reason  for  this 
disorder  is  simple:  the  Mansion  that  survives  today  was  created  over  a period  of  more 
than  130  years  by  at  least  six  architectural  entities  not  to  mention  the  sporadic  inter- 
ventions of  various  jobbing  masonry  firms.  The  details  of  the  developments  across  five 
generations  are  complex  but  decipherable,  at  least  in  this  author’s  view,  from  the  surviving 


Fig.  1 Mansion  from  south-west:  note  Atkinson’s  bow  on  south  face  and  the  absence  of  pediments  on 

west  face. 
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documents  contained  in  the  Allendale  Bretton  Estate  Archive  housed  in  the  Lawrence 
Batley  Centre  at  Bretton  Hall,  College  of  the  University  of  Leeds.  The  main  sources  of 
information  are  catalogued  as  BEA/C2/B40/ 1-200,  BEA/C2/MPD/ 19/ 1-42  with 
other  documents  scattered  through  the  C2/MPD  series.  In  the  subsequent  text  references 
will  only  be  given  where  crucial  assertions  are  being  made.  The  author  is  an  engineer, 
not  an  architect;  all  attributions  are  based  solely  on  the  documentary  evidence. 

Derek  Linstrum  has  shown1  that  Sir  William  Wentworth  Bart,  the  then  owner  of  the 
estate,  and  his  friend  Colonel  Moyser  conceived  the  core  of  the  present  Mansion  c.  1720. 
They  were  both  members  of  a circle  of  early  eighteenth-century  aesthetes  centred  on 
Lord  Burlington  and  the  ‘Circle’  in  general  could  well  have  had  an  input.  Even  the  exiled 
Jacobite,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  sent  word  complaining  about  the  lack  of  ornamentation  and 
proposed  extensive  and  overpowering  embellishments.  Eortunately,  Sir  William  found 
himself  able  to  resist  these  importunate  suggestions.  What  he  and  his  friends  created  was 
an  austere  three-storey  rectangular  building  some  60  ft  east-west  and  1 10  ft  north-south, 
which  lacked  both  the  present  portico  over  the  front  door  on  the  east  face  and  the 
dramatic  bow  on  the  south  face.  It  may  even  have  lacked  the  pediments  over  the  ground 
floor  windows  on  the  east  and  south  faces,  for  there  is  otherwise  no  reason  why  these 
should  have  been  omitted  from  the  west  face.  As  will  be  explained  later,  there  could  well 
have  been  a small,  two-column  portico  over  the  front  door  matched  by  a fan  of  steps 
leading  down  from  some  sort  of  Trench’  door  in  the  west  face.  There  must  also  have 
been  a utilities  block,  kitchen  etc,  probably  to  the  north,  possibly  connecting  to  the 
buildings  of  an  existing  farmstead.  Apart  from  common  sense  the  only  evidence  for  these 
kitchens,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  is  that  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  later  Blackett,  had 
them  demolished  c.  1790.  Lor  the  purposes  of  this  essay  ‘Mansion’  refers  only  to  the 
original  building. 

The  stark  simplicity  of  Sir  William’s  original  design  may  be  preserved  in  an  unfinished 
sketch  surviving  in  the  Bretton  Archive:2  it  is  certainly  a ground-floor  plan  of  the  Mansion 
and  it  could  well  be  an  original  design  drawing  abandoned  at  an  early  stage.  The  drawing 
has  been  dimensioned  in  at  least  two  different  hands  and  the  plan  view  of  the  southern 
stairwell  is  not  complete.  When  the  drawing  was  abandoned  someone  was  halfway 
through  pencilling  in  the  design  of  the  screen  across  the  Main  Entrance  Hall.  Subject  to 
the  detail,  this  early  drawing  shows  a basic  layout  much  as  it  survives  today.  There  was 
no  bow  in  the  south  face;  thus  the  room  that  ran  the  full  width  of  the  Mansion  was 
originally  16  ft  wide  by  some  55  ft  long  internally.  It  would  have  had  the  aspect  of  a 
grand  corridor  and,  with  five  windows  in  the  south  wall,  would  have  been  very  well  lit. 
It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  other  title  for  it  than  ‘Gallery’.  The  east  and  west  faces  are 
today  as  they  were  originally  intended;  nine  bays,  eight  windows  plus  a door  in  the  centre 
of  each  face.  The  door  in  the  west  face  was  later  replaced  by  a window. 

Interestingly,  what  are  now  two  large  rooms  at  the  north  end  were  each  originally 
intended  to  be  three  separate  rooms.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  subdivisions  were 
ever  built,  the  next  plan  view  of  the  Mansion  dates  from  more  than  80  years  later  and 
shows  just  two  large  rooms  as  today.  However,  the  complex  of  six  rooms  must  at  one 
time  have  been  a serious  intention  for  they  are  also  shown  in  the  plan  view  of  Mar’s 
proposed  improvements.  The  pierced  screen  that  is  such  a feature  of  the  Entrance  Hall 
today  is  in  fact  a structural  necessity.  Mar  proposed  a much  more  open  Hall  but  he 
recognised  the  problem  by  inserting  pillars  at  the  relevant  positions. 

Sir  William’s  new  Mansion  was  probably  ready  for  occupation  sometime  in  the  1730s 

1-  ‘Two  Wentworth  Houses’,  Leeds  Arts  Calendar , no.  68  (1071),  3—16. 

2-  BEA/C2/B40/63. 
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after  most  of  the  furniture,  fittings  and  fixtures  from  the  old  hall  had  been  moved  into 
it.  When  Sir  William  famously  remarked  of  the  Old  Hall,  I shall  be  very  well  content 
with  the  walls  of  Bretton  just  as  they  are’,  he  was  referring  to  the  decorations  not  the 
structure.3  The  only  other  evidence  of  Sir  William’s  building  works  is  the  Chapel,  architect 
unknown,  dedicated  in  1 744  but  sited  away  from  the  Hall  to  the  north-east  beyond  what 
were  then  agricultural  closes.  However,  building  works  of  one  sort  or  another  seem  to 
have  been  undertaken  on  a more  or  less  continuous  basis  for  at  least  the  next  130  years 
spanning  four  more  generations  of  owners  of  the  Bretton  Estate. 

The  known  Architects  in  chronological  order  were: 

William  Lindley,  1739—1818,  active  at  Bretton  c.  1790. 

William  Atkinson,  1773?- 1839,  active  at  Bretton  1803  06. 

Jeffry  Wyatt,  1766—1840,  active  at  Bretton  1811  — 14. 

George  Basevijnr,  1794-1845,  active  at  Bretton  1835-45. 

Figure  2 shows  a block  plan  of  the  Bretton  Hall  complex  as  it  was  in  the  early  years 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  letters  indicate  the  main  contributions  of  the  various 
architects.  Figures  3,  5 and  6 show  the  ground  plan  of  the  hall  itself  after  each  of  three 
major  rebuilds.  These  figures  are  based  on  a set  of  drawings  made  in  1947  by  the  West 
Riding  County  Council  Architects  Department  during  the  negotiations  to  purchase  the 
House  and  Grounds4  and  the  originals  preserve  the  room  designations  that  applied  in 
the  1 930s. 

Many  of  the  rooms  changed  their  usage  and  their  title  over  the  years  and  where 
appropriate  these  changes  are  noted  in  Figures  3,  5 and  6.  Some  rooms  changed  their 
title  quite  frequently.  For  instance,  Wyatt’s  Young  Fadies’  Sitting  Room,  built  around 
1813,  was  still  so  called  in  the  1830s.  By  1858  it  had  become  the  Crimson  Drawing 
Room,  by  the  1890s  the  Fittle  Music  Room,  in  the  1930s  it  was  the  School  Room  and 
today  it  is  the  Skopos  Room.  The  room  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Mansion  was  the 
original  Dining  Room;  it  became  the  Breakfast  Room  when  a new  dining  room  was  built 
around  1813  and,  although  Basevi  tried  to  change  it  into  a Billiard  Room,  so  it  remained 
until  the  1930s.  The  room  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Mansion  was  the  old  Fibrary; 
it  became  the  Billiard  Room  when  the  new  Fibrary  was  built  but  by  the  1930s  it  had 
become  the  Yellow  Drawing  Room.  The  long  narrow  room  with  the  bow  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Mansion  has  the  most  interesting  history:  it  was  the  Great  Drawing  Room  in 
the  early  1800s,  just  a Drawing  Room  in  the  1830s,  the  Fong  Gallery  in  1852,  Fady 
Margaret’s  Drawing  Room  in  1858,  the  Fong  Gallery  again  in  the  1890s  and  finally  the 
Billiard  Room  in  the  1930s.  As  discussed  above,  it  probably  started  life  in  the  1730s  as 
the  ‘Gallery’.  During  the  ‘Fady  Margaret’  period,  somewhat  mysteriously,  it  was  adjoined 
at  the  west  end  by  a ‘Bedroom’  and  at  the  east  end  by  ‘Mr  Beaumont’s  Room’. 

WIFFIAM  FINDFEY 

Sir  William  Wentworth  died  in  1763  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  fifth  baronet 
and  last  Wentworth  at  Bretton.  In  1777  Sir  Thomas  changed  his  name  to  Blackett  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  extensive  Blackett  Estates  in  Northumberland.  Sir  Thomas  is  mainly 
remembered  for  his  emparkment  works,  such  as  the  lakes,  the  cascades,  the  ‘Cut’  that 
allows  the  river  Dearne  to  bypass  the  lakes  and  a new  Deer  Park  between  the  Mansion 
and  his  father’s  Chapel,  now  part  of  the  ‘Country  Park’.  However,  in  a letter  to  his  sister, 
Annabella,  dated  1782,  after  some  detailing  of  his  emparkment  works  he  continued  ‘and 
next  year  Outhouses  and  Stables  will  employ  me  and  I may  demolish  the  present  kitchin 

3 The  Wentworth  Papers,  ed.  J.  J.  Cartwright  (1883),  p.  26. 

4-  WRCC  Drawings  EC 78/ 1-9.  Copies  in  BEA/Box  3 /Item  14. 
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Fig.  2.  A block  plan  of  the  Bretton  Hall  complex  in  the  early  twentieth  century. 


The  letters  designate  the  developments  through  time: 


A.  The  Mansion  by  Sir  William  Wentworth  and 
Col.  Moyser  c.  1720. 

B.  The  Office  Block  by  William  Lindley  c.  1790. 

C.  The  Kitchen  Wing  improved  by  William 
Lindley  c.  1790. 

D.  The  Site  of  the  original  Stables  Complex 
improved  by  William  Lindley  c.  1 790. 

E.  The  Site  of  the  original  Farm  Yard. 

F.  The  Portico  to  the  East  and  the  Bow  to  the 
South  of  the  Mansion  by  William  Atkinson 
c.  1805. 


G.  The  West  Wing  (Anteroom,  Library,  Music 
Room  and  Young  Ladies’  Sitting  Room)  by 
Jeffry  Wyatt  c.  1814. 

H.  The  Orangery  by  George  Basevi  c.  1836. 

I.  The  Dining  Room  and  Office  Extension  by 
George  Basevi  c.  1840. 

J.  The  New  Stables  Complex  by  George 
Basevi  c.  1845. 


(sic)\  Works  in  and  around  the  Kitchens  were  ongoing  at  Sir  Thomas’s  death  as  letters 
from  his  Steward  show.5  Furthermore  there  is  evidence  in  the  Goodchild  MSS  that  the 
original  kitchens  were  demolished  c.  1789  and  that  William  Lindley  was  engaged  to 
rebuild  them.6 

Lindley  had  been  a pupil  of,  then  assistant  to  John  Carr,  the  prominent  Yorkshire 
architect,  before  setting  up  his  own  practice  in  the  mid  1770s.  He  designed  Doncaster 
Theatre  and  houses  for  the  expansion  of  Georgian  Wakefield.  It  was  probably  this  latter 
activity  that  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Thomas,  for  the  Baronet  was  himself 

5 BEA/C3/B60/ 18/5 1 and  54. 

6 Goodchild,  Iron  Manuscripts;  Hardy  v.  Beaumont , Transcript  of  Evidence  given  at  the  Tontine  Inn,  Sheffield, 
4 July  1821. 
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involved  in  this  property  speculation  along  with  the  Earl  of  Strafford  and  other  local 
gentry.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  John  Carr  (1723—1807),  that  several  authors  have 
inferred  Carr’s  involvement  at  Bretton.  However,  direct  evidence  for  his  work  is  to  say 
the  least  shadowy.  The  only  actual  mention  of  Carr  in  the  Archive  is  rather  gnomic. 
There  is  an  undated  drawing  of  two  versions  of  a single-storey  bow  fronted  extension.7 
It  was  presented  by  a Mr  Johnson  and  it  was  presumably  Johnson  who  annotated  version 
‘A’  with  ‘The  plan  Mr  Carr  prefers  as  being  nearly  what  he  at  first  suggested’;  another 
hand  notes  the  drawing  as  ‘not  approved’.  Some  Carr  attributions  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  style  but  Lindley  is  credited  with  designing  in  the  Carr  tradition,  which 
introduces  some  uncertainty. 

For  Lindley,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  documentary  evidence  of  a substantial  involve- 
ment. He  presented  a ‘General  Plan  of  the  intended  Improvements  at  Bretton  Hall’.8 
This  is  the  drawing  that  shows  a two-column  portico  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mansion 
and  a fan  of  steps  on  the  west  side.  His  major  proposal  was  to  build  a new  two-storey 
office  block  immediately  north  of  the  Mansion  and  he  provided  an  elevation  of  the  ‘back’ 
(west  side)  of  these  offices  along  with  a plan  of  the  first,  or  Chamber,  floor.9  This  office 
block  was  some  84  ft  north-south  and  50  ft  east-west  and  was  connected  to  the  Mansion 
by  a corridor  30  ft  long.  The  Offices  had  seven  bays  with  a pediment  over  the  three 
central  bays.  A kitchen  wing,  with  its  north  face  flush  with  that  of  the  Offices,  ran  west 
for  50—60  ft.  At  that  time  this  wing  was  no  more  than  a line  of  rooms  connected  by  a 
colonnaded  walk  open  to  the  south;  it  was  15-20  ft  wide,  north-south,  depending  on 
which  Lindley  drawing  is  measured. 

Lindley’s  Plan  shows  a pre-existing  stable  yard  whose  south  face  was  about  37  ft  north 
of  the  north  face  of  the  proposed  new  Office.  This  stable  complex  was  extensive,  measur- 
ing 183  x 162  ft  overall  with  an  actual  stable  block  142  x 42  ft  occupying  the  east  end. 
The  inner  stable  yard  had  a colonnaded  ride  on  all  four  sides.  Lindley  only  proposed 
slight  improvements,  a new  Wash  Room  in  the  south-west  corner,  an  internal  rearrange- 
ment of  the  stable  and  a new  more  elegant,  pedimented  eastern  facade  for  the  stable 
block. 10  Lindley  further  proposed  an  entirely  new  farmyard  immediately  north  of  the 
stable  yard,  some  173  ft  east- west  and  93  ft  north-south  so  as  to  embrace  an  existing 
dove-cote  in  its  north-west  corner.  The  positions  of  this  stable  complex  and  farmyard 
are  shown  in  Figure  2. 

How  many  of  Lindley’s  proposals  were  actually  carried  out  must  remain  conjecture. 
The  next  plan  view  of  Bretton  is  a map  for  an  estate  valuation  dated  1810.11  It  shows 
the  Mansion  with  a bow  to  the  south  face  and  a large  portico  on  the  east  face  and, 
immediately  to  the  north,  something  that  looks  very  like  Lindley’s  new  Office  Block 
which  has  a substantial  wing  running  west  from  it.  Just  north  of  that  there  is  shown  a 
large  yard  surrounded  by  buildings  with,  contiguous  to  the  north,  another  equally  large 
yard.  This  northerly  yard  seems  to  be  bigger  than  Lindley’s  proposal,  i.e.  square,  but  the 
small  scale  makes  dimensioning  suspect. 

More  interestingly,  this  1810  map  shows  a large  L-shaped  building  some  100- 150  ft 
west  of  the  farmyard,  roughly  where  the  Social  Sciences  Building  (Ezra  Taylor)  now 
stands.  The  legs  of  the  L are  both  well  over  100  ft  long  with  each  range  a good  30  ft 
wide.  Lindley  does  not  show  this  building  and  there  is  no  further  trace  of  it. 

For  reasons  that  need  not  detain  us  here,  the  Beaumonts  spent  more  than  ten  years 

7 BEA/C2/B40/1 15. 

8-  BEA/C2/B40/160. 

9-  BEA/C2/B40/17  and  C2/MPD12/5. 

10-  BEA/C2/B40/125. 

11  BEA/C2/Bk3  and  Box  i/Item  7. 
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in  litigation  with  the  Low  Moor  Iron  Company  of  Bradford.  During  the  interrogation  at 
the  Tontine  Inn  in  1821  two  surviving  workmen  from  Sir  Thomas’s  Kitchen  works  were 
called  to  give  evidence.  John  Richardson  described  himself  as  a mason  working  for  his 
father  (see  later  for  this  dynasty  of  masons).  Richard  Allott  described  himself  as  the 
Master  Carpenter.  Both  testified  that  the  old  kitchens  were  demolished  in  1789  and  that 
the  building  of  the  ‘new  Kitchens  and  Out  Offices’  occupied  the  early  1790s.  They  were 
both  equally  clear  that  the  architect  had  been  ‘Mr  Bindley  of  Doncaster’.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  core  of  Lindley’s  offices  survives  behind  a much  later  facade  and  it 
could  be  that  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  old  kitchen  wing,  which  is  still  visible,  is 
original  Lindley  work.  There  is  evidence,  that  will  be  developed  later,  that  makes  it 
probable  that  this  demolition  and  rebuilding  of  the  kitchens/offices  had  the  effect  of 
advancing  the  north  face  of  the  kitchen  range  and  offices  by  some  10  ft.  This  would  have 
made  the  kitchen  range  some  29—30  ft  wide  north-south  as  it  was  when  Atkinson  arrived 
in  1804  and  as  it  is  today.  This  would  mean  that  Lindley’s  reconstruction  of  the  offices 
and  kitchens  was  actually  more  extensive  than  his  ‘General  Plan’  proposed. 

Sir  Thomas  died  in  1 792  without  any  legitimate  heirs.  In  his  youth  he  had  entered 
into  one  of  those  arcane  wagers  to  which  the  eighteenth-century  gentry  were  addicted, 
which  prevented  him  from  marrying  on  pain  of  crippling  financial  penalties.  Thus  freed 
from  the  constraints  of  convention,  he  found  time  to  sire  illegitimate  children  numbered 
in  double  figures.  Among  the  more  respectable  of  his  liaisons  was  a long  affair  with 
Nancy  or  Betsy  Wordsworth,  daughter  of  a Penistone  mercer,12  long  enough  that  is  to 
produce  three  daughters,  Diana,  Sophia  and  Louisa.  Both  Diana  and  Sophia  made 
respectable  marriages  in  Sir  Thomas’s  lifetime  but  Louisa  remained  unmarried  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Sir  Thomas  bequeathed  his  Estates,  in  trust,  to  ‘Colonel  T.  R.  Beaumont 
and  Diana  his  wife’.  This  was  a statement  of  their  joint  legal  status  as  trustees.  The 
estates  were  held  in  trust  for  their  eldest  surviving  son;  if  they  left  no  male  heir  the  estates 
went  to  Sophia’s  male  heir  and  failing  her  to  Louisa’s.  The  Colonel  and  Diana  ruled 
over  Bretton  from  1792  until  Diana’s  death  in  1831  and,  as  it  happened,  they  left  five 
sons  and  three  daughters  living. 

WILLIAM  ATKINSON 

Colonel  Beaumont  and  his  wife  Diana  seem  to  have  spent  the  first  ten  years  of  their  long 
reign  at  Bretton  creating  a family  and  learning  how  to  manage  and  exploit  their  large 
and  lucrative  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland.  However,  by  the  first  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Diana,  at  least,  felt  the  need  to  increase  her  impact  on  ‘Society’, 
first  in  Yorkshire  then  increasingly  in  London.  Atkinson  was  called  in  to  begin  a pro- 
gramme of  expanding  and  aggrandising  the  Bretton  Hall  complex.  There  is  no  record 
of  how  Atkinson  came  to  the  notice  of  the  Beaumonts.  He  had  begun  as  a carpenter  but 
through  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  he  had  become  a pupil  of  James  Wyatt, 
himself  the  first  generation  of  a long  dynasty  of  architects.  Atkinson’s  major  work  was 
the  rebuilding  of  Scone  Palace  for  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  1802-12,  which  embraces  the 
period  of  his  work  at  Bretton. 

A substantial  number  of  Atkinson’s  drawings  and  sketches  survive  in  the  Archive;  those 
that  can  be  dated  and  are  actually  signed  or  initialled  by  him  span  the  years  1803  to 
1806  and  some  52  per  cent  date  from  1804.  Atkinson  is  generally  credited  with  the  design 
of  Archway  Lodge,  which  can  be  seen  from  the  Barnsley  Grange  Moor  road  a short 
distance  south-east  of  Bretton  Village.  The  only  documentary  evidence  in  the  Archive  is 
a plan  view  of  the  Lodge,  including  the  curving  wing  walls.  The  drawing  is  not  signed 


12-  J.  N.  Dransfield,  A History  of  Penistone  (Penistone,  1906),  p.  166. 
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but  it  has  been  annotated  on  the  back  with  ‘Mr  Atkinson’s  Plan  for  Lodges  1804.’ 13  Note 
the  use  of  the  plural.  If  only  he  had  been  allowed  to  build  more  of  these  impressive  edifices! 

Scattered  through  the  drawings  is  evidence  that  Atkinson  was  engaged  in  a general 
improvement  of  the  internal  decoration  of  the  Mansion  but  the  bulk  are  the  detailed 
engineering  drawings  for  a suite  of  rooms  to  be  built  immediately  west  of  the  corridor 
connecting  the  Mansion  to  the  office  block.  How  this  first  version  of  the  west  wing 
connected  to  the  existing  Mansion  and  office  block  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  It  consisted  of 
a Museum  which  would  have  stood  hard  against  the  south  front  of  what  is  now  the 
Orangery  abutting  what  became  the  Young  Ladies’  Sitting  Room.  Immediately  behind 
it  to  the  north,  instead  of  the  Orangery,  there  was  to  be  a large  Dairy  whose  floor  was 
sunk  more  than  4 ft  below  ground  level.  The  Young  Ladies’  Sitting  Room  did  not  then 


Fig.  3.  Bretton  Hall  Ground  Floor  Plan,  after  Atkinson  c.  1805. 


New  work  by  Atkinson: 

A.  Children’s  Dining  Room. 

D. 

Hot  bath. 

F.  Dairy. 

B.  Orangery. 

C.  Cold  Bath. 

E. 

Museum. 

G.  Larder. 

Existing  room  usage  where  known: 

1.  Grand  Drawing  Room. 

5- 

Steward’s  Room. 

9.  Scullery. 

2.  Dining  Room. 

6. 

Housekeeper’s  Room. 

10.  Kitchen. 

3.  Library. 

7- 

Still  Room. 

4.  Butler’s  Pantry. 

8. 

Servants’  Hall. 

13. 


BEA/C2/B40/  I9O. 
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exist;  instead  from  the  Museum  an  Orangery  curved  elegantly  south-east  to  connect  with 
a ‘Children’s  Dining  Room’  immediately  adjacent  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Mansion,  i.e.  in  the  south-west  corner  of  what  is  now  Wyatt’s  Anteroom.  Behind  the 
north  wall  of  the  Orangery  there  was  to  be  a line  of  three  rooms  named,  from  the  west, 
Dairy  Scullery,  Dressing  Room  and  Hot  Bath  and  finally  Cold  Bath,  where  the  bath  was 
entered  down  a flight  of  steps.  Interestingly,  Atkinson’s  drawings  show  a pre-existing 
‘Butler’s  Pantry’  adjoining  the  south  wall  of  the  Offices  and  suggest  that  there  could  have 
been  other  rooms  on  the  other  or  east  side  of  the  corridor  to  the  Mansion  but  no  details 
have  survived.  The  drawings  for  Wyatt’s  later  expansions  prove  that  this  complex  was 
actually  built  and  the  Museum  and  Dairy  survived  at  least  into  the  1830s.  Atkinson’s 
overall  plan  views14  show  the  pre-existing  kitchen  wing  and  confirm  that  at  that  time  it 
was  29—30  ft  wide  north-south.  This  was  not  all  that  Atkinson  achieved. 

There  is  a drawing  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Mansion  proposing  the  creation  of  the 
bow  in  the  south  face.15  Three  other  drawings  are  the  details  of  how  the  bow  was  to  be 
constructed;  two  of  them  are  initialled  ‘W  A Nov  1804’  proving  that  Atkinson  was 
responsible  for  the  first  two-storey  bow-front.16  Interestingly,  the  drawings  show  two 
columns  inserted  on  the  chord  of  the  bow;  presumably  they  were  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  the  weight  of  the  remaining  curtain  wall  at  attic  level  all  the  way  down  to  the 
foundations.  These  columns  were  still  present  in  1898  but  had  been  removed  by  1947. 

It  was  Atkinson’s  convention  to  show  his  proposed  new  works  shaded  orange  with 
existing  structures  shaded  grey  or  just  left  blank.  In  his  plan  view  of  the  Mansion’s  ground 
floor  only  the  proposed  bow  is  orange;  all  the  rest  is  grey.  This  is  the  drawing  that  shows 
two  large  rooms  at  the  north  end  with  no  hint  of  subdivisions.  The  middle  window  of 
what  became  the  Breakfast  Room  in  the  north-east  corner  is  not  shown  and  the  only 
windows  shown  in  the  south  face  are  the  three  in  the  proposed  bow.  The  early  drawing 
of  the  Mansion  discussed  above  showed  five  real  windows  in  the  south  face  and  Mar’s 
proposed  improvements  confirm  that  this  was  the  intention.  By  Atkinson’s  time  the  two 
end  windows  had  been  blocked  up  but  his  and  all  subsequent  drawings  show  features  in 
the  outer  face  of  the  wall  where  they  had  been.  It  would  seem  that  the  pedimented  stone 
frames  were  left  in  place  so  that  from  a distance  the  room  would  still  appear  to  have  five 
windows.  These  two  windows  were  still  blind  in  1947  when  the  West  Riding  County 
Council  surveyed  the  Hall  with  a view  to  purchase  but  they  were  reinstated  at  some  time 
in  the  last  50  years.  When  and  why  were  the  end  windows  walled  up?  Atkinson  called 
the  southern  room  the  Great  Drawing  Room  and  it  may  be  that  the  windows  were 
blocked  when  the  room  was  converted  from  a Gallery  where  people  walked  up  and  down 
into  a more  conventional  Sitting  Room.  The  motive  for  blocking  up  a window  in  the 
east  face  when  creating  the  room  that  became  the  Breakfast  Room  is  unfathomable  but 
it  had  been  reinstated  by  the  early  1830s. 

Finally,  there  is  a drawing  that  is  almost  certainly  a full  size  detail  of  the  Doric  capitals 
of  the  four  columns  that  support  the  existing  large  portico  on  the  east  face  of  the  Mansion 
and  it  is  signed  ‘Wm.  Atkinson  Jan  1805’. 17 

Most  of  Atkinson’s  internal  work  has  long  gone  but  Archway  Lodge,  the  bow  on  the 
south  face  of  the  Mansion  and  the  portico  over  the  front  door  on  the  east  face  are  a 
more  than  adequate  memorial.  He  does,  however,  leave  us  an  enduring  mystery. 
Atkinson’s  drawings  show  a pre-existing  kitchen  wing  extending  some  50  ft  further  west 


14-  BEA/C2/B40/70  and  90. 

15-  BEA/C2/B40/3. 

16-  BEA/G2/B40/ 143-145. 

17-  BEA/C2/B40/161. 
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Fig.  4.  Mansion  from  south-east:  Atkinson’s  Portico  Centre:  Basevi’s  Dining  Room  far  right. 


than  it  does  today.  This  is  no  casual  mistake:  it  is  shown  on  three  separate  plans  of  his 
works  and  the  internal  arrangements  are  shown  in  some  detail.18  (This  extension  is  shown 
dotted  in  Figure  3,  connecting  to  Atkinson’s  Larder.)  Only  one  other  drawing  shows  a 
kitchen  wing  of  this  length.  It  is  titled  ‘Plan  of  Old  Offices’  but  otherwise  has  no  prov- 
enance.19 However,  the  drawing  is  in  the  style  of  Lindley  and  shows  a topographical 
feature  that  is  otherwise  only  shown  on  Lindley’s  ‘General  Plan’.  It  may  be  the  old  offices 
but  their  west  wall  is  shown  very  much  as  it  is  today.  The  next  available  plan  is  that  for 
Basevi’s  work  from  the  early  1830s  and  this  shows  the  kitchen  wing  as  pre-existing  and 
ending  where  it  does  today.  Is  it  conceivable  that  50  ft  of  utility  space  was  arbitrarily 
demolished  and  not  replaced? 

JEFFRY  WYATT 

By  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  Diana’s  social  pretensions  seem  to  have 
verged  on  the  obsessional,  and  Jeffry  Wyatt  was  retained  to  design  and  erect  a major 
expansion  and  enhancement  of  the  Bretton  Hall  complex.  It  was  probably  Atkinson’s 
connection  to  the  Wyatts  that  brought  Jeffry,  a second  generation  Wyatt,  to  Bretton.  He 
had  trained  under  his  Uncle  Samuel  and  worked  for  his  Uncle  James.  By  1810  Wyatt 
was  already  a nationally  known  architect  and  later  he  was  to  be  created  Sir  Jeffry  de 
Wyatville  by  George  IV  for  his  work  at  Windsor  castle.  He  was  eventually  to  be  credited 
with  modifying,  extending  or  improving  more  than  100  English  mansions. 

As  with  Atkinson,  a large  number  of  Wyatt’s  drawings  have  survived  and  a signihcant 
proportion  of  them  have  been  signed  by  Wyatt.  Those  that  have  been  signed  and  can 
definitely  be  dated  span  the  years  1811  to  1814  with  the  majority  (57  per  cent)  dated 
1812.  Wyatt’s  contribution  to  the  architecture  of  Bretton  was  on  an  altogether  grander 
scale  than  Atkinson’s.  However,  the  slightly  eccentric  layout  of  what  became  the  three 

18-  BEA/C2/B40/70,  90  and  94. 

19-  BEA/C2/B40/148. 
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grand  rooms  — the  Anteroom,  the  Library  and  the  Music  Room  — may  have  arisen 
from  an  additional  preoccupation  — the  children. 

It  was  noted  above  that  amongst  his  works,  Atkinson  had  created  a Children’s  Dining 
Room  adjacent  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Mansion.  By  1804  Diana  had  borne  seven 
children  and  their  ages  ranged  from  one  to  1 2 years.  Their  meal  times  would  have 
required  close  supervision  out  of  the  way  of  the  grownups.  By  181 1 the  full  complement 
of  eight  children  were  present,  aged  four  to  19  years.  More  particularly  there  were  three 
daughters  aged  eight  to  15  and  one  of  Diana’s  least  unpleasant  obsessions  was  the  well- 
being of  her  daughters  who,  unlike  their  mother,  enjoyed  a universal  reputation  for  being 
‘charming’.  Thus  a side  effect  of  Wyatt’s  grand  design  on  the  west  side  was  to  create  an 
almost  self-contained  apartment  for  the  ‘Young  Ladies’.  It  may  have  been  the  tail  of  the 
dog  but  it  was  probably  influential.  However,  it  did  not  figure  in  Wyatt’s  first  scheme 
submitted  in  1 8 1 1 . 

For  some  reason  Wyatt  felt  constrained  to  stay  within  the  30  ft  gap  that  separated  the 
Mansion  from  the  office  block.  Thus  as  shown  in  Figure  5,  his  new  Dining  Room  on  the 
east  side  was,  internally,  26  ft  north-south  but  42  ft  east-west  excluding  the  splendid  bow 
of  the  east  face  with  its  view  across  Sir  Thomas’s  ‘new’  Deer  Park  to  Archway  Lodge. 
The  room  accommodated  a dining  table  28  ft  long  and  if  all  Wyatt’s  plans  for  the  interior 
were  carried  into  effect  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  spectacular  rooms  at  Bretton 
Hall  ever.  It  survived  barely  20  years.  Originally  Wyatt  proposed  to  balance  the  Dining 
Room  with,  in  plan  at  least,  an  almost  identical  Music  Room  across  the  existing  corridor 
to  the  west.  The  north-south  dimension  could  only  be  24  ft  6 ins  due  to  the  need  to 
accommodate  a passage  to  the  north.  The  organ  was  to  be  at  the  east  end  and  lavish 
decorations  were  intended.20  This  drawing  also  confirms  that  Atkinson’s  Orangery  was 
built.  Wyatt  called  it  a Greenhouse  and  proposed  a door  giving  access  to  it  from  the 
Music  Room.  On  the  east  side  Wyatt’s  bow  was  an  elegant  two-storey  affair;  for  his  bow 
on  the  west  side  Wyatt  lost  control  and  proposed  a full  three-storey  affair  with  the  windows 
and  facing  matching  the  existing  west  face  of  the  Mansion.  The  Chamber  level  was  to 
be  false,  allowing  the  barrel-vaulted  ceiling  of  the  Music  Room  to  soar  to  a maximum 
height  of  25  ft.  Whatever  such  a scheme  may  have  done  for  the  interior,  the  external 
appearance  would  have  been  oppressive  and  Wyatt’s  drawing  shows  it  that  way.21 
Fortunately,  Diana  was  able  to  reject  this  scheme,  whether  on  aesthetic  or  motherly 
grounds  we  shall  never  know. 

In  March  1812  Wyatt  presented  the  proposal  that  was  actually  built.22  He  had  obviously 
been  instructed  to  provide  a new  Library  as  well  as  a Music  Room  and  for  this  he  needed 
space.  He  needed  to  push  out  beyond  the  west  faces  of  both  the  Mansion  and  the  office 
block.  First  he  broke  into  the  old  corridor  outside  the  new  Dining  Room  and  created 
the  pillared  Vestibule  that  rises  through  the  house  to  the  coloured  glass  lantern  on  the 
roof.  Then  west  of  that  he  had  to  create  the  curiously  shaped  and  rather  gloomy 
Anteroom.  Actually,  Wyatt’s  original  plan  seems  to  have  been  for  a rectangular  room 
with  the  south  wall/window  flush  with  the  north  wall  of  the  Mansion.  A drawing  made 
in  1858  shows  the  south  face  flush  with  the  south  wall  of  the  Library.  What  survives 
today  is  a compromise  between  the  two. 

Once  clear  of  the  pre-existing  buildings,  Wyatt  could  provide  a large  Library  and  a 
large  Music  Room  side  by  side  with  the  Library  to  the  south  to  get  the  best  of  the  light. 
This  extension  brought  the  new  wing  to  within  30  ft  of  Atkinson’s  Museum  and  the 


20-  BEA/C2/B40/164. 

21-  BEA/C2/B40/159. 

22-  BEA/C2/B40/62. 
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Fig.  5.  Bretton  Hall  Ground  Floor  Plan,  after  Wyatt  c.  1814. 

New  work  by  Wyatt: 

A.  New  Dining  Room.  C.  Anteroom.  E.  Music  Room. 

B.  Pillared  Vestibule.  D.  Library.  F.  Young  Ladies’  Sitting  Room. 

Atkinson’s  Baths,  Museum  and  Dairy  were  retained  as  shown. 

Existing  room  usage  where  known: 

1.  Grand  Drawing  Room.  2.  Breakfast  Room.  3.  Billiard  Room. 

The  Offices  and  Kitchen  Wing  remained  unchanged  from  1805  except  that  the  Butler’s  Pantry  must 
have  moved  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Offices. 


drawing  shows  a ‘Young  Ladies’  Sitting  Room’  abutting  the  north  wall  of  the  Music 
Room  and  extending  west  to  abut  the  east  end  of  the  Museum.  The  north  wall  of  this 
Sitting  Room  is  shown  incorporated  into  the  south  wall  of  Atkinson’s  Scullery/ Hot 
Bath/ Cold  Bath  range  of  rooms.  Figure  5 illustrates  this  amalgamation  of  Atkinson’s 
work  into  Wyatt’s  much  grander  scheme. 

In  the  original  plans  the  Sitting  Room  was  to  be  some  33  ft  east-west,  overlapping  the 
Music  Room  and  having  a door  through  to  it;  there  was  also  to  be  a door  through  the 
north  wall  into  the  Hot  Bathroom.  This  idea  was  quickly  abandoned,  as  pencil  alterations 
on  the  drawing  show.  The  room  was  shortened  to  a little  over  20  ft  with  the  east  end 
replaced  by  a vestibule  which  opened  onto  passages  running  east  towards  the  main  house 
and  north  to  the  kitchen  wing.  There  was  also  a door  to  the  Cold  Bathroom.  The  drawing 
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of  the  final  arrangement,23  initialled  ‘J  W Nov.  1812’,  shows  that  the  internal  shape  of 
the  ‘Young  Ladies’  Sitting  Room’  is  preserved  in  the  ‘Skopos  Room’,  but  externally  it 
was  much  altered  at  a later  date.  However,  the  curve  of  the  north  wall  still  preserves  the 
curve  of  Atkinson’s  Orangery. 

From  the  eastward  passage  a stairway  built  into  the  north  wall  of  the  Music  Room  led 
up  to  the  young  ladies’  bedrooms  etc  over  the  Anteroom.  A drawing  of  the  elevation  of 
the  Library  viewed  from  the  south  and  signed  ‘Jeffry  Wyatt  May  1812’  shows  that  Wyatt’s 
‘Chamber  Storey’  only  extended  over  the  Anteroom  and  that  there  was  no  balustrade 
at  any  level.  The  rest  was  single  storey.24  The  various  detail  drawings  confirm  this, 
showing  part  of  Atkinson’s  Museum  and  instructing  that  the  roof  level  of  the  Sitting 
Room  should  conform  to  that  of  the  Museum.  These  drawings  also  show  that  the  ‘Magna 
Carta’  window,  famously  sold  off  shortly  after  Diana’s  death,  was  the  glass  in  the  west 
end  window  of  the  Library.  The  window  embrasure  itself  was  as  it  is  today. 

Wyatt  also  planned  to  build  a large  room  on  the  northern  side  of  the  passage  behind 
the  Music  Room.  In  some  drawings  he  called  it  ‘Children’s  Dining  Room’,  in  others  he 
called  it  ‘Billiard  Room’  and  sometimes  both  on  an  either/ or  basis.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
this  room  was  actually  built.  It  is  not  shown  on  a plan  of  the  complex  made  in  the 
early  1830s. 

Apart  from  his  work  on  the  house,  the  C2/B40  series  contains  many  drawings  to  prove 
that  Wyatt  designed  several  conservatories  and  other  structures  for  the  grounds  but  there 
is  little  evidence  for  how  many  were  actually  built.  Wyatt  has  been  credited  with  the 
design  of  the  existing  Camellia  House  but  the  only  one  of  his  signed  drawings  that  shows 
a plan  of  a building  similar  to  the  Camellia  House  also  shows  a very  different  roof  from 
that  which  survives  today.25  Indeed,  the  main  iron  beam  of  the  present  roof  actually 
bears  the  date  ‘1871’.  For  reasons  developed  later,  Wyatt’s  Camellia  House  probably  was 
built  and  altered  much  later.  There  are  a number  of  drawings  detailing  an  Aviary  but 
only  one  overall  view,  a back  elevation.  This  shows  an  enormous  building  some  150  ft 
long  centred  on  a dome,  which  probably  protruded  from  the  front  of  the  structure.26 
This  could  well  have  been  the  building  that  was  erected  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Lower 
Lake  opposite  the  Mansion  and  came  to  be  called  the  Menagerie.  It  certainly  conforms 
to  a description  of  the  Menagerie  given  by  J.  W.  Etchells  around  1930  and  quoted  by 
Taylor  Dyson:  ‘I  remember  the  building,  a large  iron  cage  built  in  sections,  the  upper 
part  forming  a dome,  a fairly  large  structure;  with  stone  buildings  adjoining’.27  The  rest 
of  the  text  implies  that  the  stone  buildings,  if  not  the  cage,  survived  into  the  1920s.  Wyatt 
is  also  credited  with  the  Lodges,  particularly  North  or  Avenue  Lodge  on  Park  Lane  and 
the  almost  identical  Lodge  at  Haigh  End.  However,  Wyatt’s  drawings  are  entitled  ‘South 
Lodge’  and  depict  a different  building  from  any  of  the  surviving  Lodges.28  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  Wyatt  meant  by  ‘South  Lodge’.  The  one  on  Park  Lane  was 
called  ‘North  Lodge’  in  18 11  and,  if  the  1850  Ordnance  Survey  is  correct,  Haigh  End 
Lodge  was  not  built  until  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Today’s  South,  or 
Hoyland,  Lodge  could  not  have  been  built  before  the  mid  1830s  because  the  road, 
Litherope  Lane,  was  not  built  until  then. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Wyatt  left  Bretton  to 
continue  his  burgeoning  career.  By  chance,  the  first  pictorial  representation  of  Bretton 

23-  BEA/C2/B40/21. 

24-  BEA/C2/B40/12. 

25-  BEA/C2/B40/184. 

26-  BEA/C2/B40/182. 

27  Taylor  Dyson,  The  History  of  Huddersfield  and  District , 2nd  edn  (Huddersfield,  1951),  p.  152. 

28-  BEA/C2/B40/191-192.' 
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Hall  is  of  the  house  Wyatt  left.  There  is  a print,  published  by  Jones  in  1830,  based  on  a 
drawing  by  Neale  executed  c.  1820.  It  shows  the  Hall  viewed  from  the  south-east,  across 
the  Lower  Lake.  There  is  the  Mansion  embellished  with  Atkinson’s  two-storied  bow  on 
the  south  and  his  enlarged  portico  on  the  east.  The  ground  floor  windows  on  the  Mansion 
are  pedimented  but  those  on  Wyatt’s  elegantly  bowed  Dining  Room  immediately  to  the 
north  are  not.  The  absence  of  pediments  on  Wyatt’s  windows  strongly  implies  that 
Atkinson  was  responsible  for  the  pediments  on  the  east  and  south  faces  of  the  Mansion: 
they  do  not  occur  on  the  west  face  because  he  was  not  working  on  that  face.  North  of 
Wyatt’s  Dining  Room  the  three  bay  pediment  of  Lindley’s  office  block  is  shown  with  a 
three  bay  extension  to  the  north.  Lindley’s  office  only  had  seven  bays  with  two  either 
side  of  the  pediment.  The  depiction  of  three  bays  to  the  north  reinforces  the  conjecture 
that  the  rebuilding  of  the  kitchens  in  the  early  1 790s  advanced  the  north  wall  by  some 
10  ft  thereby  adding  another  bay  to  the  office  block.  North  again  from  the  offices  there 
is  the  shadow  of  a large  building  with  a central  pediment.  This  is  probably  the  east  face 
of  Lindley’s  improved  stable  block. 

GEORGE  BASEVI  JUNIOR 

Basevi’s  contribution  to  Bretton  Hall  as  it  exists  today  has  been  seriously  under-estimated. 
In  order  to  explain  how  his  work  became  so  extensive  it  is  necessary  to  sketch  in  the 
personality  of  Diana  Beaumont,  nee  Wordsworth,  and  that  of  her  son  and  heir  Thomas 
Wentworth  Beaumont.  Despite  her  immense  wealth  Diana  was  illegitimate  in  an  age  of 
over-developed  social  snobbery.  She  compensated  by  aggressively  taking  the  initiative  in 
the  high  society  of  both  Yorkshire  and  London.  According  to  her  granddaughter,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Spencer  Stanhope,  a direct  contemporary  of  Diana,  put  it  thus: 

While  Yorkshire  and  London  rang  with  tales  of  her  effrontery,  the  imperturbable  Lady,  instead 
of  perceiving  snubs,  dealt  them  and  in  the  height  of  her  triumphal  career  enjoyed  the  wrath  of 
the  amazed  recipients.29 

Diana’s  eldest  son,  Thomas  Wentworth  Beaumont,  seems  to  have  inherited  much  of 
his  mother’s  temperament.  He  was  a Regency  Gentleman  of  volatile  and  frequently 
intemperate  views.  He  fought  at  least  one  duel  during  his  political  career  and,  from  his 
early  20s  at  the  latest,  nurtured  a bitter  hatred  of  his  mother  and  all  her  works.  This 
animus  culminated,  but  did  not  end,  in  a refusal  to  attend  his  mother’s  funeral. 

Colonel  Thomas  Richard  Beaumont  died  in  July  1829  after  many  years  of  declining 
health.  Two  years  later  Diana  followed  him,  dying  in  August  1831.  Her  only  sincere 
mourner  would  seem  to  have  been  Squire  Waterton  of  Walton  Hall,  but  then  he  was 
England’s  first  genuine  environmentalist.  In  September  1831  he  wrote  to  a friend: 

You  would  be  sorry  to  hear  of  poor  Mrs  Beaumont’s  death.  ...  All  is  now  changed  at  Bretton, 
about  forty  servants  have  been  discharged  ...  and  it  is  said  that  the  heir  will  not  reside  at  Bretton. 
All  her  daughters  have  £50,000  apiece.30 

Robert  Rodgers,  the  Beaumonts’  lawyer,  put  it  rather  more  enigmatically  in  a letter 
to  the  Land  Agent,  Brakenridge: 

I sincerely  join  with  you  in  the  loss  of  our  late  respected  employer  — we  shall  not  see  her  like 
again  at  Bretton  — your  business  will  he  chiefly  how  to  raise  the  supplies.31 

T.  W.  Beaumont  entered  into  his  inheritance  consumed  with  an  obsessive  need  to 
remove  everything  that  would  remind  him  of  his  mother.  In  April  1832  a three-day 

29  A.  M.  W.  Stirling,  The  Letter  Bag  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer  Stanhope  (1913),  I,  30  34. 

30  R.  A.  Irwin,  Letters  of  Charles  Waterton  (1955),  p.  17. 

31  BEA/C2/B3/85. 
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auction  was  held  at  which  all  the  contents  of  the  house  were  sold,  including  the  contents 
of  the  wine  cellars,  the  contents  of  the  Museum,  the  Magna  Carta  window  and  several 
conservatories  and  other  garden  ornaments.32  The  new  owner  may  even  have  given 
orders  to  sell  the  entire  Yorkshire  estates,  using  as  an  excuse  the  severe  financial  crisis 
that  was  created  by  Diana’s  will. 

The  financial  crisis  has  sometimes  been  blamed  on  Diana’s  extravagance  but  a detailed 
analysis  suggests  that,  after  excluding  the  debts  of  family  trusts  and  the  quarterly  wages 
bill  of  the  ‘W  B Lead  Company’,  Diana’s  personal  debts  were  a mere  £20,000  in  an 
estate  worth  at  least  one  million  pounds.  The  problem  was  the  Colonel’s  will  compounded 
by  that  of  Diana.  The  Colonel  had  left  £150,000  to  be  divided  between  his  surviving 
children  excluding  the  heir.  Diana,  in  her  wisdom,  decreed  that  all  seven  of  them  should 
get  £50,000  each.  The  problem  was  one  of  cash  flow.  Although  £350,000  was  a lot  of 
money,  the  various  family  trusts  owned  assets  that  were  valued  at  around  £400,000,  but 
turning  this  into  cash  was  a delicate  business  if  the  true  value  was  to  be  realised.  Sorting 
out  the  problems  occupied  six  firms  of  lawyers  and  various  bankers,  with  the  intensive 
phase  of  the  work  lasting  through  the  1830s,  and  consequential  problems  surfaced  at 
intervals  through  the  rest  of  the  century. 

The  problems  of  generating  the  cash  for  the  legacies  were  only  compounded  by  the 
heir’s  compulsive  need  to  eliminate  all  trace  of  his  mother.  Eventually  T.  W.  Beaumont 
seems  to  have  been  persuaded  that  any  attempt  to  sell  everything  at  once  would  just 
depress  the  price  and  make  matters  worse,  particularly  as  interest  was  payable  on  the 
outstanding  balances  of  the  legacies.  The  introduction  of  a controlled  delay  into  the 
disposals  was  assisted  by  TWB  spending  an  increasing  period  each  year  abroad  for  his 
health.  Eventually  TWB  changed  his  strategy:  rather  than  sell  everything  he  would  rebuild 
Bretton  in  his  own  image. 

In  one  sense  the  works  never  stopped.  Immediately  after  Diana’s  death  the  cost  of 
bringing  her  ongoing  building  works  to  a cost-effective  halt  became  an  issue.  The  cost 
was  pencilled  in  at  £3,000— £3,500,  and  various  payments  were  entered  against  this 
estimate.  All  this  activity  is  chronicled  in  the  BEA/C3/B51  series  and  it  introduces  four 
generations  of  Master  Masons  called  Richardson. 

In  1821  the  stone  mason  called  John  Richardson  gave  evidence  that  he  had  worked 
on  the  new  kitchens  under  his  father.  In  September  1831  the  executors,  in  drawing  up 
the  accounts  for  the  year  up  to  Diana’s  death,  paid  money  to  one  Thomas  Richardson 
for  ‘masons  wages’  and,  somewhat  belatedly,  in  1834  the  executors  paid  the  representa- 
tives of  the  late  John  Richardson  for  work  he  had  done  at  Bretton  in  1830. 33  Thomas, 
presumably  son  of  John,  was  a building  contractor  of  some  substance  quite  capable  of 
designing  his  own  structures.  He  gave  his  address  as  ‘Darton’,  and  it  was  his  son  James 
who  finally  completed  the  new  Stables.  It  was  into  this  dynasty  and  its  works  that  George 
Basevi  Junior  stepped  when  TWB  hired  him  for  the  final  act  of  the  Diana  erasure. 

Basevi  had  been  a pupil  of  Sir  John  Sloane  and  he  is  best  remembered  for  the  original 
designs  for  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge  but  he  ran  a wide-ranging  practice 
designing  churches,  houses  and  even  the  rebuilding  of  Ely  Gaol.  The  fact  that  Benjamin 
Disraeli  was  his  cousin  would  not  have  hindered  business  and  it  may  have  been  the 
political  connection  that  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  T.  W.  Beaumont.  The  Beaumonts 
had  become  almost  hereditary  Members  of  Parliament  for  Northumberland.  At  Bretton 
Basevi  is  mainly  remembered  for  the  monolithic  stable  block  and  those  documents  that 


32-  BEA/C2/Bk  13. 

33-  BEA/C3/B51/1  and  9. 
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relate  to  this  project  that  are  both  dated  and  signed  by  Basevi  span  the  years  1842-  44, 34 
but  Basevi  was  working  at  Bretton  long  before  that.  Basevi,  the  professional  architect, 
may  have  been  hired  in  order  to  impose  some  dignity  on  the  work  of  Thomas  Richardson. 
There  is  a drawing  that  is  a proposal  signed  by  Richardson,  but  not  dated,  which  involves 
demolishing  all  the  old  house  except  the  bowed  southern  face  and  replacing  it  with  a 
huge  square  building.  Did  TWB  find  this  all  together  too  much  and  send  for  Basevi? 

Beaumont  seems  to  have  given  Basevi  specific  instructions  to  get  rid  of  Diana’s  Dining 
Room  and  Diana’s  Museum,  his  two  particular  hates,  but  Basevi’s  first  ideas  did  not  find 
favour.  The  Orangery  was  proposed,  as  it  is  now,  but  immediately  to  the  east  there  was 
to  be  a large  Dining  Room  occupying  the  site  of  the  Young  Ladies’  Sitting  Room,  the 
range  of  bathrooms  and  part  of  the  yard  to  the  north.35  At  some  point  Basevi  was  released 
from  the  30  ft  rule  that  had  so  constrained  Wyatt.  There  is  an  unsigned  plan  of  the 
Mansion  and  office  block  showing  most  of  Basevi’s  achievement  in  red.  It  is  called 
‘General  Plan  of  Bretton  Hall,  Shewing  the  Alterations’  and  it  is  addressed  to  ‘T. 
W.  Beaumont  Esq.  MP’,  dating  it  as  post  1831. 36  The  Dining  Room  is  shown  as  it  is 
today.  Basevi  boldly  swung  the  main  axis  through  90  degrees  and  gained  the  40  ft  length 
by  cutting  into  the  east  facade  of  the  office  block  by  more  than  20  ft.  This  also  gave  him 
room  to  install  an  additional  doorway  between  his  Dining  Room  and  the  Mansion.  The 
work  had  the  less  welcome  effect  of  destroying  the  symmetry  of  Lindley’s  Offices:  the 
north  wall  of  the  new  Dining  Room  was  hard  up  to  Lindley’s  pediment. 

In  order  to  service  his  new  Dining  Room,  Basevi  was  forced  to  make  significant 
alterations  to  the  internal  layout  of  the  offices  and  one  of  the  effects  of  this  was  to  halve 
the  size  of  the  Servants’  Hall.  The  original  drawing  suggests  that  there  was  no  immediate 
plan  to  do  anything  about  either  the  symmetry  or  the  servants  but  the  final  solution  is 
pencilled  in.  Basevi  extended  the  east  side  of  the  offices  by  one  additional  bay.  This 
restored  the  east  facade  to  Lindley’s  seven  bays,  albeit  displaced  two  bays  to  the  north, 
and  the  Servants’  Hall  regained  its  former  size.  Basevi’s  final  achievement  is  shown  in 
figure  6.  In  order  to  create  the  elegantly  symmetrical  facade  of  today,  Basevi  must  have 
demolished  and  rebuilt  the  entire  east  wall  of  the  offices  and  was  therefore  responsible 
for  the  pilasters  and  the  coat  of  arms  in  the  pediment  (Fig.  7). 

Basevi’s  reorganisation  of  the  Offices  displaced  the  ‘Steward’  from  his  room  in  the 
south-west  corner  which  he  had  occupied  since  at  least  Lindley’s  improvements  and 
allows  a short  aside  on  the  hierarchy  of  the  servants  at  Bretton.  Popular  fiction  has  much 
exaggerated  the  role  of  the  butler  in  the  big  landed  houses.  At  Bretton  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  steward  was  the  senior  live-in  servant  and  was  responsible  not  only  for  the 
house  and  immediate  grounds  but  also  for  the  management  of  the  whole  Yorkshire  estate. 
Even  in  the  1830s,  when  a full  time  non-resident  Land  Agent  was  in  post,  the  ‘House 
Steward’  still  managed  the  house,  the  gardens  and  the  home  farm.  His  duties  were 
sufficiently  onerous  for  there  to  be  a post  of  ‘Steward’s  Man’,  presumably  a clerk.  The 
Steward  headed  the  servants’  hierarchy  and  the  Butler  and  Housekeeper  came  joint  third 
after  the  Cook.37  During  the  Basevi  reorganisation  there  was  some  confusion  about  the 
moving  of  the  Steward  and  the  Housekeeper  but  eventually  the  Steward  moved  next 
door  and  the  Housekeeper  crossed  the  corridor  as  shown  in  Figure  6.  The  Steward’s 
Room  remained  so  designated  until  the  early  1940s  when  Bretton  Hall  ceased  to  be  a 
residence,  preserving  a memory  of  the  power  of  the  position  in  the  early  nineteenth 


34-  BEA/C2/MPD19/1  42. 

35-  BEA/C2/B40/167. 

36-  BEA/C2/B40/52. 

37-  BEA/G3/B58/4  and  C3/B19/4. 
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Fig.  6.  Bretton  Flail  Ground  Floor  Plan,  after  Basevi  c.  1845. 

New  Work  by  Basevi: 

A.  Newest  Dining  Room.  B.  New  Orangery.  C.  Office  Extension. 

Basevi’s  reorganisation  of  the  Offices: 

1.  Butler’s  Pantry.  4.  Flousekeeper’s  Room.  6.  Servants’  Hall. 

2.  Steward’s  Room.  5.  Butler’s  Room.  7.  Brush  Room. 

3.  Still  Room. 

century.  The  ‘Strong  RoonT  had  been  in  the  original  Steward's  Room.  Such  rooms  are 
by  their  nature  difficult  to  move  and  at  Bretton  it  stayed  where  it  was:  its  last  door  can 
still  be  seen  in  what  is  now  a men's  lavatory. 

Basevi  was  equally  ruthless  at  the  west  end,  beyond  Wyatt’s  Library  and  Music  Room. 
Fie  built  the  Orangery  as  it  survives  today,  demolishing  Atkinson’s  Museum  and  Dairy 
in  the  process.  It  is  known  that  Wyatt’s  ‘Young  Indies’  Sitting  Room’  was  a single-storey 
structure  conforming  to  the  single-storey  Museum.  Today  it  has  an  upper  storey  that 
connects  to  a range  of  rooms  above  the  Music  Room/Library,  which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  ‘Day  Nursery’.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Wyatt’s  Chamber  Level  extended  beyond 
the  Anteroom,  therefore  Basevi  must  be  credited  with  the  rest  of  the  rooms  at  first  floor 
level.  Internally,  the  Young  Ladies’  Sitting  Room  remains  as  Wyatt  left  it  but  externally 
it  is  Basevi  (Fig.  8). 

Basevi’s  proposal  drawing  shows  no  hint  of  Wyatt’s  ‘Billiard  Room’  north  of  the  Music 
Room,  confirming  that  it  probably  was  not  built.  Flowever,  he  did  propose  to  replace 
the  demolished  Dairy  with  a new  one  aligned  north-south  to  connect  from  just  east  of 
the  Orangery  through  to  the  Kitchen  Wing.  Basevi  planned  to  retain  the  Atkinson/Wyatt 
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Fig.  7 . Basevi’s  facade  for  Office  Block:  Dining  Room  north  wall  far  left. 


Fig.  8.  West  Wing:  Wyatt’s  Library  centre  right  with  Basevi’s  Chambers  above:  Young  Ladies’  Sitting 

Room  centre  left:  Basevi’s  Orangery  far  left,  behind  the  hedge. 

passage  running  north  from  the  small  Vestibule  east  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Sitting  Room 
to  the  kitchens  and  to  replace  the  range  of  bathrooms  with  a passage  running  west  into 
the  Orangery.  It  seems  that  none  of  this  was  built:  in  1858  it  is  all  one  large  open  yard 
with  covered  access  to  the  Orangery  provided  by  an  awkward  door  driven  through  the 
west  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the  ‘Young  Ladies’  Room’.  This  door  was  still  present  in 
the  late  1930s,  but  by  then  it  gave  access  to  a Conservatory  built  into  the  west  end  of 
the  yard  that  still  exists  today  and  is  shown  in  Figure  6 to  assist  orientation.  Finally  Basevi 
attempted  to  convert  the  room  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Mansion  into  a Billiard 
Room:  his  proposal  actually  shows  the  billiard  table.  Fie  was  ignored  and  the  room 
became  the  Breakfast  Room.  The  drawing  shows  two  pillars  towards  the  south  end  of 
the  room  and  although  there  is  no  obvious  load-bearing  purpose  for  these  pillars  they 
survived  through  the  nineteenth  century  and  into  the  1930s.  Not  until  the  West  Riding 
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County  Council  survey  of  1947  are  they  recorded  as  having  been  replaced  by  a beam. 
Interestingly,  Atkinson  shows  a beam  in  this  position  without  supporting  pillars. 
Mysteriously,  Arthur  Oswald  and  Linstrum  in  his  WYSA  Journal  article  of  1963  implied 
that  they  had  actually  seen  the  pillars.38 

Basevi  also  proposed  to  complement  the  new  Dairy  with  a new  Larder  extending 
northwards  from  the  kitchen  wing  to  link-up  with  a large  building  some  27  ft  to  the 
north.  This  was  probably  Lindley’s  Stable  Block,  which  in  his  day  was  37  ft  north  of  the 
Kitchens.  This  is  the  third  and  surely  conclusive  strand  to  the  conjecture  that  Sir  Thomas’s 
reconstruction  advanced  the  kitchen  wing  10  ft  northwards.  This  Larder  is  actually  drawn 
in;  a similar  extension  at  the  east  end  is  only  pencilled  in.  This  latter  was  actually  built 
and  still  exists  as  an  extension  of  the  offices  but  recessed  back  from  them.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Larder  was  ever  built. 

Lindley’s  plan  of  the  whole  complex  shows  an  empty  angle  in  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  Stables.  Basevi  proposed  to  fill  this  angle  with  a new  building  called  ‘Mr  Brakenridge’s 
New  Offices’.  Brakenridge  was  the  Beaumonts’  Land  Agent  and  the  stables  became  an 
issue  between  the  two  men.  The  first  evidence  of  Basevi’s  presence  on  site  is  a gnomic 
paragraph  at  the  end  of  a business  letter  between  Clerks  to  the  Executorship:  ‘Mr  B 
asked  me  how  the  Orangery  was  getting  on,  when  I stated  that  the  builders  were  proceed- 
ing upon  the  new  foundations  which  I believe  correct’.  It  is  dated  23  March  1835.  Basevi 
himself  first  spoke  on  22  August  1836  in  a long  acerbic  letter  to  Brakenridge.  The  contents 
of  this  letter  are  so  intriguing  that  it  is  worth  reading  in  the  original.39 

To  precis,  the  letter  shows  that  by  1836  a first  attempt  was  being  made  to  rebuild  the 
stables  on  a different  site  from  that  shown  by  Lindley  and  that  it  was  against  Basevi’s 
advice.  It  could  be  that  plans  to  rebuild  the  stables  were  well  advanced  when  Basevi 
arrived:  there  is  a rather  splendid  baroque  version  of  Lindley’s  pedimented  stable  with 
the  proportions  adjusted  to  enhance  the  grandeur.  It  is  signed  by  Thomas  Richardson 
but  not  dated;  however,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  proposal  is  contemporary 
with  a drawing  of  a coach  house,  which  is  not  only  signed  by  Richardson  but  also  dated 
1832.  Whether  Basevi  approved  of  these  proposals  is  unknown  but  he  presumably  wanted 
to  rebuild  the  stables  on  the  existing  site  and  he  showed  them  thus  on  his  plan  for 
alterations  to  the  house.  However,  the  change  in  position  cannot  have  been  very  great 
because  the  outlook  from  Brakenridge’s  new  office  remained  an  issue  between  the  two 
men.  The  controversy  ended  when,  presumably  on  TWB’s  orders,  the  works  were  stopped 
and  for  this  particular  project  they  remained  stopped.  When  Mr  Beaumont  finally  made 
up  his  mind  it  was  to  accept  an  altogether  more  radical  plan  from  Basevi.  In  passing, 
the  letter  shows  that  by  1836  Basevi  was  sufficiently  immersed  in  alterations  to  the  house 
as  to  be  involved  with  heating  devices  in  the  ‘Gallery’.  It  is  possible  that  ‘Gallery’  meant 
the  long  narrow  room  at  the  south  end  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Mansion,  which  also 
contained  the  bow.  However,  as  discussed  earlier,  Atkinson  had  called  it  the  ‘Great 
Drawing  Room’  while  Basevi  merely  noted  it  as  ‘Drawing  Room’.  In  1841  Basevi  sent 
to  Brakenridge  notice  of  the  arrangements  to  ship  a monumental  chimneypiece  from 
London  to  Bretton  for  installation  in  the  new  Dining  Room.  It  weighed  three  tons  and 
must  surely  be  the  one  that  survives  today.40 

The  ultimate  Basevi  proposal  was  to  demolish  the  entire  complex,  stables,  stable  yard, 
farmyard  and  all  ancillary  buildings.  Then  to  build  a custom-designed  stable,  stable  yard 


38  A.  Oswald,  ‘Bretton  Park’,  Country  Life , 83  (1938),  534;  D.  Linstrum,  ‘Bretton  Hall  History  and  Expansion’, 
Journal  of  the  West  Yorkshire  Society  of  Architects,  23  no.  2 (Sept.  1963),  8. 

' 39-  BEA/C2/B3/167. 

40-  BEA/C2/B3/183. 
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and  coach  house  basically  in  Lindley’s  farmyard  but  displaced  some  40  yards  to  the  west 
from  the  east  face  of  Lindley’s  stable  block,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  Basevi  coach  house 
extends  some  50  ft  beyond  Lindley’s  north  wall,  giving  credence  to  the  conjecture,  made 
above,  that  by  1810  Lindley’s  farmyard  had  been  extended  to  form  a square.  This 
introduces  some  interesting  uncertainties  as  to  levels.  The  Basevi  stable  that  exists  today 
is  significantly  higher  up  the  slope  than  the  surviving  kitchen  wing.  Basevi  proposed 
connecting  both  the  offices  and  the  west  end  of  the  kitchen  wing  to  the  old  stable  complex, 
implying  that  they  were  on  the  same  level.  Therefore,  the  farmyard  was  always  at  a 
higher  level  or,  less  likely,  Basevi  engaged  in  a massive  ‘land  fill’  to  create  today’s 
stable  level. 

If  work  on  the  original  stable  improvements  stopped  in  1836,  why  a delay  of  almost 
six  years  before  serious  work  began  on  the  stable  block  that  exists  today?  Almost  certainly 
the  interval  was  filled  by  the  design  and  construction  of  a new  ‘Home  Farm’.  Who 
designed  it  is  uncertain;  it  was  probably  built  by  the  Richardsons,  and  much  of  it  still 
exists  on  the  north  side  of  Park  Lane,  just  before  the  Park  itself  begins.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a very  ‘Model  Farm’  for  the  early  Victorian  period.  With  the  new  farm 
complete,  work  on  the  new  stable  complex  began  in  1842  and,  ironically,  what  survives 
today  (Figs  9,  10)  is  very  much  as  Basevi  left  it  when  he  fell  prematurely  to  his  death 
from  the  Bell  Tower  of  Ely  Cathedral  in  October  1845.  At  the  very  least,  Basevi  intended 
a stable  yard  some  150  ft  east-west  and  75  ft  north-south  inside  the  columns  of  a colon- 
naded Rise  on  all  four  sides.  He  intended  a separate  Coach  House  Yard  with  a second 
Coach  House  facing  the  surviving  one  from  the  west  end.  The  gateway  between  the 
stable  and  the  coach  house  yards  was  intended  to  have  a more  elaborate  pediment.  It 
was  probably  never  built  and  what  survives  up  to  the  lintel  is  probably  how  it  was  left. 
The  centre  line  of  this  gateway  was  intended  to  be  the  centre  line  of  the  east-west  axis 
of  the  stable  yard.  Ranges  of  buildings  were  intended  behind  the  wall  of  the  colonnade 
on  both  the  west  and  south  sides  including  cottages  for  grooms  and  the  like. 

A tantalising  fragment  supports  the  conjecture  that  construction  of  the  new  stables  was 
delayed  by  the  need  for  a phased  transfer  of  various  farming  and  food  processing  activities 
from  premises  adjacent  to  the  Hall  to  the  new  location  on  Park  Lane.  What  is  now  the 
Bretton  Country  Park  was  created  in  1978.  Sometime  in  the  period  1978-80  a Social 
Studies  student  at  Bretton  College  was  given  the  task  of  analysing  the  topography  and 


Fig.  9.  Basevi’s  Stable  Block  from  the  north-east. 
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Fig.  io.  Basevi’s  Coach  House  from  west:  note  gateway  to  stable  yard  on  right. 


making  proposals  for  the  development  of  this  new  public  park.  The  area  had  been  the 
Deer  Park  to  the  Mansion  created  by  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  c.  1780.  The  student  chose 
to  illustrate  her  historical  section  with  photocopies  of  the  relevant  parts  of  three  maps. 
The  first  showed  part  of  the  1810  Estate  Survey  map  mentioned  above.  The  third  showed 
part  of  the  1890s  1:2500  Ordnance  Survey.  The  middle  one  was  attributed  to  Henry 
Holt  and  dated  1842. 

It  is  known  from  the  BEA  that  during  the  years  1837—43  Holt,  a prominent  Wakefield 
Surveyor,  was  retained  to  survey  all  the  Beaumont’s  Yorkshire  Estates.  His  itemised 
invoice  for  the  work  records  that  maps  of  fourteen  different  townships  were  supplied, 
each  in  duplicate.41  Today  only  the  map  of  Barugh  in  Barnsley  and  possibly  that  of 
Flockton  are  publicly  available.  However,  c.  1979  the  student,  Ms  Powers,  had  free  access 
to  Holt’s  map  of  the  township  of  Bretton,  so  free  that  she  was  able  to  manipulate  it  on 
a state-of-the  art  photocopier  and  produce  an  A4  copy  of  her  area  of  study.  The  copy 
is  of  course  centred  on  the  Deer  Park  but  fortuitously  the  hall  complex  is  included  in 
one  corner.  It  shows  that  by  1842  all  Basevi’s  work  on  the  main  house  had  been  com- 
pleted. The  new  dining  room,  the  Orangery  and  the  extension  to  the  offices  are  all 
shown.  Immediately  to  the  north,  however,  only  the  western  half  of  the  stable-yard 
buildings  survive  and  north  of  that  only  a few  isolated  buildings  of  the  farm  survive.  This 
tends  to  confirm  the  conjecture  that  by  1842  the  new  Home  Farm  was  still  not  fully 
operational  and  that  parts  of  the  old  stable /farm  complex  were  still  required  to  service 
the  Hall.  On  the  very  edge  of  the  photocopy  the  Camellia  House  is  depicted,  implying 
that  Wyatt’s  Camellia  House  was  built  and  then  greatly  altered  in  the  1870s.  How  Ms 
Power  came  into  possession  of  the  map,  why  her  tutors  failed  to  notice  the  uniqueness 
of  her  presentation  and  what  happened  to  the  map  thereafter  are  a series  of  irritating 
mysteries.  It  would  show  Bretton  village  in  the  middle  of  its  final  transition  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries. 


4L  BEA/C2/B11/42. 
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The  demolition  of  the  original  stables  and  the  eventual  adoption  of  the  Basevi  scheme 
aborted  the  attempt  to  build  Brakenridge  a new  office  adjacent  to  the  Hall.  Estate  surveys 
undertaken  in  1810,  1829  and  1849  show  that  the  Estate  Office  that  survives  today, 
beside  the  Barnsley  Road  on  the  edge  of  the  village,  came  into  existence  sometime 
between  1830  and  1849  (a  view  of  Holt’s  map  would  narrow  this  time  window).42  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  credit  Basevi  with  this  rather  daunting  creation.  It  looks  more 
homely  from  the  back  because  the  rear  premises  were  actually  the  home  of  the  clerk  to 
the  estate.  Thomas  Wentworth  Beaumont  died  in  December  1848  and  Thomas 
Richardson  died  c.  1851.  Finally  in  1852  the  new  owner,  Wentworth  Blackett  Beaumont, 
accepted  James  Richardson’s  tender  to  complete  a reduced  scheme  for  the  stables.  There 
were  to  be  no  additional  buildings,  the  curtain  wall  would  be  extended  far  enough  west 
from  the  gate  to  the  coach  house  yard  to  accommodate  a colonnaded  ride  along  the  west 
face,  then  the  curtain  wall  and  ride  would  return  along  the  south  face  to  join  the  main 
stable  block.43  All  this  work  was  knocked  about  by  the  Army  during  the  Second  World 
War  and  finally  demolished  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council  on  safety  grounds.  In 
August  1844  Basevi  wrote  to  Brakenridge  enclosing  ‘Richardson’s  Account  to  29  July’ 
and  promising  to  visit  Bretton  ‘as  soon  as  I am  quite  strong’.  His  last  communication 
was  a letter  dated  October  1844  deprecating  a proposal  to  demolish  his  cupola  on  the 
stable  block.44  The  cupola  survived  except  for  the  fact  Basevi  had  intended  that  it  should 
stand  on  four  square  pillars  some  10  ft  high,  thereby  mimicking  the  monumental  arched 
gateway  to  the  stable  yard  when  viewed  from  the  east. 

Finally  to  return  to  the  mystery  of  Atkinson’s  extended  kitchen  wing.  Inspection  of  the 
kitchen  wing  as  it  survives  today  shows  that  it  was  built  in  two  halves  with  the  western 
end  looking  more  recent  than  the  rest.  Basevi’s  remit  included  the  demolition  of  all 
surviving  Atkinson  work  and  there  is  plenty  of  documentary  evidence  for  the  fact  that 
he  made  several  proposals  for  replacement  buildings.  Apart  from  the  new  Orangery  none 
of  them  were  built.  It  is  pure  conjecture  but  it  could  be  that  Basevi  also  demolished  100 
ft  of  the  old  kitchen  wing  and  replaced  it  with  a modernised  block  only  50  ft  long.  There 
remains  one  other  mystery.  Atkinson  designed  and  installed  the  two-storey  bow  in  the 
south  face  of  the  Mansion.  It  was  still  only  two  storeys  in  the  1820s,  long  after  Wyatt 
had  gone.  When  was  the  bow  raised  through  a third  storey  to  roof  level  and  equipped 
with  a balustrade?  Was  it  Basevi  tidying  up  after  extending  the  Chamber  level  over  the 
Music  Room/Library  and  equipping  that  with  a balustrade  or  was  it  some  unknown  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century  working  for  Wentworth  Blackett  Beaumont?  There  is  no 
evidence  either  way. 

George  Basevi  worked  at  Bretton  for  at  least  ten  years,  twice  as  long  as  any  of  his 
predecessors,  and  his  impact  on  what  has  survived  of  the  overall  complex  was  probably 
greater  than  that  of  Wyatt.  In  any  case,  Basevi  destroyed  the  best  of  Wyatt  and  severely 
modified  the  rest. 

EPILOGUE 

In  1948  the  Beaumonts,  or  the  Viscounts  Allendale  as  they  had  become,  sold  the  Hall 
and  the  immediately  surrounding  grounds  and  lakes  to  the  West  Riding  County  Council 
who  converted  it  into  a Teacher  Training  College  which  matured  into  the  University 
College  of  Bretton  Hall  as  it  is  today.  During  the  negotiation  of  the  sale  the  West  Riding 


42-  BEA/G2/Bks  3,  7 and  9. 

43  BEA/C2/MPD19/30  and  31. 
44-  BEA/C2/B3/231  and  228. 
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Architects  Department  prepared  a full  set  of  structural  plans  and  elevations.45  T hese 
provide  a complete  picture  of  the  Bretton  Hall  complex  as  it  was  in  the  early  1940s,  as 
noted  above  even  preserving  the  1930s  room  descriptions.  They  provide  the  first  detailed 
depiction  of  the  cellar  layout.  The  cellars  under  the  Mansion  conform  more  or  less  to 
the  original  layout  of  the  Mansion  ground  floor.  The  cellars  under  the  offices  conform 
fairly  well  to  the  layout  of  Lindley’s  ground  floor  design.  This  implies  that  cellars  were 
built  under  the  Mansion  during  its  construction  in  the  1720s  and  that  Lindley  constructed 
cellars  under  his  offices  in  the  1790s.  WRCC  records  a ‘void’  under  Wyatt’s  Anteroom 
but  otherwise  there  seem  to  have  been  no  cellars  constructed  under  Wyatt’s  various 
extensions  at  ground  level.  This  suggests  that,  prior  to  Basevi,  a tunnel  under  the  30  ft 
corridor  at  ground  level  connected  the  two  sets  of  cellars.  Basevi  changed  all  this.  Under 
his  new  Dining  Room  he  constructed  an  equally  large  ‘Wine  Cellar’.  Then,  as  he  extended 
the  offices  northward,  he  constructed  corresponding  cellars  under  each  stage. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  conclude  with  some  discussion  and  personal  opinions  of  the 
Bretton  Hall  complex  as  it  is  today.  The  topography  dictates  that  medium  to  long  vistas 
of  the  Bretton  complex  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  southern  arc.  The  only  modern 
works  that  intrude  into  these  views  are  the  Halls  of  Residence  built  immediately  north- 
east of  the  Hall  c.  i960.  A felicitous  choice  of  materials  aided  by  the  weathering  process 
has  meant  that  today  the  visual  clash  between  the  Mansion  and  the  Halls  is  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  that  between  the  Mansion  and  the  Wyatt/Basevi  west  wing  on  the 
other  side.  Practicalities  dictated  that  all  other  new  works  were  immediately  north  of  the 
Hall  complex.  Here  the  topography  hides  most  of  them  behind  the  earlier  structure; 
indeed  some  are  partially  ‘bunkered’  into  the  hillside.  These  buildings  can  only  be  seen 
and  appreciated  from  relatively  close  to.  A few  buildings  could  be  condemned  as  examples 
of  the  1960s  ‘brutality’  style,  but  fortuitously  these  have  been  masked  both  by  later  more 
sensitively  designed  buildings  and  by  the  maturing  of  trees  planted  around  them. 
However,  one  of  the  earliest  new  structures  was  a theatre/ assembly  hall  built  in  the  early 
1 950s.  This  building  effectively  replaced  the  demolished  west  colonnade  of  what  had 
been  the  stable  yard.  Quite  unusually  for  its  time  it  faces  up  to  Basevi’s  monolithic  stable 
block  with  neither  affectation  nor  discord. 
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YORKSHIRE  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

By  John  Roach 


Nineteenth-century  Englishmen  devoted  a great  deal  of  thought  and  energy  to  the  reform 
of  charitable  trusts.  The  most  important  pioneer  was  Henry  Brougham.  His  House  of 
Commons  motion  for  a select  committee  on  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis 
(1816)  broadened  out  into  a national  enquiry  into  endowed  charities  which  lasted  for 
over  20  years  and  produced  a series  of  bulky  reports  covering  all  the  counties  of  England 
and  Wales.  These  volumes  are  baffling  in  their  size  and  complexity,  but  the  student  is 
greatly  helped  by  the  Analytical  Digest  compiled  in  1840  and  issued  a few  years  later.1 
The  original  remit  of  the  commissioners  had  been  restricted  to  educational  charities, 
though  this  was  later  extended.  They  computed  the  total  income  for  educational  purposes 
in  England  and  Wales  at  about  £312,500.  The  Digest  of  Schools  and  Charities  for  Education 
(1842)  gives  a summary  of  the  endowments,  county  by  county.  These  varied  enormously 
in  size  from  wealthy  grammar  school  foundations  to  small  sums  of  one  or  two  pounds 
per  annum  devoted  to  teaching  one  or  two  poor  children  to  read.2 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  look  at  the  endowed  schools  in  England’s  largest 
county,  Yorkshire,  principally  as  seen  through  the  enquiries  of  the  commissioners  in  the 
period  1820  to  1840.  The  Digest  of  1842  covers  both  the  grammar  schools  teaching  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  the  very  large  number  of  schools  which  taught  basic  literacy 
and  a little  numeracy  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  Yorkshire  towns  and  villages.  It  is  easy  to 
get  the  impression  from  the  text-books  that  the  education  of  ordinary  people  on  any 
extensive  scale  was  begun  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  by  the  propaganda  of  Joseph 
Lancaster  and  Andrew  Bell  and  their  successors,  the  British  and  National  Societies.  For 
Yorkshire  certainly  such  a statement  would  not  be  true.  Apart  from  the  grammar  schools, 
some  of  which  traced  their  foundations  to  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  a substantial 
tradition,  going  back  at  least  to  the  seventeenth  century,  of  founding  ‘petty’  schools  which 
provided  a basic  education  for  many  boys  and  some  girls.  It  has  been  traditional  to  link 
this  with  the  ‘Charity  School  Movement’  and  the  work  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,3  but  in  Yorkshire  there  was  a long-standing  history  of  local  interest 
in  education  which  did  not  owe  very  much  to  metropolitan  influences  like  those  stemming 
from  SPCK.4  It  is  clear  from  the  Digest  both  how  many  ‘petty’  schools  there  were  and 


K For  the  story  of  the  commission  see  David  Owen,  English  Philanthropy  1660-  i960  (1964),  pp.  182—97. 

2 References  to  Digest  of  Schools  and  Charities  for  Education  as  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into 
Chanties  (1842),  Command  Paper  435,  are  cited  as  follows: 

Digest  1 Grammar  Schools 

Digest  2 Schools  not  classical 

Digest  3 Charities  for  Education  not  attached  to  Endowed  Schools. 

Entries  which  are  divided  into  York  and  the  three  Ridings  appear  under  the  old  parishes  which  included 
the  places  concerned.  Occasionally  one  is  in  the  wrong  Riding. 

3 See  M.  G.  Jones,  The  Charity  School  Movement.  A Study  of  Eighteenth  Century  Puritanism  in  action  (1938, 
repr.  1964). 

4-  For  a recent  discussion  of  the  role  of  SPCK  in  Yorkshire  see  John  Roach,  A Regional  Study  of  Yorkshire 
Schools  1900-1820  (1998). 
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how  many  had  been  founded  in  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  the  Brougham 
enquiry. 

Yet  the  commissioners  could,  by  the  nature  of  their  remit,  tell  only  part  of  the  story. 
They  examined  endowed  schools,  classical  and  non-classical.  In  the  final  section  of  the 
Digest  on  charities  not  attached  to  endowed  schools  — they  reveal  something  about 
the  many  other  schools  run  by  independent  teachers  or  supported  by  local  subscriptions 
and  voluntary  rates.  A very  large  part  of  the  schooling  available  at  all  levels  in  Yorkshire 
in  1820,  as  in  all  the  other  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  was  provided  by  private 
enterprise.  Very  few  endowed  schools  were  supported  entirely  by  their  endowments.  Free 
or  subsidised  schooling  was  supplemented  by  fees  from  pay-scholars,  and  this  was  true 
both  of ‘petty’  and  of  grammar  schools.  In  addition,  in  the  200  years  before  1820,  there 
had  grown  up  a mass  of  private  schools  at  all  levels  from  the  expensive  boarding  schools 
to  the  few  village  children  gathered  round  a ‘dame’  who  was  little  more  than  a child 
minder.  Such  private  enterprise  educated  both  boys  and  girls;  indeed  for  girls  this  was  a 
very  large  part  of  the  available  provision.  Though  the  Digest  throws  some  light  on  schools 
such  as  these,  most  of  them  escaped  its  surveillance.  More  light  is  thrown  on  them  by 
the  slightly  earlier  Yorkshire  Day  School  Returns  of  1815  which  will  be  discussed  later.5 6 

It  is  possible  to  calculate  the  total  income  of  educational  endowments  in  Yorkshire 
since,  in  the  returns,  the  income  of  each  charity  is  given.  The  totals,  which  follow  here, 
are  likely  to  be  an  under-estimate.  In  a very  few  cases  no  income  is  cited  at  all.  A more 
serious  omission  is  that  no  sums  appear  to  be  included  for  the  value  of  the  school-houses, 
and  occasionally  mention  is  made  of  land  occupied  by  the  schoolmaster  but  no  notional 
rent  is  included  for  it.  However,  as  a broad  guide,  the  figures  are  valuable  and  interesting; 
they  are  given  riding  by  riding. 


Annual  Income6 


York/East  Riding 

North  Riding 

West  Riding 

Grammar  schools 

lyij  17 

2 

23!3 

19 

6 

10928 

2 

5 

Schools  not  classical 

1722  19 

8 

925 

7 

2 

6018 

12 

1 

Charities  not  attached 

748  1 2 

2 

523 

1 2 

5 

863 

14 

6 

to  endowed  schools 

4^9  9 

0 

3762 

l9 

1 

0 

CO 

9 

0 

A grand  total  for  the  whole  county  of  £25,762 

17 s.  id. 

The  balance  between  the  ridings  is  very  much  what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
poor  and  remote  North  Riding  has  the  lowest  total.  The  small  but  thickly  settled  East 
Riding  has  comparatively  high  figures.  The  West  Riding,  with  both  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural wealth,  has  the  highest  total  of  the  three.  The  other  note-worthy  feature  of  the 
Yorkshire  returns  for  education  is  the  substantial  share  of  the  whole  represented  by  schools 
not  classical  and  charities  not  attached  to  endowed  schools  — all  of  it  money  devoted 
to  basic  elementary  education.  The  classical  schools  claimed  £14,959  T95-  I(^A  the  other 
two  groups  £10,802  18.  o d.  Indeed  in  the  East  Riding  the  elementary  schools  group  was 
the  larger  of  the  two:  £2,471  ns.  10 d.  against  £1,717  17 s.  2 d. 

5-  See  below  pp.  188  89,  and  also  Digest  of  Parochial  Returns  Parliamentary  Paper  HC  1819,  ix  and  Abstract 
of  Education  Returns'.  1833  Parliamentary  Paper  HG  1835,  xliiu 

6-  Calculated  from  Digest  of  Schools  and  Charities  for  Education  (1842).  For  Charities  not  attached  to  endowed 
schools  see  below  pp.  188,  189  90 
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The  total  number  of  grammar  schools  in  the  county  recorded  in  the  Digest  is  102:  City 
of  York/East  Riding  12,  North  Riding  27,  West  Riding  63. 7 This  is  almost  twice  as  many 
as  the  53  grammar  schools  listed  in  Nicholas  Carlisle’s  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  of  1818. 8 
The  number  of  grammar  schools  given  in  different  sources  always  varies.  Many  of  the 
smaller  schools  were  ‘grammar’  only  in  name,  and  different  compilers  drew  their  lines 
in  different  places.  The  endowments  listed  in  the  Digest  varied  greatly  in  value.  Among 
the  wealthiest  were,  in  the  East  Riding,  Pocklington  (£1,020  95.  8 ff),  and  in  the  West 
Riding  Rishworth  (par.  Halifax)  (£1,829  lls • 4^-)>  Leeds  (£1,674  l7s • 4^-)  and 
Giggleswick  (£1,142  12s.  2d).  In  the  middle  ranges  were,  in  the  North  Riding,  Richmond 
(£337  9u  4 d.),  and  in  the  West  Drax  (£480  or.  off),  Sedbergh  (£500  or.  off)  and  Skipton 
(£54 1 or.  off).  Rishworth  and  Drax  were  among  the  small  number  of  foundations  where 
children  were  maintained  as  well  as  educated.  Rishworth  had  been  founded  for  20 
children.  By  a Chancery  decree  of  1826,  25  boys  and  15  girls  were  to  be  admitted  into 
the  preparatory  school,  from  which  30  boys  were  to  be  taken  into  the  grammar  school.9 
At  Drax  12  boys  were  maintained,  clothed  and  educated,  and  from  80  to  100  children 
were  taught  free.10  At  the  smaller  foundation  of  Sherburn-in-Elmet  (income  £195  6r. 
8 ff)  six  orphans  were  maintained  and  clothed  and  there  were  about  20  pay-scholars.11 
Among  the  total  there  were  many  small  endowments  of  £50  or  less.  The  smallest,  Wragby 
(WR),  had  a rent-charge  of  £6  55.  off  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
In  it  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  were  taught  reading,  writing  and  accounts.  ‘School 
never  known  to  have  been  practically  used  as  a grammar  school’.12 

In  fact  the  small  endowed  schools  like  Wragby  were  simply  village  elementary  schools. 
It  is  true  that,  in  general,  the  more  successful  schools  were  supported  by  the  larger 
endowments.  Richmond,  Leeds,  Giggleswick  and  Sedbergh,  for  example,  all  had  dis- 
tinguished histories,  but  wealth  did  not  always  buy  success.  Little  in  terms  of  educational 
results  had  come  from  the  wealth  of  Rishworth,  a fairly  recent  foundation  of  17  24. 13  At 
Kirkleatham  (NR)  with  an  income  of  £350  the  school  had  long  ceased  to  exist,  though 
salaries  were  still  being  paid  to  the  master  and  usher.14  Pocklington,  with  its  very  large 
endowment,  had  come  under  the  highly  critical  scrutiny  of  the  select  committee  on  the 
education  of  the  lower  orders  (1818).  They  had  found  very  few  boys,  a building  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  and  strong  local  criticism  of  the  headmaster.  In  1828  there  were  17 
boys  in  the  school.15  On  the  other  hand  its  neighbour,  Beverley,  with  total  endowments 
of  £ 1 2 a year,  had  been  a very  successful  school  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
had  attracted  the  sons  of  leading  East  Riding  families. 

The  prominent  classical  schools  were  quite  small.  Leeds,  with  about  100  scholars  who 
were  taught  classics  and  mathematics,  was  the  largest  of  them.16  Ripon  had  17  boys  on 
the  foundation  and  51  pay-scholars  including  44  boarders.17  Skipton  had  about  70  includ- 
ing some  ten  boarders.18  Richmond,  one  of  the  more  distinguished  schools  of  the  day 


'•  The  total  number  of  endowments  recorded  is  103,  but  two  of  these  relate  to  one  school  (Beverley). 

8 Nicholas  Carlisle,  A Concise  Description  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  in  England  and  Wales  2 vols  (1818, 
repr.  1972).  The  Yorkshire  entries  are  in  vol.  11,  pp.  778  -920. 

9-  Digest  1 p.  148. 

10-  Ibid.  p.  146. 
n-  Ibid.  p.  154. 

12-  Ibid.  p.  156. 

13-  Roach,  Yorkshire  Schools , p.  226. 

14-  Digest  1 p.  139  (1822). 

15-  Roach,  Yorkshire  Schools  pp.  194  -96;  Digest  1 p.  135. 

16  Digest  1 p.  150  (1826). 

17  Ibid.  p.  152  (1820). 

18-  Ibid.  p.  154  (1827). 
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under  the  mastership  of  James  fate,  had  about  18  free  and  32  pay-scholars.19  Bradford, 
a school  of  the  middle  rank,  had  16  boys  on  the  foundation  and  eight  pay-scholars 
including  seven  boarders.  Seven  boys  learned  classics  under  the  headmaster;  the  usher 
taught  other  branches  of  instruction  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin.20 

The  grammar  school  curriculum  of  the  time  was  more  varied  than  at  first  appears. 
The  legal  decision  which  is  often  cited  as  having  immobilised  the  process  of  curriculum 
change  was  that  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  in  1805  when  he  laid  down  that  Leeds 
Grammar  School  was  ‘a  Free  Grammar  School  for  teaching  Grammatically  the  Learned 
Languages  according  to  Dr  JOHNSON’S  definition’.21  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  returns 
in  the  Digest  that  Eldon’s  dictum  did  not  describe  the  general  practice  of  the  Yorkshire 
grammar  schools  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  There  certainly  were  schools  in  which 
the  classics  predominated.  There  were  others  in  which  some  boys  learned  the  classics  - 
principally  Latin  — and  many  more  in  which  for  years  classics  had  not  been  taught  at 
all.  Instead  of  thinking  of  a pattern  of  primarily  classical  schooling,  we  need  to  think,  in 
curriculum  terms,  of  a much  more  varied  economy  in  which  the  share  of  the  classics  was 
growing  steadily  less  as  time  went  on. 

There  were  many  so-called  grammar  schools  in  which  classics  were  not  taught  at  all. 
In  the  East  Riding  at  Bridlington  there  were  20  poor  children,  and  the  master  was  not 
qualified  to  teach  Latin.22  At  Sancton  classics  had  not  been  taught  within  living  memory.23 
In  the  North  Riding  at  Catterick  the  school  had  not  been  maintained  as  a grammar 
school  since  1796,  and  there  was  no  demand  for  classical  instruction.24  At  Shipton  (par. 
Overton)  the  school  had  formerly  been  well  attended  as  a grammar  school,  but  there 
had  been  no  applications  for  the  classics  for  many  years,  though  the  master  had  always 
been  qualified  to  teach  them.25  At  Hemsworth  (WR),  since  there  was  no  demand  for 
instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  master’s  office  had  become  a sinecure,  and  an  usher 
was  employed  to  give  elementary  instruction.26 

The  Hemsworth  case  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  more  careful  examination.  The 
school  was  reported  on  in  1828.  The  master,  the  Rev.  John  Simpson,  had  been  appointed 
in  1801  when  he  was  also  master  of  the  parallel  foundation  of  Archbishop  Holgate’s 
hospital  in  the  same  place.  Simpson  as  master  of  the  school  received  the  whole  income 
from  the  estate  (about  £170),  but  he  had  never  had  any  free  scholars  in  grammatical 
and  classical  learning.  He  had  occasionally  had  private  pupils  but  not  in  more  recent 
years.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  school  had  been  conducted  for  many  years  as  a 
grammar  school,  and  Simpson’s  predecessor  had  also  had  no  free  scholars.  Successive 
masters  had  however  appointed  an  usher  who,  at  the  time  of  the  enquiry,  taught  reading, 
writing  and  accounts  to  about  50-60  children  in  the  schoolroom.  The  master  allowed 
the  usher  £24  a year  and  permitted  him  to  keep  the  'quarterage’  which  the  children 
paid,  for  the  elementary  subjects  were  not  taught  free.  The  comments  made  in  the  report 
reflect  the  difficulties  in  achieving  any  effective  reform.  There  was  considerable  dissatis- 
faction among  the  inhabitants  that  fees  had  to  be  paid  for  the  elementary  subjects, 
whereas  classical  instruction,  which  they  did  not  want,  would  have  been  free.  The  master- 
ship had  become  a sinecure,  and  the  institution  was  of  very  little  public  benefit.  However, 

19-  Ibid,  p 140  (1822);  for  James  Tate  see  J.  Roach,  A History  of  Secondary  Education  in  England  1800- i8yo 
(1986),  pp.  78-79- 

20-  Digest  1 p.  144  (1837). 

21-  N.  Carlisle,  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  n,  845. 

22-  Digest  1 p.  134  (1823). 

23-  Ibid.  p.  135  (1824). 

24-  Ibid.  p.  137  (1821). 

25-  Ibid.  p.  140  (1822). 

26-  Ibid.  p.  148  (1828).  See  Appendix  on  the  Return  for  Hemsworth  Grammar  School. 
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since  the  founder  Archbishop  Holgate  had  established  ‘a  free  school  for  grammatical 
instruction  in  the  learned  languages’,  the  commissioners  were  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  school  should  be  converted  into  an  institution  of  a different  character  in  which 
children  might  be  taught  the  elementary  subjects  without  charge.  Since  the  master  took 
no  part  in  the  teaching,  it  was  recommended  that  the  usher  should  be  paid  a more 
generous  salary,  particularly  since  the  value  of  the  school  estate  had  increased.  If,  the 
commissioners  concluded, 

by  the  consent  of  all  parties  interested  a free  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education  could  be  engrafted,  under  proper  authority, 
upon  the  institution,  it  seems  to  us  that  such  a measure  would  be  very  desirable.27 

No  doubt:  first  of  all,  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  such  an  agreement  could  be 
achieved  among  the  local  parties.  Secondly,  even  if  it  were,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Court  of  Chancery  would  have  accepted  such  changes.  The  problem  was  the  existence 
of  the  classical  grammar  school  and  its  pre-emptive  claim  on  the  endowment.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Hemsworth  were  saddled  with  a school  which  they  did  not  want  and  had  no 
real  chance  of  acquiring  one  which  would  have  met  their  needs. 

In  some  schools  where  Latin  had  survived,  only  a few  children  learnt  it;  in  the  North 
Riding  five  out  of  50  at  Kirkby  Ravensworth,  two  out  of  34  at  Hartforth  (par.  Gilling).28 
In  the  West  Riding  five  out  of  50  scholars  learnt  Latin  at  Horton-in-Ribblesdale.  At 
Almondbury  in  the  woollen  district,  instruction  in  the  classics  was  not  often  needed;  not 
more  than  five  grammar  scholars  had  been  admitted  on  the  foundation  in  the  previous 
five  years.29  In  general,  the  commissioners  simply  recorded  what  teaching  was  given  in 
a particular  school,  but  occasionally  they  expressed  a wish  to  modify  it.  At  Haworth  (par. 
Bradford)  the  master  was  competent  to  teach  Latin,  but  there  was  no  demand  for  it.  The 
master,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son,  taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  free  to  about 
200  boys  and  girls,  some  of  whom  were  very  young  and  were  learning  the  alphabet.  It 
was  recommended  that  some  restrictions  as  to  age  and  to  the  ability  of  children  to  read 
before  they  were  admitted  should  be  introduced.30  Another  West  Riding  school  where 
classical  teaching  had  been  given  up  was  Penistone.  The  trustees  were  advised,  at  the 
next  vacancy,  to  appoint  a man  qualified  to  teach  a grammar  school,  with  provision 
being  made  for  teaching  elementary  subjects  as  well.31 

By  1820  the  whole  landscape  of  English  education  was  being  profoundly  altered  by 
the  growth  of  the  schools  of  the  National  and  British  societies,  which  were  eventually  to 
provide  the  basis  for  a national  system  of  elementary  education.  It  is  clear  from  the  Digest 
that  in  some  places  the  traditional  endowments  were  being  used  to  support  these  new 
schools.  This  was  much  more  common  among  the  non-classical  schools,  but  there  are 
some  examples  among  the  grammar  schools  as  well.  At  Bedale  (NR)  the  school  had  been 
conducted  as  a Latin  and  English  school  with  classics  for  some  scholars  and  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  for  others.  Since  1816  it  had  been  conducted  as  a National  school 
and  70—80  boys  were  taught  free  ‘on  the  Madras  system’,  the  system  of  mutual  instruction 
promoted  by  the  National  Society.  The  old  school-house,  which  had  become  disused, 
was  kept  in  repair  in  case  it  should  again  be  required  for  classical  teaching.32  At  Birstall 


27 ■ igth  Report  of  Commissioners  to  inquire  concerning  Charities  (1828),  pp.  554-55. 

28-  Digest  1 pp.  iso  (1822),  128  (1822). 

29-  Ibid.  p.  149  (1826),  142  (1827). 

30-  Ibid.  p.  145  (1827). 

31  Ibid.  p.  151  (1827);  Hr  the  dissensions  at  Penistone  about  the  nature  and  function  of  the  school  see 
Roach,  Yorkshire  Schools , pp.  184-  86. 

32-  Digest  1 p.  136  (1822). 
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(WR)  a small  endowment  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century  had  provided  for  teaching 
six  poor  children.  The  same  number  were,  at  the  time  of  the  enquiry,  being  taught  free 
in  the  National  school  established  in  1819. 33 

At  Hatfield  (WR)  the  school,  designed  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  had  been  suspended. 
It  was  planned  to  re-open  it  on  the  National  system  for  the  education  of  poorer  children, 
though  such  a step  naturally  raised  serious  problems  about  the  legal  status  of  the  school. 
The  endowment  (£13  7 s.  8 d.  annually)  was  tiny.  Mr  Procter,  who  had  been  both  master 
and  incumbent  of  the  living,  had  given  up  the  grammar  school  to  his  assistant  Mr  Liddell, 
who  went  on  teaching  in  the  schoolroom  after  Procter’s  death  in  1801,  but  had  never 
been  formally  appointed  master.  Procter’s  successor  as  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fox, 
had  been  appointed  master,  but  had  never  taught  any  children  because  he  did  not  obtain 
possession  of  the  school-room  where  Mr  Liddell  lived  and  taught  until  his  death  in  1827 
at  the  time  of  the  enquiry.  No  action  had  been  taken  against  him  because  of  the  heavy 
costs  involved  in  an  action  for  ejectment.  It  was  proposed  after  Liddell’s  death  that  the 
grammar  school  should  be  consolidated  with  Travis’s  charity  to  create  a school  to  be 
managed  on  the  National  system.  The  commissioners  thought  that  this  plan  was  objec- 
tionable on  principle  because  of  the  classical  nature  of  the  grammar  school  foundation, 
but  in  practice  it  seemed  that  there  was  no  alternative.  The  emoluments  of  the  grammar 
school  master  were  tiny,  and  there  was  no  demand  for  classical  learning  among  the 
parishioners  of  Hatfield.  'Under  such  circumstances  it  does  not  appear  that  the  execution 
of  the  design  in  contemplation  should  be  interfered  with’.34 

The  issues  raised  in  many  of  these  cases  brings  up  the  general  question  how  far 
grammar  schools  were  ‘free’  and  what  fees  were  charged  in  them.  Each  foundation  had 
its  own  rules,  but  as  a generalisation  it  is  true  to  say  that  free  teaching  was  generally 
restricted  either  to  certain  subjects  or  to  a limited  number  of  scholars.  At  Thorne  (WR) 
ten  of  the  poorest  boys  were  taught  English,  writing  and  accounts  free. 3:3  At  Batley  (WR) 
60  children  of  the  parish  were  taught  classics,  English,  reading  and  writing  free,  but  a 
charge  was  levied  for  arithmetic.36  At  Scorton  (par.  Bolton-upon-Swale  NR)  Latin  gram- 
mar was  taught  free,  but  there  was  a charge  — higher  for  boys  from  outside  the  parish 
for  English,  writing  and  arithmetic.37  At  Dent  (par.  Sedbergh  WR)  Latin  and  grammar 
(?Latin  grammar)  were  free  to  sons  of  inhabitants,  but  there  was  a charge  for  English, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.38  These  examples  give  some  idea  of  the  general  pattern. 
Sometimes,  as  at  Masham  (NR)  and  Knaresborough  (WR)  there  were  no  free  scholars 
at  all.39  At  Hull  all  the  boys  paid,  sons  of  burgesses  at  a lower  rate  than  non-freemen.40 

All  successful  schools,  town  or  village,  large  or  small,  contained  a substantial  proportion 
of  fee-payers,  whatever  the  precise  rules  of  the  foundation  about  free  tuition.  At  Kilham 
(ER)  there  were  80-100  children  in  the  school,  between  20  and  30  of  them  boarders  and 
pay-scholars.41  At  Lady  Lumley’s  school,  Thornton  (NR)  there  were  36  day  scholars  and 
19  boarders,  of  whom  15  were  taught  classics.42  At  Sedbergh,  a very  prominent  school, 
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Ibid.  p.  144  (1827). 

Ibid.  p.  148  (1827);  1 8th  Report  of  Commissioners  (1828),  pp.  618-19. 
Digest  1 p.  155  (1827). 

Ibid.  p.  143  (1827). 

Ibid.  p.  137  (1821). 

Ibid.  p.  153  (1825). 

Ibid.  p.  140  (1821), 

Ibid.  p.  134  (1832). 

Ibid.  p.  134  (1823). 

Ibid.  p.  156  (1822). 


p.  150 


1820) 


Pickering  Lythe  (Thornton  Dale  NR) 


The  Digest  mistakenly  puts  this  school  in  the  West  Riding.  It  was  at  Thornton  in 
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there  were  33  boarders  and  only  six  local  boys.43  Pay-scholars  and  boarders,  where  they 
could  be  obtained,  were  essential  to  provide  the  master  with  an  adequate  income  and  to 
supplement  the  endowment.  In  a few  cases  girl-pupils  are  mentioned,  though  only  in  the 
case  of  foundations  which  were  really  local  elementary  schools  like  Haworth  (par. 
Bradford)  and  Rawdon  (par.  Guiseley),  both  in  the  West  Riding.44  At  Easingwold  (NR), 
founded  in  1781,  30  boys  and  30  girls  were  taught  free.  All  learnt  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  The  boys  also  learnt  Latin  and  book-keeping.45  There  were  also  girls  in  the 
preparatory  school  at  Rishworth  under  the  Chancery  scheme  of  1826. 46 

It  was  rare  in  the  reports  to  specify  the  schoolmaster’s  qualifications.  Where  they  are 
cited,  they  normally  take  the  form  given  in  these  examples:  ‘Master  of  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  unbeneficed;  usher  to  have  no  cure  but  in  the  church  of 
Wakefield,  with  consent  of  the  governors’.47  An  honest  and  learned  grammar  school- 
master, conformable  to  the  Church  of  England’.48  A priest  not  beneficed  and  learned 
and  skilled  in  grammar’.49  The  frequently  expressed  concern  that  the  master  should  not 
hold  a benefice  related  to  the  fear  that  his  parochial  duties  would  lead  the  master  to 
neglect  the  school.  Sometimes  difficulties  arose  where  the  master  was  unable  to  do  his 
work  through  old  age  or  incapacity.  At  Scorton  (NR)  the  master  had  formerly  taken 
boarders,  but  had  ceased  to  do  so  because  of  his  advanced  age.50  At  Slaidburn  (WR)  the 
master  was  too  old  to  attend  the  school  at  all.51  At  Gargrave  (WR)  the  master  was 
incapacitated  through  ill  health  and  was  about  to  resign.  New  trustees  were  to  be 
appointed  and  the  school  placed  under  proper  regulations.52  But  the  resignation  of  a 
master  did  not  necessarily  get  rid  of  the  problems  because,  if  he  were  paid  a pension, 
this  would  reduce  the  income  available  for  his  successor.  At  Kirkby-in-Cleveland  (NR) 
it  had  been  found  that  the  master  could  not  be  removed  without  considerable  expense, 
and  he  resigned  on  receiving  an  annuity  of  £12.  This  was  almost  a quarter  of  the 
endowment  income  of  £51  55.  o d.53 

The  most  serious  and  most  common  problem  affecting  the  masters  of  grammar  schools 
was  the  practice  (to  coin  an  ugly  word)  of ‘deputization’,  where  the  nominal  master  took 
a large  part  of  the  salary  and  sometimes  the  master’s  house  as  well,  but  appointed 
someone  of  lower  standing  to  do  the  work.  The  case  of  Hemsworth  Grammar  School 
has  already  been  examined.  Sometimes,  as  at  Worsbrough  (par.  Darfield  WR),  Rawdon 
(par.  Guiseley  WR),  and  Ilkley  (WR)  the  vicar  or  curate  was  the  schoolmaster,  but  the 
work  was  done  by  an  usher  or  deputy.  It  is  fair  to  point  out  that  in  the  first  two  cases 
the  assistant  received  the  emoluments.54  At  Fockerby  (par.  Adlingfleet  WR)  the  patrons 
of  the  school  were  the  master  and  fellows  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge.  The  master, 
who  was  a member  of  that  college,  did  not  teach  himself,  but  left  the  duties  to  an 
assistant.55  In  all  these  cases  the  usher/ assistant  may  have  been  perfectly  competent,  but 


43  Ibid.  p.  153  (1825,  1827). 

44-  Ibid.  p.  145  (1827),  p.  147  (1826). 

45-  Ibid.  p.  138  (1821). 

46-  Ibid.  p.  148  (1827),  and  see  also  above  p.  177. 

47-  Digest  1 p.  156  (1827). 

48-  Ibid.  p.  138  (1837)  (Kirkby-in-Cleveland  NR). 

49  Ibid.  p.  130  (1822)  (Kirkby  Ravensworth  NR). 

50-  Ibid.  p.  137  (1821). 

51  Ibid.  p.  155  (1826). 

52-  Ibid.  p.  146  (1825). 

53-  Ibid.  p.  139  (1837). 

54-  Ibid.  p.  145  (1827)  (Worsbrough);  p.  147  (1826)  (Guiseley);  p.  149  (1829)  (Ilkley). 

55-  Ibid.  p.  142  (1827). 
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his  management  of  the  school  is  likely  to  have  been  affected  by  the  fact  of  his  subordi- 
nate status. 

[’here  were  other  cases  which  savoured  much  more  of  real  abuse.  Sometimes,  as  at 
Drighlington  (par.  Birstall  WR),  the  whole  revenue  was  pledged  to  a man  who  had 
advanced  money  for  repairing  the  school-house.56  At  Barmby-on-the-Marsh  (par. 
Howden  ER)  the  endowment  of  £60  had  been  given  for  a minister  who  would  both 
perform  services  in  the  chapel  and  teach  a grammar  school.  The  vicar  of  Howden,  who 
held  the  post  at  Barmby,  neither  resided  nor  kept  a school.  It  had  been  agreed  between 
him  and  the  inhabitants  that  he  should  pay  £8  of  the  rent  towards  maintaining  an 
elementary  school,  but  the  school  was  suspended  for  want  of  a master.  It  is  possible  that 
no  one  was  tempted  to  teach  in  the  village  for  the  small  rewards  offered.57  At  Coxwold 
(NR)  the  commissioners  commented  on  the  bad  results  of  the  master  not  performing  the 
duties  of  the  school  himself.  The  incumbent  had  accepted  the  mastership  in  order  to 
have  the  use  of  the  school-house  and  premises.  The  children  were  taught  by  an  usher 
whom  he  appointed.  This  was  not  such  a gross  case  as  that  of  Hemsworth  because  the 
master  handed  over  the  whole  salary  to  the  usher  who  was  also  his  curate.  There  were 
some  free  scholars  who  were  taught  English  and  who  paid  for  writing  and  accounts. 
There  were  a few  boys  learning  Latin  and  the  usher  had  six  boarders.  Yet  the  com- 
missioners concluded: 

It  seems  to  us  incompatible  with  the  design  of  the  founder,  and  with  the  interest  and  character  of 
the  institution,  that  the  schoolhouse  and  premises  should  not  be  occupied  by  a school-master, 
appointed  to  instruct  the  boys  himself,  and  willing  to  perform  that  duty.58 

In  the  course  of  their  enquiries  the  commissioners  frequently  commented  on  legal 
issues  and  other  problems.  At  Giggleswick,  for  example,  they  questioned  the  legality  of 
the  school  statutes  of  1795  which  had  established  an  English  school  alongside  the  tra- 
ditional classical  curriculum.59  Many  of  these  observations  concerned  quite  simple  matters 
which  would  in  a later  generation  have  been  dealt  with  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act 
of  1853  and  its  successors.60  In  the  1820s  there  was  no  means  of  bringing  such  changes 
about  except  through  the  expensive  and  dilatory  machinery  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
which  generally  meant  that  nothing  was  done  at  all.  There  were  a few  schools  where 
income  considerably  exceeded  expenditure.  At  Drax  (WR),  for  example,  it  was  suggested 
that  an  annual  surplus  of  £225  should  be  spent  on  setting  up  infant  schools  in  the  four 
townships  of  the  parish.61  It  was  more  common  to  find  shortfalls  and  deficiencies  of 
various  kinds.  Sometimes,  as  at  Bingley  (WR),  there  was  a need  to  redistribute  resources 
between  different  sectors  of  the  same  charity.62  At  Scarborough  (NR)  there  was  an 
endowment  for  the  teaching  of  four  poor  scholars,  but  the  master  had  failed  to  admit 
them,  and  it  was  recommended  that  the  provision  should  he  put  into  effect.  On  the  other 
hand  another  benefaction  at  the  same  school  should  be  paid  to  the  master  from  whom 
it  had  been  withheld.63  At  Bradford  a quarterly  payment  had  been  charged  from  the 
foundation  boys  because  the  income  was  burdened  with  a debt  of  £500.  This  demand 
must  be  treated  as  temporary  only.64  And  it  was  noted  that  after  investigation  an  annual 

56-  Ibid.  p.  144  (1827). 

57 • Ibid.  p.  134  (1827). 

58-  Ibid.  p.  138  (1821);  6th  Report  of  Commissioners  (1821),  pp.  594  -95. 

59-  Digest  1 p.  146  (1825). 

60-  D.  Owen,  English  Philanthropy , pp.  202-  08. 

6L  Digest  1 p.  146  (1837). 

62-  Ibid.  p.  144  (1827). 

63-  Ibid.  p.  1 41  (1824). 

64-  Ibid.  p.  144  (1837). 
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payment  levied  by  the  Sedbergh  master  on  boys  not  born  in  the  town  or  parish  had  been 
discontinued.65 

These  observations  and  recommendations  by  the  commissioners  reflected  the  failings 
of  a system  which  had  remained  unregulated  for  far  too  long,  and  though  they  certainly 
demanded  attention,  they  did  not  generally  raise  issues  of  major  importance.  The 
Yorkshire  enquiries  into  grammar  schools,  though  they  revealed  a good  deal  of  confusion 
and  inefficiency,  uncovered  no  abuses  on  the  scale  of  the  ancient  almshouse  of  St  Gross 
at  Winchester,  where  the  Master,  after  supporting  the  inmates  and  maintaining  the 
building,  profited  by  an  income  of  about  £1,200  a year.66  One  serious  abuse  in  Yorkshire, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  was  that  of  Kirkleatham  where  the  school  had  ceased 
to  exist,  though  the  master  and  usher  continued  to  draw  their  salaries.  Some  of  the 
endowment  was  also  spent  on  petty  schools  within  the  parish.67  Another  serious  case  was 
that  of  another  North  Riding  school,  Guisborough,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  enquiry 
(reported  1822),  there  were  no  scholars  at  all.  Here  the  master,  the  Rev.  James  Wilcock, 
had  been  appointed  in  181 1.  Under  his  predecessors  the  school  had  enjoyed  a consider- 
able reputation  as  a grammar  school,  but  Wilcock  had  attracted  very  few  pupils  and 
since  1815  there  had  been  none.  In  1819  he  had  accepted  a curacy  at  Malton  30  miles 
distant  and  had  paid  only  occasional  visits  to  Guisborough  until  the  time  of  the  enquiry 
(September  1821)  when  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  school-house.  The  wardens 
had  threatened  to  reduce  his  salary  to  the  founder’s  original  grant  of  £10  unless  he  did 
so.  Wilcock  complained  that  there  had  been  strong  feeling  against  him,  and  that  he  had 
met  with  competition  from  other  schoolmasters.  Once  again,  as  at  Hemsworth,  there 
was  a local  grievance  that  an  English  education  was  not  free,  whereas  a classical  education, 
for  which  there  was  no  demand,  was.  The  bizarre  state  of  the  law  covering  these  problems 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  wardens  at  Guisborough  had  taken  legal  advice  about 
removing  the  master. 

They  were  advised,  however,  that  they  could  not  exercise  the  power  of  monition  and  privation, 
given  by  the  statutes  and  rules,  in  the  present  instance,  as  the  master  having  at  time  of  with- 
drawing himself  no  scholars,  was  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  neglecting  them,  for  which  offence 
the  remedy  is  provided.68 

The  scholars,  having  for  whatever  reasons  ceased  to  come,  could  not  be  neglected 
because  they  were  not  there! 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  grammar  schools  was  also  true  of  what  the 
Digest  calls  ‘schools  not  classical’,  the  town  and  country  elementary  schools.  The  total 
number  of  these  endowments  was  large:  York/East  Riding  41;  North  Riding  45;  West 
Riding  161,  a grand  total  of  247  as  against  the  Digest's  total  of  102  grammar  schools.  In 
the  North  Riding  there  were  comparatively  few  of  these  non-classical  endowed  schools. 
The  much  larger  numbers  in  the  West  Riding  reflect  a richer  and  more  populous  society 
where  there  was  already  a considerable  demand  for  the  skills  of  reading  and  writing. 
The  income  of  these  schools  was  generally  quite  small,  £100  or  much  less  and  in  some 
cases  under  £10.  Among  the  largest  of  them  were  the  charity  schools,  maintained  by  a 
mixture  of  endowment  and  subscription,  at  Leeds  and  Wakefield.  The  latter  educated 
and  clothed  75  boys  and  50  girls  and  had  an  annual  income  of  £503  11s.  o d.69  The 


65-  Ibid.  p.  153  (1825,  I^27)- 

66  D.  Owen,  English  Philanthropy  p.  196.  St  Cross  provided  Anthony  Trollope  with  some  of  the  material  for 
Hiram’s  Hospital  in  The  Warden  (1855). 

67-  See  entries  in  Digest  2 p.  324  (Kirkleatham  NR). 

68  Digest  1 p.  138;  8th  Report  of  Commissioners  (1822),  pp.  729  30. 

69-  Digest  2 p.  352  (1827). 
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Leeds  school,  with  an  income  of  £401  155.  o ff,  educated  and  clothed  80  girls.70  There 
were  two  substantial  foundations  at  Hull,  Cogan’s  school  for  girls  (£405  17 s.  8 d.)  and 
the  Marine  School,  maintained  by  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  to  train  boys  for 
the  sea  service  (£217  14 1 id.).71  There  were  residential  schools  with  good  incomes  like 
Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings’  school  at  Ledsham  (£298  4 s.  o d.),  which  supported  20  girls, 
and  Jepson’s  Hospital  at  Ripon  (£176  7 s.  3 d.),  which  supported  ten  boys.72  It  is  strange 
that,  though  the  Digest  included  the  large  charity  schools  at  Leeds  and  Wakefield  and  the 
smaller  one  at  Beverley,  it  did  not  include  the  similar  boys’  and  girls’  schools  at  York 
and  at  Sheffield.73 

Most  of  these  non-classical  schools  had  been  founded  by  individual  donors,  many  of 
them  on  a small  scale,  some  of  them  large  like  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  (1682-1739), 
whose  benefactions  were  scattered  generously  in  the  countryside  around  Leeds.74  But 
there  was  also  a strong  tradition  of  community  effort  and  subscription,  resting  on  a wide 
basis  of  local  support.  The  large  charity  schools  already  mentioned  were  themselves 
examples  of  this,  but  the  same  is  true  of  many  small  village  foundations.  Aid  was  provided 
in  many  different  ways.  Schools  were  sometimes  maintained  wholly  or  partly  by  subscrip- 
tion (Feetham  (par.  Grinton),  Providence  School,  Guisborough  in  the  North  Riding;77’ 
Stanbury  (par.  Bradford),  Gonisbrough  in  the  West  Riding).76  In  some  places  the  inhabi- 
tants built  the  school-house  (Melsonby  in  the  North  Riding77,  Kirkby  Overblow  in  the 
West  Riding78).  In  at  least  15  places,  scattered  over  all  three  ridings,  provisions  had  been 
made  for  the  endowment  of  the  school  when  the  parish  was  enclosed.79  There  is  a lot  of 
cumulative  evidence  from  different  sources  that  local  communities  were  closely  involved 
with  the  fate  of  their  local  schools  and  anxious  for  them  to  be  successful. 

A large  part  of  the  evidence  preserved  in  the  Digest  of  Schools  relates  to  finance  and 
property  matters.  On  the  one  hand  these  were  crucial  to  the  school’s  very  existence;  on 
the  other  they  provided  many  of  the  difficulties  and  controversies  involved  in  school 
management.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  Yorkshire  story  is  the  generous  giving  of 
many  individuals  to  ensure  that  the  children  of  their  parish  should  attain  at  least  basic 
literacy.  In  addition  to  the  gifts  of  wealthy  benefactors,  there  was  in  many  places  a 
widespread  popular  effort  by  the  local  community,  which  co-operated  with  the  parents 
who  paid  the  fees.  Charity  and  self-help  worked  together;  it  is  a mistake  to  look  at  them 
as  exclusive  the  one  of  the  other. 

A few  of  the  non-classical  schools  had  very  long  histories.  The  school  at  Acaster  Selby 
(par.  Stillingfleet),  described  as  ‘Foundation  unknown’,  must  be  the  distant  descendant 
of  the  college  established  there  by  Bishop  Robert  Stillington  (d.  1491).  Nicholas  Carlisle 


70-  Ibid.  p.  342  (1826). 

71-  Ibid.  p.  318  (1823),  P-  3C  (1823). 

72-  Ibid.  p.  342  (1828),  p.  345  (1820). 

73-  See  W.  B.  Taylor,  Blue  Coat  Grey  Coat.  The  Blue  Coat  and  Grey  Coat  Schools  and  St  Stephen’s  House  of  York 
iyoy-ig8g  (1997);  J-  Roach,  ‘The  Sheffield  Boys’  and  Girls’  Charity  Schools  1706-1962  \ Journal  of  Educational 
Administration  and  History , 31  no.  2 (July  1999),  114-29. 

74-  See  Digest  2 pp.  320  (Thorp  Arch),  327  (Aberford),  331  (Collingham),  337  (Harewood,  Wyke),  341 
(Ledsham  Boys’),  342  (Ledsham  Girls’),  344  (Pontefract  Charity).  For  an  account  of  Lady  Betty  herself  see 
Roach,  Yorkshire  Schools , pp.  227-30. 

75-  Digest  2 p.  323  (1822). 

76-  Ibid.  p.  330  (1827),  P-  33 1 ( 1 827 ). 

77  Ibid.  p.  324  (1821). 

78-  Ibid.  p.  340  (1820). 

79-  Those  noted  are  ER:  North  Gave,  South  Cave,  Walkington;  NR:  Appleton-le-Street,  Hudswell  (par. 
Catterick);  WR:  Armthorpe,  Berwick  (Barwick)-in-Elmet,  Cullingworth  (par.  Bingley),  Hambleton  (par. 
Brayton),  Wadsley  (par.  Ecclesfield),  Timble  (par.  Fewston),  Skelmanthorpe  (par.  Fligh  Hoyland),  Monk 
Fryston,  Shelley  (par.  Kirkburton),  Bramhope  (par.  Otley). 
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listed  it  as  a grammar  school,  though  he  received  no  reply  to  his  enquiries.80  The  school 
at  Tickhill,  which  received  an  annual  payment  from  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  had  been 
listed  when  the  chantries  were  dissolved  in  1548. 81  There  were  three  township  schools 
at  Ravensworth,  Dalton  and  Helwith  linked  with  Kirkby  Ravensworth  grammar  school, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1556.82  In  some  of  the  large  Yorkshire  parishes  there  were 
several  independent  endowments.  At  Ecclesfield,  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  West 
Riding,  there  were  no  less  than  eight  such  schools,  together  with  five  small  endowments 
for  teaching  children  not  linked  with  particular  schools.83 

The  questions  of  free  education  and  fee  paying  can  be  passed  over  quickly  because 
the  position  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  grammar  schools.  Some  children  were  taught 
free,  some  paid  fees,  some  schools  had  no  free  places  at  all.  The  commonest  pattern, 
once  again,  was  a mixture  of  free  children  and  fee  payers;  for  example,  at  Brandesburton 
(ER),  17  poor  children  were  taught  reading,  writing  and  accounts,  knitting  and  sewing 
free,  and  there  were  about  50  to  60  pay  scholars.84  Sometimes  the  number  of  children 
taught  free  was  linked  with  the  master’s  general  emoluments.  At  the  Kirkby  Ravensworth 
township  schools  one  child  was  educated  for  every  20U  of  salary  received  by  the  master.85 
At  Osset  (par.  Dewsbury  WR)  the  master  taught  ten  poor  children  in  return  for  the  use 
of  the  premises  and  the  profit  from  teaching  the  pay  scholars.86 

The  pupils  are  most  commonly  described  as  ‘scholars’  or  ‘children’,  and  there  is  no 
means  of  deciding  whether  they  were  boys  or  girls.  Sometimes  both  sexes  were  mentioned. 
Examples  are,  in  the  West  Riding,  Longwood  (par.  Eluddersfield)  (40  boys  and  girls)87 
and  Richardson’s  school,  Knaresborough  (30  boys  and  girls).88  At  Providence  school, 
Guisborough,  quite  a large  endowment,  there  were  50  boys  under  a master  and  40  girls 
under  a mistress.89  There  were  a few  examples  of  schools  for  girls  alone;  for  instance,  in 
the  West  Riding,  at  Batley,  Bolton-by-Bolland  (Bowland)  and  Penistone.90  Lady  Elizabeth 
blastings’  charity  school  at  Ledsham  has  already  been  mentioned.  Since  these  schools 
were  giving  basic  elementary  instruction,  there  is  not  a great  deal  to  say  about  the 
curriculum  offered.  It  was  generally  described  as  reading,  writing  and  accounts,  with 
sewing  and  knitting  for  girls,  plus  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Church 
Catechism.  In  a very  few  cases  only,  e.g.  Barkisland  (par.  Halifax  WR),  there  are  refer- 
ences to  children  being  taught  Latin  when  required.91  They  were  sometimes  apprenticed 
as  well  as  taught;  at  Wilson’s  school  in  the  city  of  York  20  poor  boys  were  instructed  and 
three  were  to  be  apprenticed  every  year.92  At  Wilson’s  school  and  in  some  others  the 
boys  were  clothed,  and  in  some  instances  given  books  and  stationery.93 

The  growth  of  the  National  Society  had  clearly  affected  the  non-classical  schools  more 
than  the  grammar  schools.  The  Digest  of  non-classical  schools  lists  at  least  17  such  schools 


80-  Digest  2 p.  319  (1823);  N.  Carlisle,  Endowed  Grammar  Schools , 11,  778. 

81-  Digest  2 p.  352  (1827);  Roach,  Yorkshire  Schools  p.  30. 

82-  Digest  1 p.  139  (1822),  Digest  2 p.  323  (1822). 

83  Digest  2 pp.  333-34;  Digest  3 p.  134. 

84-  Digest  2 p.  315  (1823). 

85-  Ibid.  p.  323  (1822). 

86-  Ibid.  p.  332  (1828). 

87-  Ibid.  p.  338  (1827). 

88-  Ibid.  p.  341  (1820). 

89-  Ibid.  p.  323  (1822). 

90-  Ibid.  pp.  329  (1827),  329  (i829)>  344  (1827). 

91-  Ibid.  p.  336  (1827). 

92  Ibid.  p.  314  (1820).  Other  examples  of  apprenticeships  are  (ER)  Sproatley  p.  319  (1823);  (WR)  Carlton 
p.  330  (1825),  Warmfield-with-Heath  p.  352  (1826). 

93  See  Digest  2 (ER)  pp.  316  (1823)  (Halsham),  320  (1824)  (Thorp  Arch,  actually  WR);  (NR)  p.  324  (1821) 
(Masham);  (WR)  pp.  337  (1829)  (Ramsden’s  School,  Elland  par.  Halifax),  p.  343  (1820)  (Nun  Monkton). 
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which  were  being  managed  on  the  ‘National’,  the  ‘Madras’  or  ‘Dr  Bell’s’  system,  different 
names  for  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  promoted  by  the  society.94  At  South  Cave 
(ER)  there  is  other  evidence  that  the  schoolmaster  had  probably  opposed  the  introduction 
of  the  National  system.95  At  Guisborough  the  Digest  noted  that  the  girls’  school  was 
already  being  conducted  on  that  method,  which  was  about  also  to  be  introduced  into 
the  boys’  school.96  At  High  Town,  Liversedge  (par.  Birstall  WR)  the  eighteenth-century 
endowed  school  had  been  united  with  the  National  school  established  in  1821. 97  Travis’s 
schools  at  Hatfield  and  Thorne  shared  in  a large  endowment  created  by  a will  of  1706; 
there  were  140  children  at  Hatfield  and  70  at  Thorne,  all  taught  under  the  National 
system.98  At  the  Clerk’s  School,  Skipton,  the  small  endowment  dating  from  a deed  of 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  was  applied  towards  paying  the  salary  of  the  parish  clerk 
as  master  of  the  boys’  National  school.99  This  inter-weaving  in  the  1820s  and  1830s  of 
the  old  and  the  new  deserves  to  be  noted. 

There  had  always  been  a close  link  between  the  Established  church  and  education, 
and  the  National  society,  a strongly  Anglican  body,  helped  to  maintain  that  tradition. 
There  were,  however,  a few  Nonconformist  endowed  schools,  most  of  them  in  the  West 
Riding.  The  Hollis  Trust  maintained  schools  at  Doncaster,  Rotherham  and  Sheffield.100 
At  Sheffield  the  teaching  of  girls  had  ceased,  and  it  was  recommended  that  this  should 
start  again  and  a mistress  be  appointed.  At  Elland  (par.  Halifax)  part  of  the  endowment 
which  supported  Brooksbank’s  school  was  paid  to  the  minister  of  the  Dissenting  congre- 
gation who  acted  as  schoolmaster.  In  the  commissioners’  view  the  trustees  had  considered 
the  charity  as  being  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  minister  than  for  the  school.101  At  Stanbury 
(par.  Bradford)  the  trustees  included  the  trustees  of  the  Baptist  chapel  at  Haworth,102 
and  at  Reeth  (par.  Grinton  NR)  the  trustees  were  nominated  at  the  monthly  meetings 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  though  the  parents  of  most  of  the  children  attending  the  school 
did  not  belong  to  that  body.103  At  Chaighley  school  Mitton  (WR)  the  foundation  con- 
tained both  Dissenting  and  Anglican  elements.  Some  of  the  trustees  were  elected  by 
ministers  of  Dissenting  congregations,  and  the  schoolroom  was  used  on  Sundays  by  a 
Dissenting  congregation  for  worship.  Yet  the  master  was  required  to  be  ‘a  sound  and 
orthodox  minister,  conformable  to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England’.104  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  these  different  elements  could  have  co-existed.  Perhaps  the 
requirements  about  the  master’s  qualifications  were  of  old  date  and  had  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  reports  on  the  non-classical  schools  do  not  include  much  criticism  of  the  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses.  One  example  is  that  ofjepson’s  hospital  at  Ripon,  where 
it  was  said  that  the  master  should  be  more  attentive  and  should  teach  the  boys  arith- 

94-  The  schools  are  (York/ER)  South  Cave,  Nether  Poppleton;  (NR)  Barningham,  Fremington  (par. 
Grinton),  Guisborough  (2  schools),  Romaldkirk;  (WR)  Liversedge  (par.  Birstall),  Hungrill  (par.  Bolton-by- 
Bolland),  Hatfield,  Penistone  Girls’,  Pontefract  Charity,  Skipton  (Clerk’s  School),  Thorne,  Thornhill,  Tickhill, 
Brampton  (par.  Wath). 

95-  The  Diary  of  Robert  Sharp  of  South  Cave.  Life  in  a Yorkshire  Village  1812-1837,  ed.  Janice  E.  Crowther  and 
Peter  A.  Crowther,  British  Academy,  Records  of  Social  and  Economic  History,  new  series  26  (1997), 
Introduction  pp.  xli-xliv. 

96-  Digest  2 p.  323  (1822). 

97 ■ Ibid.  p.  329  (1827). 

98  Ibid.  pp.  338  (1837),  351  (1837). 

"•  Ibid.  p.  350  (1827). 

10°-  Ibid.  pp.  333  (1827,  1828),  346  (1827),  348  (1828).  See  also  Malcolm  Mercer,  ‘The  Hollis  Educational 
Trust:  A Nonconformist  Contribution  to  Elementary  Education’,  Transactions  of  the  Hunter  Archaeological  Society 

12  (1983),  68-  81. 

10L  Digest  2 p.  337  (1829). 

102-  Ibid.  p.  330  (1827). 

103-  Ibid.  p.  323  (1822). 

104-  Ibid.  p.  343  (1826). 
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metic.105  There  are  a few  references,  though  not  so  many  as  in  the  case  of  the  grammar 
schools,  to  schools  which  were  taught  by  deputies  when  the  officially  appointed  master 
was  the  vicar  or  curate.  At  Cottingham  (ER)  the  minister  of  the  parish  was  schoolmaster 
with  a deputy  who  did  the  work.  This  had  led  to  complaints  from  the  parishioners  though 
the  commissioners  decided,  after  investigation,  that  the  children  were  well  taught,  and 
they  did  not  consider  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  compel  the  master’s  attendance.106 
On  the  other  hand  they  recommended  changes  at  Arksey-with-Bentley  (WR)  where  the 
vicar  was  master,  but  the  teaching  was  done  by  an  assistant  under  his  curate.  Since  the 
report  had  been  prepared  a new  schoolmaster  had  been  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  patron  of  the  school  and  the  vicar.107  At  Ripley  (WR)  the  school  was 
taught  by  the  curate’s  deputy.  No  comments  were  made  about  the  efficiency  of  the 
arrangement,  though  a case  was  certified  to  the  Attorney-General  about  the  general 
management  of  the  school  properties.108 

Most  of  the  general  comments  made  by  the  commissioners  relate  to  such  property 
matters.  Occasionally  the  schoolmaster’s  income  had  been  reduced  through  expenses 
incurred  in  managing  the  estate.  At  Ramsden’s  school,  Elland  part  of  the  income  was 
being  spent  in  paying  off  a debt  incurred  in  building  the  school  and  in  purchasing  a 
room  for  teaching  girls.  When  this  debt  had  been  re-paid,  the  schoolmaster’s  salary 
should  be  increased.109  Similarly  at  nearby  Rastrick  a large  part  of  the  income  had  been 
spent  on  re-building  the  school  and  a farm-house  and  cottages.110  At  Guiseley  (WR)  the 
master  was  entitled  to  a fair  rent  for  a property  let  at  a low  value.111  At  Wadsley  (par. 
Ecclesheld  WR)  a new  master  had  been  appointed  to  teach  as  many  children  free  as  the 
endowment  would  allow  plus  the  pay-scholars  ‘but  a difficulty,  it  is  stated,  has  arisen  in 
consequence  of  an  engagement  made  for  allowing  the  late  mistress  a large  portion  of  the 
income’.112  Note  ‘the  late  mistress’.  Though  most  of  the  references  are  to  masters,  there 
are  references  to  mistresses  as  well.  At  Elsternwick  school,  Humbleton  (ER),  a mistress 
taught  1 8 poor  children  reading,  knitting  and  sewing.113  At  Sproatley  (ER)  there  was 
both  a master  and  a mistress,  the  master  being  paid  to  teach  the  girls  writing  and 
accounts.1 14 

The  general  financial  problems  of  these  non-classical  schools  were  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  grammar  schools.  Lands  needed  to  be  re-valued  and  arrears  of  rent  recovered. 
Sometimes  rents  were  far  too  low;  for  example,  at  Rawcliffe  (par.  Snaith  WR),  property 
worth  £30  a year  had  been  let  on  a long  lease  for  £3.  The  lease  was  about  to  be 
surrendered  and  the  premises  let  on  fair  terms.1 15  Money  was  lost,  as  at  Dewsbury  Charity 
school,116  through  bankruptcies  or  through  injudicious  loans.  There  were  a few  cases  too 
of  more  serious  abuse.  At  Thorner  (WR)  the  school  lands  had  been  let  to  the  master  for 
2 1 years  at  a rent  below  their  real  value  in  compensation  for  expenses  which  he  had 
incurred.  The  master  had  retired  from  managing  the  school  and  his  assistant  had  been 
discharged,  but  had  kept  possession  of  the  premises.  He  had  however  given  them  up  as 


105-  Ibid.  p.  345  (1820). 

106-  Ibid.  p.  316  (1823). 

107-  Ibid.  p.  328  (1826). 

108-  Ibid.  pp.  344  -45  (1820). 

109-  Ibid.  p.  337  (1829). 

110-  Ibid.  p.  336  (1827). 

11L  Ibid.  p.  335  (1826). 

112-  Ibid.  p.  333  (1829). 

1 13-  Ibid.  p.  3 1 7 (1823). 

114-  Ibid.  p.  319  (1823). 

115-  Ibid.  p.  350  (1824). 

116-  Ibid.  p.  332  (1828). 
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the  result  of  the  enquiry.117  At  Timble  school,  Fewston  (WR),  no  school  had  been  kept 
for  thirty  years,  though  the  occupier  of  the  premises  was  ready  to  restore  them  if  repaid 
the  money  he  had  spent  on  them.118  The  only  means  of  correcting  such  abuses  lay  in 
application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but,  for  the  smaller  foundations,  the  remedy  could 
be  worse  than  the  disease.  The  enquiry  of  1826  showed  that  at  Bramley  (par.  Leeds)  the 
school  had  been  suspended  since  1820  to  defray  the  costs  of  a Chancery  suit,  amounting 
to  £159,  which  had  been  undertaken  to  have  new  trustees  appointed.  These  costs  were 
slightly  more  than  five  years  income  of  the  charity  at  £31  17 s.  o d.  per  annum.119  The 
case  of  Braithwaite  school,  Dacre  Banks  (par.  Ripon)  was  almost  as  remarkable.  Here 
£\2  per  annum  out  of  an  income  of  £32  had  been  set  aside  to  liquidate  a debt  incurred 
as  a result  of  Chancery  proceedings  for  the  appointment  of  new  trustees.  The  case  itself 
had  been  abandoned.120 

Most  of  the  endowments  in  the  final  section  of  the  Digest , covering  charities  not  attached 
to  specific  schools,  were  small.  The  total  number  of  these  small  charities,  however,  was 
considerable:  City  of  York,  12;  East  Riding,  55;  North  Riding,  71;  West  Riding,  120.  In 
a few  cases  payments  were  made  to  schools  which  have  already  been  named,  but  most 
of  the  money  went  to  other  schools  and  teachers.  It  is  not  always  clear  how  these  schools 
had  been  set  up.  In  a number  of  cases  the  master  received  a salary  from  the  inhabitants 
(Sykehouse  par.  Fishlake  WR),121  or  the  school  building  had  been  fitted  up  by  them 
(Knayton  par.  Leake  NR).122  At  Hipswell  (par.  Catterick  NR)  an  endowment  of  £5  was 
to  be  paid  to  augment  the  master’s  salary  in  a school  set  up  by  voluntary  contributions.123 
Two  among  the  small  number  of  larger  charities  in  this  group  were  at  Pickering  and  at 
Well  in  the  North  Riding.  At  the  former  an  income  of  £78  6s.  6 d.  was  spent  on  educating 
150  children  under  different  masters  and  dames  in  their  own  houses.124  At  the  latter  an 
old  endowment  dating  from  1605  was  spent,  partly  in  maintaining  12  girls  in  the  work- 
house  and  partly  in  teaching  100  children  in  two  boys’  schools  and  two  girls’  schools.125 
In  the  remote  moorland  village  of  Danby  (NR)  an  income  of  £4  105.  o d.  was  divided 
between  the  masters  of  two  different  schools.126  No  endowed  school  was  recorded  in 
the  parish. 

The  light  thrown  on  the  educational  landscape  by  these  references  is  flickering  and 
short-lived,  but  it  does  reveal  the  existence  of  many  more  schools  and  teachers  in  the 
county  about  whom  very  little  is  known,  but  who  did  provide  some  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  many  children.  Fortunately  much  more  information  about  these  non-endowed 
schools  can  be  found  in  the  slightly  earlier  Yorkshire  Day  School  Returns  of  1815,  which 
provide  information  about  the  National  society  in  about  190  parishes  and  townships  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  York.127  In  their  replies  the  parish  clergy  generally  provided  infor- 
mation about  all  the  schools  in  their  parish.  The  endowed  schools  were  usually  mentioned, 
together  with  many  others,  some  supported  by  subscription,  some  held  in  a building 
provided  by  the  parish,  but  many  exclusively  dependent  on  fees  paid  by  the  parents. 


117-  Ibid.  p.  351  (1827). 

118-  Ibid.  p.  334  (1821). 

H9-  Ibid.  p.  342  (1826). 

12°-  Ibid.  p.  345  (1820). 

12L  Digest  3 p.  134. 

122-  Ibid.  p.  130. 

123  Ibid.  p.  128. 

124-  Ibid.  p.  130. 

125-  Ibid.  p.  132. 

126  Ibid.  p.  128. 

127  The  Yorkshire  Day  School  Returns  (YDSR),  1815,  are  in  the  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research, 
University  of  York,  which  has  given  permission  to  cite  them. 
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This  entry  for  Wighill  is  typical:  ‘the  two  day  schools  have  no  certain  establishment. 
They  are  supported  by  the  weekly  pay  of  the  scholars’.128  These  private  schools  were 
very  numerous  in  the  archdeaconry.  Among  the  larger  centres  the  vicar  of  Bradford 
reported:  ‘it  is  almost  if  not  altogether  impossible  to  state  the  number  of  schools  and 
scholars  in  a parish  containing  33,000  people’.129  At  Huddersfield  there  were  29  schools 
with  1,102  children,  all  these  schools  except  for  three  having  been  established  by  their 
present  teachers.130  At  Pontefract  there  were  seven  boys’  and  seven  girls’  schools,  and  at 
Knottingley,  an  outlying  part  of  the  same  parish,  ten  small  schools  with  200  boys  and 
200  girls.131 

The  same  patterns  can  be  found  in  smaller  places.  At  Hampsthwaite  there  were  seven 
day  schools  with  126  boys  and  131  girls.132  At  Kildwick  there  were  nine  schools  with  150 
boys  and  1 13  girls.133  At  Thorne,  in  addition  to  two  endowed  schools,  there  were  16  day 
schools  with  160  boys  and  200  girls.134  At  Birstall  the  incumbent  reported  that  the  seven 
day  schools,  three  of  them  endowed,  ‘contain  but  a portion  of  the  children  taught  to 
read  within  the  parish  — every  village  has  several  small  collections  of  children  by  the 
tuition  of  whom  the  masters  and  mistresses  gain  their  chief  support’.135  Clearly  most  of 
these  schools  were  very  small,  and  many  of  those  kept  by  women  were  probably  dame 
schools,  teaching  a little  reading  with  a good  deal  of  child-minding.  But  collectively  these 
small  schools  are  important  because  they  are  examples  of  that  great  mass  of  private 
schools  which  educated  so  many  children  and  about  which  so  little  information  has 
survived.  They  are  — it  might  be  said  — the  great  unseen  presence  in  the  history  of 
English  education. 

The  material  recorded  in  the  Digest  of  Schools  about  minor  endowments  not  attached 
to  particular  schools  largely  replicates  what  has  already  been  said.  Some  funds,  particu- 
larly in  the  West  Riding,  came  from  enclosure  awards.136  Money  was  provided  by  parish 
charities  like  the  Feoffees’  estates  at  Cawood  and  Selby137  and  the  Poors’  estates  at  Ripon 
and  Houghton  (par.  Castleford).138  In  all  three  ridings  money  was  given  from  these  small 
endowments  to  National  schools.  The  Digest  gives  about  20  such  examples;  at 
Northallerton  £20  was  given  to  one  such  school  and  £16  to  another.139  There  is  just 
one  instance  — £5  for  educating  13-14  poor  boys  at  Scarborough  — of  aid  being  given 
to  a Lancasterian  system  in  the  British  school  system.140  Aid  was  given  to  Sunday  schools 
as  well.  At  Thornhill  (WR),  where  Walker’s  Free  School  had  an  income  of  £51,  the 
master  was  paid  £4  105.  o d.  a year  for  teaching  a Sunday  school  also.141  In  one  or  two 
cases  (Kirk  Bramwith,  Garsdale  (par.  Sedbergh),142  both  WR)  the  school  had  been  discon- 
tinued and  the  money  given  to  the  poor.  In  small  villages  it  must  have  been  difficult  to 
ensure  that  a school  maintained  a permanent  existence.  Finally  smaller  endowments  were 
exposed  to  the  same  dangers  as  larger.  At  Methley  (WR)  a gift  had  been  made  for 


128-  YDSR,  16. 

129  YDSR,  62. 

13°-  YDSR,  128. 

131-  YDSR,  127,  128. 

132-  YDSR  76. 

133  YDSR,  42. 

134-  YDSR,  181. 

135  YDSR,  56. 

136-  For  example,  Barnby  Dun,  Digest  3 p.  132;  Cantley,  ibid.  p.  134;  Wickersley,  ibid.  p.  138. 

137-  Digest  3 pp.  134,  138. 

138-  Ibid.  pp.  134,  136. 

139-  Ibid.  p.  128. 

140  Ibid.  pp.  130-31. 

141  Ibid.  p.  138. 

142  Ibid.  pp.  136,  138. 
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teaching  four  poor  children  to  read  and  write.  The  sum  of  £120  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
bankrupt  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  it  could  be  recovered.143 

This  survey  of  education  in  England’s  largest  county  unfolds  a fascinating  picture  of 
the  schools  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  speak,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  picture 
given  by  the  commissioners’  reports  is  in  many  ways  different  from  the  conventionally 
accepted  account.  Many  of  the  grammar  schools  were  certainly  in  a parlous  condition, 
but  they  cannot  be  judged,  as  has  often  happened,  according  to  a paradigm  derived  from 
Lord  Eldon’s  judgment  in  the  Leeds  grammar  school  case.  Many  of  them  had  diversified 
more  or  less  successfully  to  meet  the  local  demands  made  upon  them,  and  in  so  doing 
they  had  met  needs  which  would  not  have  been  satisfied  by  a rigid  adherence  to  the 
traditional  university-oriented  classical  curriculum.  On  the  other  hand  the  claims,  both 
legal  and  traditional,  made  by  that  curriculum  made  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  adapt 
to  new  circumstances.  The  Digest  tells  us  a great  deal  not  only  about  the  grammar  schools 
but  also  about  the  non-classical  schools,  the  schools  which  provided  a basic  education  to 
so  many  Yorkshire  children.  There  were  certainly  many  gaps  in  the  provision.  Yet  a 
widespread  network  of  elementary  schools  had  grown  up  over  the  preceding  two  centuries. 
It  had  elicited  the  steady  support  of  individual  donors  and  of  local  communities  in  both 
town  and  country,  and  there  was  no  sign  in  1820,  when  the  commissioners’  enquiries 
began,  that  the  impulse  was  dying  out.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  many  places  the 
older  endowments  helped  to  support  the  newly  founded  National  schools  and  had  links 
with  many  private  schools.  The  number  of  private  schools  which  existed  is  further  empha- 
sised by  the  Yorkshire  day  school  returns  of  1815. 

This  survey,  based  largely  on  the  Digest  of  Schools , covers  the  period  when  the  movement 
towards  major  educational  reforms  and  the  achievement  of  a more  literate  society  was 
just  beginning.  There  were  certainly  many  problems  to  solve  and  abuses  to  correct,  but  - 
in  Yorkshire  at  least  — the  major  problems  seem  to  have  stemmed  not  so  much  from 
corruption  as  from  administrative  inefficiency  and  muddle  which  made  adaptation  to 
changing  circumstances  very  difficult.  Many  instances  have  been  quoted  of  endowments 
which  had  become  useless  because  change  was  difficult  to  make  or  would  have  cost  so 
much  that  it  was  impossible  to  initiate  effective  moves  towards  reform.  There  was  a 
crying  need  for  the  kind  of  control  which  had  been  exercised  very  effectively  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  commissions  of  charitable  uses.144  It  was  not  until  after  the 
first  Charitable  Trusts  Act  of  1853  that  such  controls  were  slowly  and  haltingly  introduced. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  argue  that,  even  with  reformed  administrative 
controls,  the  old  educational  endowments  could  have  provided  the  country  with  a com- 
plete national  system  of  education.  A task  of  that  magnitude  could  be  achieved  only  by 
national  government,  and  it  was  to  be  a long  time  before  the  nation  was  prepared  to 
shoulder  that  responsibility.  Yet  some  solid  foundations  had  been  laid,  and  it  is  only 
through  detailed  local  and  regional  enquiry  that  it  is  possible  to  comprehend  how  much 
had  already  been  done.  It  would  be  a valuable  task  for  educational  historians  to  undertake 
surveys  of  other  counties  and  regions  which  might  be  compared  with  this  study  of 
Yorkshire.  The  reports  of  the  first  charity  commissioners  provide  a very  solid  basis  for 
understanding  the  educational  pattern  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Reform  Bill, 
when  so  many  new  movements  in  social  and  political  life  were  being  launched. 


143  Ibid.  p.  136. 

144-  See  Roach,  Yorkshire  Schools  pp.  59—60. 
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RETURN  FOR  HEMSWORTH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  1828 
HEMSWORTH.  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

1.  Foundation  Deed  of  R.  Holgate.  Archbishop  of  York,  by  licence  of  King  Henry  VIII 

2.  Master’s  Qualification  Versed  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  Usher  to 
succeed  to  office  of  master  on  a vacancy,  if  fit 

3.  Patrons / Governors  Archbishop  for  the  time  being,  or  in  default  Dean  and  Chapter 
have  right  of  appointing  master 

4.  Instruction  prescribed  Master  to  teach  grammar  and  other  good  authors  of  Latin. 
Usher  to  teach  such  children  of  the  lowest  forms  as  should  be  sent  to  him  by  master 

5.  Freedom  Not  limited.  Six  poor  scholars  to  receive  £\  13s.  4 d.  each,  per  annum 

6.  Income  £170  8 s.  rent,  exclusive  of  fines  on  renewal  of  leases 

7.  State  at  time  of  Inquiry  Whole  income  received  by  master;  but  as  school  is  considered 
free  only  for  classical  instruction,  and  there  has  been  no  application  for  such  instruc- 
tion, the  office  has  become  a sinecure.  An  usher  is  employed  who  instructs  in  reading, 
writing  and  accounts,  50  or  60  children,  charging  a quarterage  according  to  what 
they  learn 

Observations  in  Report  Dissatisfaction  expressed  in  parish  at  state  of  school;  but  doubts 

expressed  in  Report  whether  means  exist  of  converting  the  school  into  a free-school  of 

a different  character.145 


145-  Digest  1 p.  148. 
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THE  SLEDMERE  CROSS 

By  P.  A.  J.  Banbury 


INTRODUCTION 

In  Sledmere,  a village  which  lies  in  a valley  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  a few  miles  north 
west  of  Driffield,  an  Eleanor  Cross  stands  in  an  open  space  by  a road  junction  and  just 
a few  yards  from  the  gates  to  Sledmere  church  (Fig.  1).  Memorial  brasses  fixed  to  each 
of  the  eight  faces  of  the  lower  tier  of  the  cross  show  that  it  is  a memorial  to  members  of 
the  5th  Battalion,  The  Yorkshire  Regiment  who  were  killed  in  the  First  World  War.  At 
first  sight  it  is  tempting  to  accept  it  as  a single  work  which  stands  alone  and  which 
conforms  to  the  guidelines  set  out  by  the  authorities  close  to  the  end  of,  and  immediately 
after,  the  war.  This  sought  to  ensure  that  war  memorials  were  appropriate,  both  func- 
tionally and  aesthetically,  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  The  lead  auth- 
ority was  the  Royal  Academy  which,  in  July  1918,  had  established  a committee  to  give 
guidance  on  the  design  of  memorials.1  Following  this,  articles  appeared  in  the  Architectural 
Review  which  gave  examples  of  the  sort  of  works  which  might  be  suitable.  In  an  article 
titled  ‘War  Memorials;  Suggestions  From  the  Past.  Ill  — Market  Crosses  and  Halls’, 
Walter  Godfrey  cites  the  Eleanor  Crosses  as  examples  of  memorials  which  ‘possessed 
public  character  as  well  as  religious  significance’.2  Though  later  in  the  article  he  comments 
that,  ‘the  medieval  type  [of  memorial]  should  not  be  copied  at  the  present  time  — we 
cannot  recall  the  genius  of  the  Gothic  craftsman  even  if  we  could’  [!],  he  clearly  holds 
up  the  Eleanor  Cross  as  a model  of  suitability.3 

The  Sledmere  Cross  is  not,  however,  one  work  but  two.  The  cross  itself  was  built  for 
Sir  Tatton  Sykes  by  Temple  Moore  (1856—1920)  and  completed  in  1899.  The  memorial 
brasses  were  added  by  Sir  Tatton’s  son,  Mark,  in  1918,  the  brass  to  Fieutenant  Colonel 
Mortimer  being  dedicated  at  a service  conducted  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  on  Monday 
8 July  1918.  As  a war  memorial  it  therefore  owes  little  to  the  committee  established  by 
the  Royal  Academy  and  even  less  to  the  suggestions  of  those  who  commented  on  the 
designs  of  memorials  later.  Its  inspiration  lies  elsewhere.  The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to 
place  the  Sledmere  Cross  in  its  art-historical  setting.  The  major  part  of  the  essay  will  be 
devoted  to  examining  it  as  two  separate  works:  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  two  patrons 
and  two  distinct  sets  of  architects/ craftsmen.  Towards  the  end  of  the  essay  it  will  be 
considered  as  a whole. 

THE  SFEDMERE  CROSS 

The  Sledmere  Cross  is  a copy  of  the  Eleanor  Cross  built  in  1291  at  Hardingstone 
(Northampton)  by  Edward  I,  as  one  of  1 2 to  mark  the  places  where  the  royal  cortege 
rested  for  the  night  while  carrying  Queen  Eleanor’s  body  from  the  place  where  she  died, 
at  Harby  in  Nottinghamshire  on  28  November  1290,  to  her  burial  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  A comparison  of  the  measurements  and  a detailed  examination  of  both  crosses 


1 ‘The  Royal  Academy  War  Memorial  Committee’,  Architectural  Review , 45,  no.  267  (Feb.  1919),  20. 

2 Walter  Godfrey,  ‘War  Memorials;  Suggestions  from  the  Past’,  Architectural  Review , 46  (July  -Dec..  1919),  64. 

3 Godfrey,  ‘War  Memorials’,  p.  67. 
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show  the  Sledmere  Gross  to  be  an  almost  exact  copy  of  the  Hardingstone  Cross.  ‘Almost’ 
a copy  because  the  top  of  the  cross  at  Hardingstone  is  missing  (and  may  have  been 
missing  since  before  1460)4  and  so  some  of  what  we  see  is  conjectural  work  by  Temple 
Moore.  Not  quite  ‘exact’  because  some  of  the  details  of  the  Sledmere  Cross  are  quite 
different  from  those  at  Hardingstone:  the  cornice,  for  example,  is  more  ‘florid’  than  at 
Hardingstone,  and  the  figures  of  Queen  Eleanor  are  quite  different  too.  Another  differ- 
ence is  that  whereas  the  Hardingstone  Cross  is  made  from  local  limestone  the  Sledmere 
Cross  is  made  of  Portland  stone.  Figure  2 shows  the  Hardingstone  cross  as  it  appears 
now  and  Figure  3 shows  the  Sledmere  Cross  as  it  appeared  when  newly  built  and  before 
it  was  turned  into  a war  memorial.  A comparison  of  the  two  shows  the  extent  of  Temple 
Moore’s  ‘original’  (conjectural)  work.  A key  element  of  Temple  Moore’s  work  is  that  the 
top  tier  includes  four  statues  of  the  Virgin  Mary  set  in  individual  canopied  niches,  an 
echo  of  those  of  Queen  Eleanor  in  the  tier  below.  To  understand  why  a copy  of  an 
Eleanor  Cross  should  have  been  built  at  Sledmere  in  the  first  place  we  must  look  at  its 
patron,  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  whilst  to  understand  the  detailed  design  of  those  parts  of  the 
cross  which  differ  from  the  original  we  must  look  at  both  Sir  Tatton  and  the  work  of  the 
architect,  Temple  Moore. 

SIR  TATTON  SYKES,  CHURCH  BUILDER  AND  RESTORER 

The  Sykes  family  had  moved  to  Sledmere  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  having  made 
their  money  as  merchants  in  the  West  Riding.  They  exemplify  that  particular  form  of 

4-  Aymer  Vallance,  Old  Crosses  and  Lychgates , p.  98. 
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Fig.  2.  The  Eleanor  Cross  at 
Hardingstone  viewed  from  the  south. 


class  mobility  which  enabled  the  wealthiest  of  the  middle  classes  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
gentry.  Once  established  at  Sledmere  they  bought  large  areas  of  land,  established  their 
estates  and  settled  down  to  the  gentlemanly  pursuits  of  farming  and  horse  breeding.  The 
energy  which  had  enabled  the  family  to  make  money  in  the  West  Riding  resulted  in  their 
estates  being  run  efficiently  and  profitably  and  they  were  as  innovative  in  introducing 
new  farming  methods  as  they  no  doubt  had  been  in  pursuing  their  earlier  lives  as  mer- 
chants. This  pattern  of  work  was  continued  by  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  junior  when  in  1863  he 
inherited  the  baronetcy  at  the  age  of  37  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  first  Sir  Tatton. 
Under  Sir  Tatton  junior  (1826  1913)  the  family  continued  to  prosper,  Sir  Tatton  building 
up  the  horse  breeding  operation  until  it  became  one  of  the  most  successful  studs  in 
England  and  one  which  provided  the  winners  of  some  of  the  most  prestigious  races. 

Sir  Tatton,  like  his  father,  was  also  a generous  local  benefactor.  Not  only  did  he 
continue  to  add  to  the  number  of  buildings  in  the  village  of  Sledmere  itself,  but  he  also 
built  a number  of  new  churches  in  neighbouring  villages,  whilst  altering  or  adding  to 
many  more.  An  inscribed  stone  in  Sledmere  church  records  that  he  built  in  entirety  seven 
new  churches  and  rebuilt,  restored,  added  to  or  furnished  eight  more.  A list  of  these 
churches  is  at  Appendix  1.  His  extensive  employment  of  the  architect  George  Street, 
together  with  a study  of  his  local  churches,  suggests  that  he  was  a keen  and  imaginative 
supporter  of  the  Gothic  Revival  which  so  greatly  influenced  both  church  and  secular 
architecture  throughout  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  What  is  particularly 
interesting,  and  what  concerns  us  here,  is  his  employment  of  Temple  Moore.  When  he 
died  in  1881  Street  had  been  an  architect  of  national  standing  for  many  years,  whom 
Sir  Tatton  had  taken  on  after  he  had  designed  Howsham  church  for  the  Cholmleys  in 
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Fig.  3.  The  Eleanor  Cross  at  Sledmere  before 
the  addition  of  memorial  brasses  in  1918. 
Photograph  provided  by  Mrs  Muriel  Southwick 
of  Sledmere. 


1 859-6°. 5 Though  none  of  the  churches  Street  built  for  Tatton  Sykes  are  large,  he  did 
succeed  in  producing  a great  variety  of  interior  and  exterior  designs.6  When  he  comments 
that  all  the  churches  Street  designed  for  Tatton  Sykes  were  ‘Middle  Pointed’,7  Pevsner 
uses  an  appropriately  archaic  Victorian  term  to  side-step  the  difficulty  of  attributing 
period  styles  to  nineteenth-century  Gothic  churches. 

Temple  Moore  was  41  when  he  built  Sledmere  church,  the  one  and  only  church  he 
built  for  Tatton  Sykes.  It  departs  as  much  from  the  sort  of  work  Tatton  Sykes  must  have 
admired  in  Street  as  it  does  from  any  previous  or  subsequent  building  designed  by  Moore. 
In  the  richness  of  its  decoration  and  detail  and  in  its  unashamedly  ‘florid'  Decorated 
style  it  appears  an  anomaly  to  both  patron  and  architect.  We  can  only  guess  as  to  which 
of  the  two  men  influenced  the  other  in  departing  so  far  from  their  previous  and  well- 
established  preferences  in  church  architecture.  One  can  speculate  on  the  possibility  that 
the  conversion  of  Sir  Tatton’s  wife,  Jessica,  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  November  1882 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  At  the  time  of  her  conversion  Sir  Tatton  had  much  sympathy 
with  Jessica’s  views  and  he  might  himself  have  been  converted  had  he  not  been  so 
concerned  about  local  sensibilities.8  Flowever,  Jessica’s  behaviour  in  other  areas  was  not 

5-  Nikolaus  Pevsner,  The  Buildings  of  England:  Yorkshire,  York  and  the  East  Riding , p.  43. 

6-  Ibid. 

7-  Ibid. 

8-  Roger  Adelson,  Mark  Sykes:  Portrait  of  an  Amateur  (1975),  pp.  24-25. 
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all  that  Tatton  Sykes  might  have  hoped  for,  and  one  wonders  whether  the  legal  and 
financial  embarrassment  caused  to  Sir  Tatton  by  a number  of  well-publicised  cases  in 
the  London  courts  would  have  made  such  concessions  to  a more  flamboyant  taste  likely, 
assuming  that  Jessica  had  such  architectural  tastes  anyway.  Whatever  the  reason, 
Sledmere  Church  and  the  Eleanor  Cross,  both  designed  and  built  by  Temple  Moore  and 
executed  by  the  same  builders,  masons  and  sculptors,  must  be  seen  as  complementing 
one  another. 

TEMPLE  MOORE,  THE  ARCHITECT  WHO  SPOKE  GOTHIC  WITH  A 
STRONG  YORKSHIRE  ACCENT 

Moore  learnt  his  architecture  in  the  office  of  George  Gilbert  Scott  junior,  whose  father 
had  designed  the  Albert  Memorial.9  Gilbert  Scott  junior,  along  with  Bodley, 
Micklethwaite  and  Somers  Clarke,  was  responsible  for  returning  the  early  Victorian 
Gothic,  which  owed  much  to  the  influence  of  French  and  Italian  architecture,  to  its 
English  roots.10  Moore  took  the  practice  over  after  Scott  had  become  insane  in  1883, 11 
by  which  time  ‘all  foreign  spices  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  window’  and  Street  himself 
had  recanted  and  ‘died  in  the  odour  of  Anglicanism’.12 

Moore’s  church  architecture  is  characterised  by  its  simplicity  and  its  ability  to  capture 
the  ‘spirit’  of  medieval  architecture  even  where  it  does  not  follow  its  form.  Typical  of 
Moore’s  early  churches  are  those  he  built  for  the  Earl  of  Feversham  and  the  Reverend 
Charles  Norris  Gray  (vicar  of  Helmsley  for  43  years  from  1870)  on  the  Earl’s  land. 
Initially  Moore  either  designed  only  the  fittings  and  furnishings,  as  for  Sproxton  Church 
(1879),  or  he  was  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  building  to  the  design  of  George  Gilbert 
Scott  junior,  as  at  East  Moors  (1881—82)  where  he  later  provided  the  font,  the  reredos 
and  the  partition  between  the  nave  and  the  south  aisle.13  Goodhart-Rendel  describes 
East  Moors  as  a ‘masterpiece’,  and  of  there  being  a ‘complete  absence  of  any  affectation 
in  the  design’.14  The  first  new  church  in  the  area  built  to  Moore’s  own  design  was  that 
of  St  Aidan’s,  Carlton,  built  in  1885  at  the  request  of  the  Reverend  Gray.  This  too  is 
remarkably  simple.  Inside,  the  roof  space  is  enclosed  by  a single  barrel  vault  running  the 
length  of  the  church,  the  aisleless  nave  being  clear  of  any  projections.  By  the  time  Lord 
Feversham’s  next  church  had  been  built,  that  of  St  John  at  Midcable,  Bilsdale  (1894-96), 
both  interiors  and  exteriors  had  begun  to  show  more  rhythm  and  subtlety.  As  all  three 
churches  were  built  on  the  land  of  a near  neighbour,  and  not  more  than  30  miles  from 
Sledmere,  we  can  assume  that  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  engaged  Temple  Moore  after  seeing  the 
churches  at  East  Moors  and  Carlton,  for  Moore  carried  out  his  first  work  for  Sykes  (the 
addition  of  a north  aisle  to  the  church  at  Helperthorpe)  in  1893.  Goodhart-Rendel  said 
that  ‘Moore  spoke  Gothic  with  a strong  Yorkshire  accent’15  and  it  might  have  been  this 
characteristic  of  his  architecture  which  first  appealed  to  Tatton  Sykes.  However,  only  if 
one  sees  Sledmere  church  as  a logical  progression  of  Moore’s  developing  style  can  one 
understand  Goodhart-Rendel’s  comment  that  ‘the  wonderful  church  at  Sledmere  stands 
for  the  whole  of  its  architect’s  early  period,  of  which  it  is  at  once  the  type  and  culmi- 
nation’.16 The  fact  that  Moore  regretted  Sir  Tatton’s  refusal  to  allow  him  to  paint  much 

9 H.  S.  Goodhart-Rendel,  ‘The  Works  of  Temple  Moore’,  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects , 
35?  no-  T4  (26  May  1928),  472. 

10-  Ibid. 

11  Margaret  Richardson,  Architects  of  the  Arts  & Crafts  Movement  (1983),  pp.  1 3 1 — 33- 

12  Goodhart-Rendel,  op.  cit.,  p.  472. 

13  Geoffrey  Brandwood,  Temple  Moore,  An  Architect  of  the  Late  Gothic  Revival  (Stamford,  1997),  p.  24. 

14-  H.  S.  Goodhart-Rendel,  ‘The  Churches  of  Temple  Moore’ , Architectural  Review,  59,  no.  350  (Jan  1926),  14. 

15-  Goodhart-Rendel,  ‘The  Works  of  Temple  Moore’,  p.  475. 

16  Goodhart  Rendel,  ‘The  Churches  of  Temple  Moore’,  p.  17. 
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of  the  interior  fittings  and  furnishings  (as  he  had  been  allowed  to  at  East  Moors  and 
Carlton)  suggests  that  the  church  might  have  been  more  of  a culmination  of  Moore’s 
work  than  it  was  of  Sir  Tatton’s  aspirations  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  the 
exception  of  some  minor  work  carried  out  on  Bishop  Wilton  church,  all  subsequent  work 
on  churches  for  Sir  Tatton  was  carried  out  by  C.  Hodgson  Fowler  of  Durham. 

THE  SEEDMERE  CROSS,  TEMPLE  MOORE’S  WORK 

Beyond  noting  the  accuracy  with  which  Moore  copies  the  dimensions  and  most  of  the 
detail  of  the  Hardingstone  Cross  it  is  not  intended  that  the  whole  of  the  cross  should  be 
considered  in  detail.  That  would  only  be  necessary  were  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to 
examine  the  original.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  consider,  firstly,  those  parts  of  the 
cross  which  differ  from  that  at  Hardingstone  and,  secondly,  the  conjectural  work  which 
Moore  carried  out  to  complete  the  top  section  of  the  cross.  The  alterations  include  the 
detail  of  the  frieze  above  the  first  tier,  the  four  statues  of  Queen  Eleanor  and,  possibly,  the 
arrangement  of  the  order  of  the  heraldic  shields  set  within  the  blind  tracery  of  the  first 
tier.  The  conjectural  part  is  the  top  tier,  which  includes  the  statues  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
cross  at  the  summit.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  could  be  tackled  but  one  which 
seems  as  logical  as  any  is  to  work  from  the  bottom  up,  dealing  with  the  lowest  changes  first. 

The  first  change  exists  only  as  a possibility  and  it  concerns  the  order  in  which  the 
heraldic  shields  appear  and  the  possibility  that  the  Sykes  armorial  was  included  amongst 
those  of  England,  Ponthieu,  and  Castile  and  Leon.  (Eleanor’s  parents  were  Jeanne, 
Countess  of  Ponthieu,  and  Ferdinand  III  of  Castile  and  Leon.)  The  order  in  which  the 
shields  appear  on  the  Hardingstone  Cross  is  shown  in  the  diagram  at  Figure  4.  Though, 
as  we  shall  see,  Sir  Mark  Sykes  altered  most  of  the  shields,  we  can  see  from  the  photograph 
of  the  Cross  before  1918  (Fig.  3)  that  Moore  copied  the  Hardingstone  shields  onto  the 
Sledmere  cross.  However,  and  notwithstanding  the  changes  made  by  Mark  Sykes,  there 
remain  today  three  shields  bearing  the  three  leopards  of  Edward  I.  Because  they  are  not 
in  the  same  sequence  as  the  shields  on  the  Hardingstone  Cross,  and  as  there  is  no  way 
of  telling  from  the  photograph  of  the  Sledmere  cross  whether  all  the  shields  were  in 
exactly  the  same  sequence  as  at  Hardingstone,  there  exists  the  possibility  that  a Sykes 
shield  may  have  been  substituted  for  one  of  the  four  shields  of  England. 


North 

Hardingstone 


Fig.  4.  A diagrammatic  plan  of  the 
Hardingstone  Cross,  showing  the  order  in 
which  the  shields  of  England,  Ponthieu  and 
Castile  and  Leon  are  displayed.  The  order  in 
which  the  shields  appear  in  the  pre-1918 
photograph  of  Sledmere  (Fig.  3)  are  shown 

( )• 

E(e)  = Edward  I/England 

P(p)  = Ponthieu 

C/E(c/1)  = Castile  and  Leon. 
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The  second  difference  is  the  treatment  of  the  cornice  of  the  lowest  tier.  Whilst  the 
cresting  is  copied  exactly,  the  cornice  is  different  in  that  it  has  a pronounced  ‘bobbly’ 
effect.  At  first  it  is  tempting  to  put  down  this  more  ‘bobbly’  effect  of  that  at  Sledmere  to 
six  centuries  of  weathering  at  Hardingstone.  A more  careful  study  will  reveal  that  the 
carving  of  the  flower-like  motifs,  which  at  Sledmere  include  roses,  oak  leaves,  vine  leaves 
and  grapes,  is  quite  different  from  that  at  Hardingstone  and  that  the  difference  lies  not 
only  in  the  effect  but  also  in  the  detail.  Whether  the  carvers  at  Sledmere  were  given 
some  licence  at  this  point  is  difficult  to  tell  but  the  style  of  this  carving  is  the  same  as 
much  of  that  in  the  church,  and  we  know  that  a John  Baker,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  detailed  ornamental  work  on  the  Gross,  also  worked  on  the  church.  It  is  possible  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  cornice  is  not  the  same  as  that  at  Hardingstone  is  that  it  was 
changed  intentionally  to  create  a sense  of  unity  between  the  cross  and  the  church.  The 
north-facing  cornice  contains  motifs  which  incorporate  the  letters  T S (Tatton  Sykes) 
and  a badge-like  design  containing  the  year  of  completion  (1899)  in  Roman  numerals. 

The  most  significant  difference  lies  in  the  style  of  the  carving  of  the  four  effigies  of 
Queen  Eleanor.  The  effigies  at  Hardingstone  were  carved  by  William  of  Ireland.17  Such 
effigies  were  not  intended  to  constitute  a portrait  of  the  Queen  in  the  modern  sense.18 
The  figures  at  Hardingstone  show  the  exaggerated  ‘sway’  which  was  a feature  of  late 
thirteenth-  and  early  fourteenth-century  figure  carving.  Lawrence  Stone  described  the 
drapery  as  hanging  ‘in  sagging  loops  and  tight  little  folds  with  tubular  voluted  ends’.19 
There  were  subtle  differences  between  each  of  the  four  effigies.  In  three  of  them,  folds 
of  the  cloak  are  gathered  up  in  Eleanor’s  left  arm  while  in  the  other  they  hang  more 
freely.  Phillip  Lindley  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  width  of  the  crown  brim  varies 
considerably  between  the  effigies  and  in  one  of  them  Eleanor  stands  in  a more  upright 
position  than  in  others.  Some  of  the  poses  are  more  restful  than  others.20  The  position 
of  the  hands  varies  as  does  the  way  in  which  she  clasps  her  beads,  or  brooch,  and  her 
cloak  ribbon. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  about  the  Sledmere  Eleanors  is  that  there  is  no  ‘sway’  in 
them.  The  second  is  that,  like  the  Hardingstone  effigies,  they  are  all  different  from  each 
other.  These  differences  do  not  correspond  to  the  same  differences  between  those  at 
Hardingstone  nor,  for  that  matter,  do  they  correspond  to  the  differences  between  the 
effigies  at  Hardingstone  and  the  other  two  remaining  crosses  at  Geddington  and  Waltham. 
To  attempt  to  provide  a detailed  analysis  of  the  similarities  and  differences  between  all 
the  effigies  of  Queen  Eleanor  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay  but  it  is  relevant  to  note 
the  differences  between  the  effigies  on  the  Sledmere  Gross  itself. 

In  one  her  right  hand  holds  the  top  of  her  gown  just  below  the  throat,  her  left  holds 
the  sceptre  over  the  left  shoulder  and  her  gown  is  belted  and  falls  in  loose  folds  to  her 
waist.  The  hair  is  visible  but  is  held  in  a decorative  veil,  or  net,  close  to  her  ears.  In 
another  her  right  hand  holds  the  sceptre  while  the  left  is  at  the  centre  of  the  top  of  her 
gown.  Her  cape  is  bunched  up  under  her  left  arm  and  falls  away  in  folds  below.  The 
end  of  her  waist  belt  hangs  down  the  front  of  her  gown.  The  hair  flows  free.  In  a third 
the  gown  reaches  high  to  her  neck  and  her  right  hand  holds  the  ribbons  of  her  cape  in 
the  centre;  her  left  holds  the  sceptre.  The  gown  is  unbelted  and  falls  in  loose  folds  to  the 
ground,  her  feet  showing  just  beneath  the  hem.  The  hair  is  arranged  as  in  the  first  figure. 
Finally,  the  fourth  figure  is  very  similar  to  the  second  in  that  the  right  hand  holds  the 

17  Phillip  Lindley,  ‘Romanticizing  Reality;  The  Sculptural  Memorials  of  Queen  Eleanor  in  their  Context’ 
in  Eleanor  of  Castille  1 2go- 1 ggo,  ed.  David  Parsons  (Stamford,  1991),  p.  76. 

18-  Lindley,  p.  73. 

19-  Lawrence  Stone,  Sculpture  in  Britain:  the  Middle  Ages  (1955),  p.  144. 

20-  Lindley,  p.  76. 
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sceptre  whilst  the  left  clasps  the  ribbon  of  the  cape  at  the  centre.  The  gown  is  belted 
with  the  end  hanging  down  in  front  and  the  hair  is  flowing  free.  But  there  are  differences. 
The  cape  is  bunched  under  the  right  arm  and  the  face  too  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  second  figure,  the  head  more  erect.  Other  differences  between  the  figures  include 
the  arrangements  of  the  folds  of  gown  and  cape,  the  amounts  of  cape  which  are  visible 
and  slight  changes  in  posture,  the  bend  of  a right  knee  in  one  figure  and  of  the  left  in 
another. 

All  this  suggests  that  while  Temple  Moore  rejected  the  swaying  style  of  William  of 
Ireland’s  figures  and  did  not  wish  to  copy  the  exact  detail  of  each  one  he  was  scrupulous 
in  observing  the  conventions,  and  thus  the  spirit,  of  the  Hardingstone  figures.  There 
could  be  a number  of  reasons  why  the  sway  was  not  copied.  It  might  have  flown  in  the 
face  of  the  ‘truth  to  materials’  principle  that  was  observed  by  the  Gothic  Revivalists  in 
general  and  the  Arts  and  Grafts  movement  in  particular,  stone  being  held  unsuitable  as 
a material  in  which  to  project  such  a posture.  Temple  Moore  may  have  considered  such 
stances  pretentious,  a word  that  could  never  be  used  to  describe  anything  built  by  Temple 
Moore  either  prior  to  1898/99  or  afterwards.  Moore  might  have  considered  such  swaying 
stances  ‘decadent’,  an  epithet  frequently  employed  by  Victorian  and  later  writers  to 
describe  a style  considered  to  represent  the  ‘worst’  in  what  was  ‘foreign’,  the  sway  in 
William  of  Ireland’s  figures  having  been  imported  from  Germany  and  the  rather  ‘childish 
forms  and  faces  and  cascading  folds  in  front  of  the  statue’  characteristic  of  ‘French 
decadence’.21 

Perhaps  the  most  artistically  creative  piece  of  Moore’s  work  is  the  conjectural  section 
at  the  top.  To  what  remains  of  the  Plardingstone  Gross  Moore  has  added  a further  four 
figures  in  canopied  niches  and  a pinnacle  surmounted  by  a cross.  What  models  might 
he  have  used  to  ‘reconstruct’  the  original?  He  is  unlikely  to  have  had  any  better  an  idea 
of  what  the  original  looked  like  than  we  do  today.  In  1460  the  monument  was  already 
being  referred  to  as  ‘crux  sine  capite’.22  It  was  restored  in  1713,  again  in  1762  and  by 
Edward  Blore  in  1840.  Blore’s  restoration  included  removing  an  earlier  ‘restored’  summit 
and  inserting  the  broken  shaft  we  see  at  present.23  The  only  other  Eleanor  Grosses  in 
existence  are  those  at  Geddington  and  Waltham.  Geddington  Cross  is  so  different  that 
it  would  not  have  been  much  of  a help  and  the  Waltham  Gross,  though  complete,  is 
squatter  and  though  it  might  have  confirmed  relative  proportions  it  provides  little  clue 
as  to  the  detail  of  an  upper  structure  at  Hardingstone.24  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
Moore  turned  to  other  medieval  crosses  for  inspiration.  Although  there  must  be  others, 
the  Bristol  High  Cross  provides  an  example.  Although  it  now  stands  in  the  grounds  of 
Stourhead  in  Wiltshire  it  was  erected  in  the  early  fifteenth  century  at  the  junction  of 
High  Street  and  Broad  Street  in  Bristol.25  It  was  restored  in  1525  and  in  1633  was 
renovated  again  and  a second  tier  added.26  Though  it  is  not  suggested  that  this  second 
tier  of  figures  was  copied  directly  from  other  Eleanor  Crosses  (and  obviously  not  the 
Hardingstone  one)  the  Bristol  Cross  and  others  like  it  may  have  suggested  to  Moore  ways 
in  which  the  Sledmere  Cross  could  be  completed  so  that  the  balance  and  proportion  of 
the  top  might  have  been  close  to  the  original.  If  Moore  had  wanted  to  follow  a more 
recent  interpretation  of  the  proportions  of  the  Hardingstone  Cross  he  had  only  to  look 

21  C.  F.  Morey,  Medieval  Art  (New  York,  1942),  p.  303. 

22-  Aymer  Vallance,  Old  Crosses  & Lychgates , p.  98. 

23-  Ibid. 

24-  The  effigies  of  Eleanor  on  the  Waltham  Cross  were  replaced  by  copies  in  the  1920s  and  the  originals  are 
now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 

25-  Kenneth  Woodbridge,  The  Stourhead  Landscape  (National  Trust,  1994),  p.  58. 

26  ■ Ibid. 
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at  the  Martyrs’  Memorial  in  Oxford  which  had  been  built  by  George  Gilbert  Scott  in 
1841-43.  Though  it  only  has  a single  tier  of  three  figures  and  is  hexagonal  in  plan  rather 
than  octagonal,  the  proportions  of  the  memorial  probably  gave  as  good  an  idea  of  a 
complete  Hardingstone  Cross  as  any  and,  if  they  did  not,  who  at  the  time  would  have 
argued  with  that  particular  interpretation  by  Gilbert  Scott?  Interestingly,  the  extensive 
rosette  diaper  work  which  Gilbert  Scott  copied  from  the  Geddington  and  Waltham 
Crosses  Moore  transferred  to  the  reredos  of  the  north  and  south  aisle  altars  in 
Sledmere  church. 

That  Moore’s  upper  figures  should  be  of  the  Virgin  Mary  again  raises  issues  on  which 
we  can  only  speculate.  Like  the  effigies  of  Eleanor  each  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  different. 
In  one  her  arms  are  folded  across  her  body,  in  another  her  hands  are  in  prayer.  There 
are  differences  in  the  way  her  gown  and  cape  are  arranged.  In  one  her  cape  partially 
covers  her  head  and  hair  and  in  another  she  wears  a crown.  In  two  of  the  statues  the 
arms  are  distinctly  ‘heavier’  than  in  the  other  two,  which  suggests  that  they  may  have 
been  carved  by  a different  person  (or  persons)  from  the  other  two.  These  differences 
indicate  that,  as  with  the  effigies  of  Eleanor,  Temple  Moore  ensured  that  the  medieval 
conventions  of  figure  carving  were  followed:  stylised  effigies  being  ‘brought  to  life’  by 
alterations  to  the  detail  of  costumes  and  posture,  rather  than  by  any  attempt  to  capture 
a facial  expression. 

The  Cross  was  built  by  Thompsons  of  Peterborough.  A Mr  G.  Mills  was  the  foreman 
of  the  masons  and  the  previously  mentioned  John  Baker,  of  Kennington,  London,  carved 
the  ornamental  details.27  John  Thompson  (d.  1898)  had  built  Moore’s  first  large  church, 
All  Saints,  Peterborough,  whose  design  had  won  Moore  the  job  in  open  competition  in 
1886.  Moore  appears  to  have  been  loyal  to  builders  who  had  worked  well  with  him  and 
the  firm  carried  out  all  Moore’s  commissions  for  Tatton  Sykes  as  well  as  a number  of 
his  other  churches  elsewhere.  Thompsons  was  one  of  the  big  contractors  of  the  time  and 
was  frequently  employed  by  architects,  such  as  G.  G.  Scott,  to  build  their  churches. 
When  John  Thompson  died  in  1898  he  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons  who  took  the  firm 
into  partnership  with  Walter  Hill,  who  had  himself  worked  for  Thompsons  for  many 
years.28 

THE  MEMORIAL  BRASSES 

The  eight  sides  of  the  lower  tier  carry  monumental  brasses  within  the  blind  arcading. 
Seven  hold  incised  effigies  of  two  or  more  officers,  NCOs  or  private  soldiers  of  the  5th 
Battalion,  The  Yorkshire  Regiment,  which  were  inserted  over  a period  of  several  months 
in  1918.  The  eighth  side  contains  a single  brass  with  the  effigy  of  Sir  Mark  Sykes  which 
was  placed  there  after  his  death  in  1919.  All  are  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century.  (That  of  Captain  Edward  Bagshaw  is  a direct  copy  of  the  brass  of 
Sir  Thomas  Septvans  at  Ghartham,  Kent.29)  The  figures  are  depicted  as  Crusaders,  some 
wearing  chain  mail  over  their  military  uniforms,  some  with  hands  clasped  in  prayer, 
some  with  hands  resting  on  the  hilt  of  swords,  the  point  in  the  ground  at  their  feet. 
Inscriptions  on  each  brass  give  the  details  of  the  person  depicted.  The  effigies  stand  under 
a trefoil  canopy  which  forms  a niche.  The  heraldic  shields  which  carried  the  arms  of 
England,  Ponthieu,  Castile  and  Leon  now  carry  the  arms  of  those  beneath  them,  though 
whether  in  all  cases  they  were  entitled  to  them  is  highly  doubtful  and  will  be  discussed 
later.  Three  of  the  four  shields  of  England  remain,  though  not  in  their  original  places. 

27  Driffield  Times  & General  Advertiser,  (Sat.  23  September  1899). 

28  Geoffrey  Brandwood  (see  note  13),  in  correspondence  with  the  writer. 

29-  Alan  Borg,  War  Memorials , p.  95. 
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The  ‘new’  shields  are  thinner  than  those  at  Hardingstone  in  that  they  do  not  stand  out 
so  proud  from  the  surface  of  the  memorial.  They  have  been  created  by  grinding  down 
the  surfaces  of  the  original  ones  to  a depth  at  which  they  could  be  reworked.  The  style 
of  the  clothing,  the  Crusader-like  appearance  of  each  individual,  the  Gothic  canopies 
and  the  armorial  shields  tell  us  that  this  memorial  is  about  chivalry.  The  individuals  who 
died  ‘fought  for  God  and  for  Right  against  Wotan,  the  Devil,  the  enemy  of  God,  and 
against  evil’.  Such  words  and  images  appear  as  frequently  in  the  brasses  as  they  do  on 
the  Wagoners’  Memorial,  the  memorial  Mark  Sykes  personally  designed  to  commemorate 
the  service  of  the  Wagoners,  a thousand-strong  body  of  horse  drivers  which  Sykes 
recruited  to  drive  supply  wagons  in  support  of  the  Army  Service  Corps.  This  memorial, 
which  stands  less  than  a hundred  metres  away  from  the  Gross,  portrays  the  ‘Hun’  with 
vicious  expressions,  confronting  civilians  with  fixed  bayonets,  driving  women  and  children 
from  their  homes  and  torching  churches.  These  stereotype  images  were  more  familiar  to 
civilians  at  home  than  they  were  to  the  Tommies  facing  Fritz  in  the  mud  of  Flanders. 
There  can,  however,  be  few  memorials  to  those  killed  in  the  First  World  War  in  which 
‘the  fallen’  are  portrayed  quite  as  they  are  on  the  Sledmere  Gross,  simply  because,  for 
those  who  at  the  outbreak  of  war  still  held  to  the  concept,  Chivalry  died  on  the  Somme 
in  1916.  How  then  do  these  memorials  come  to  be  here? 

The  revival  of  interest  in  gothic  memorial  brasses  was  a product  of  the  same 
Romanticism  which  created  the  renewed  interest  in  chivalry  itself  and  was  very  much  a 
part  of  it.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  antiquaries  like  Richard  Gough, 
John  Carter  and  John  Britton  wrote  about  architecture,  medieval  art  and  memorial 
brasses  and  many  began  taking  impressions  of  brasses  by  inking  the  plates  and  taking 
impressions  off  the  surface.30  Coleman  (1782-1842)  published  a number  of  engravings 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  brasses  in  1819  and  by  the  time  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the 
throne  in  1837  ‘brass  rubbing  was  becoming  a popular  pastime’.31  Pugin  promoted  gothic 
memorial  brasses  as  part  of  the  Gothic  Revival  of  Christian  architecture  and  as  part  of 
his  attack  on  classicism  wrote  that  ‘to  represent  persons  of  the  present  century  in  the 
costume  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  less  inconsistent  than  to  envelop  them  in  a Roman 
toga’.32  He  later  went  on  to  advocate  the  portrayal  of  modern  costume  in  brasses  and 
suggested  that  ‘for  the  humbler  class,  a cross,  with  the  instruments  of  their  trades  or 
crafts,  with  marks  and  devices,  would  be  most  appropriate’.33  In  an  article  in  The 
Ecclesiologist  of  January  1845  brasses  were  advocated  as  the  most  fitting  kind  of  monument 
that,  under  general  circumstances,  could  be  adopted.34  Pugin,  the  Waller  brothers,  the 
Hardmans  and  John  Archer  were  amongst  the  great  revivalists  and  practitioners  of  medie- 
val brass  engraving  but  there  were  many  others,  including  the  firm  of  G.  T.  Gawthorpe. 

Founded  by  Thomas  Gawthorpe  (1832  1912)  in  1859,  the  firm  of  G.  T.  Gawthorpe 
operated  from  premises  in  Tufton  Street,  London,  and  described  itself  as  ‘Memorial  Brass 
Engravers’.35  The  firm  produced  a catalogue  in  1865  giving  examples  of  their  work  and 
prices  and  stating  that  their  brasses  were  ‘made  from  the  best  metal,  1/8"  in  thickness 
and  including  the  necessary  fastenings’.36  When  Thomas  Gawthorpe  died  in  1912  his 
son  Walter  took  the  business  over  and  it  was  Walter’s  firm  that  made  the  Sledmere 
brasses.  The  name  Gawthorpe  appears  at  the  bottom  of  a number  of  them.  Walter 


30-  David  Meara,  Victorian  Memorial  Brasses , (1983),  p.  1. 

31-  Meara,  p.  2. 

32  Meara,  p.  5. 

33-  Ibid. 

34-  Meara,  p.  3. 

35-  Meara,  p.  73. 

36-  Ibid. 
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Gawthorpe  was  a member  of  the  Monumental  Brass  Society  and  a frequent  contributor 
to  the  journals  of  a number  of  related  societies.  In  the  publication  Notes  and  Queries  of  1 1 
March  1922  he  writes  that  there  was  ‘little  doubt  that  the  earliest  brass  engraving  was 
conducted  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  the  present  day,  and  with  tools  the  points 
of  which  were  like  those  of  today’.37 

MARK  SYKES,  CHIVALRIC  GENTLEMAN  AND  KNIGHT  ERRANT 

Mark  Sykes  was  born  in  1879,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes.  Being  born  into  the 
Sykes  family  meant  that  he  had  a privileged  upbringing  that  was  none  the  less  spartan 
and,  caught  up  in  the  growing  tension  between  his  mother  and  father,  he  must  at  times 
have  felt  neglected.  Whether  because  or  in  spite  of  this,  he  grew  to  be  a highly  imaginative, 
independent,  intelligent  and  artistic  man  with  a keen  interest  in  politics  (but  not  those 
of  Westminster)  and  a deep  social  conscience.  Whilst  at  University  at  Cambridge,  and  at 
the  age  of  18,  he  obtained  a commission  in  a volunteer  battalion  of  the  Princess  of  Wales’s 
Own  Yorkshire  Regiment  and  soon  found  himself  serving  with  his  regiment  in  the  South 
African  War.  His  active  service  in  South  Africa  found  him  bored  and  frustrated;  he  hated 
the  military  system  and  its  ponderous  and  often  pompous  command  structure  but  loved 
his  Yorkshire  soldiers  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  some  of  his  brother  officers.  On  leaving 
active  service  at  the  end  of  the  Boer  War  he  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  his  regiment 
and  served  in  its  local  volunteer  battalion,  the  5th  Battalion,  The  Yorkshire  Regiment, 
eventually  becoming  its  Commanding  Officer  in  191 1.  His  interest  in  travel  and  politics 
took  him  into  service  with  both  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  General  Staff  and  under  them 
he  served  in  the  Middle  East  and  became  the  acknowledged  authority  on  Middle  Eastern 
affairs.  Between  his  times  spent  in  the  Middle  East  he  came  home  to  Sledmere,  took 
over  the  running  of  the  estate  and  the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1913  and 
developed  his  interest  in  national  politics,  taking  a particular  interest  in  social  conditions 
in  Hull  where  he  became  an  MP. 

Mark  Girouard,  in  his  book  The  Return  to  Camelot , singles  out  Mark  Sykes  as  an  example 
of  a gentleman  ‘who  retained  many  of  the  elements  of  the  knight  errant’.38  He  was 
perhaps  among  the  last  of  those  who  lived  the  life  of  those  inspired  by  the  great  revival 
of  medieval  chivalry  which  existed  in  England,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  from  the 
late  eighteenth  century  until  the  First  World  War.39  The  chivalric  ideals  which  inspired 
loyalty,  regulated  codes  of  conduct,  governed  attitudes  towards  women  and  created  an 
interest  in  knights,  castles  and  heraldry  were  stimulated  by  the  literature  and  art  of  the 
day.  The  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  writings  of  people  like  John  Ruskin  and  the  art 
of  Watts,  Paton,  and  members  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood,  such  as  Millais,  Rossetti 
and  Burne-Jones,  developed  the  qualities  of  honour,  fair  play,  chastity  and  purity  which 
so  shaped  the  lives  of  many  gentlemen  of  the  period.  Mark  Sykes  was  very  much  a 
product  of  this  system  as  were  some  of  his  closest  friends. 

Edward  Bagshaw,  who  was  killed  in  1916  and  in  whose  memory  Sykes  designed  and 
erected  the  first  of  the  brasses,  was  such  a man.40  His  brass  describes  him  as  ‘Chevalier 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche’.  Bagshaw  had  been  born  in  the  same  year  (1879)  as  Sykes 
and  they  had  been  friends  since  their  school  days  at  Beaumont.41  Like  Sykes  he  had 
joined  The  Yorkshire  Regiment  and  they  had  served  together  in  the  South  African  War. 
On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  he  was  gazetted  as  captain  in  the  5th  Battalion  and  went 

37 • Meara,  p.  1 1 1 . 

38-  Mark  Girouard,  The  Return  to  Camelot,  Chivalry  and  the  English  Gentleman  (Yale,  1981),  p.  271. 

39  Girouard,  preface. 

40 ■ Adelson,  Mark  Sykes , p.  257. 

41  • Adelson,  Mark  Sykes , p.  47. 
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to  France  with  that  battalion  in  April  1915. 42  He  was  killed  whilst  serving  with  the  9th 
Battalion,  The  Yorkshire  Regiment,  in  July  1916.  Not  only  did  an  obituary  appear  in 
the  Green  Howard  Gazette  but  he  also  received  a lengthy  obituary  in  the  Saturday  Review  of 
29  July.43  In  it  he  was  described  as  being  Tierce,  passionate,  yet  shy  and  retiring,  and 
ever  dreaming  — dreaming  of  war  ...  the  Fmglish  of  England  were  the  English  of  old, 
the  English  of  his  dreams,  the  English  of  Hastings,  of  Poitiers,  of  Agincourt,  of  the 
Armada,  of  Dunbar,  of  Waterloo’.  The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  how  service  with  his 
regiment  in  Flanders  was  his  dream  come  true  and  how  ‘his  fearless  courage,  his  disregard 
of  death,  his  gentle  manners,  his  purity  of  patriotism  endeared  him  to  the  North 
Countrymen  he  loved  and  led’.44  This  obituary,  signed  off  simply  ‘MS’,  was  undoubtedly 
written  by  Mark  Sykes  and  is  as  much  an  insight  into  Sykes’s  own  makeup  as  it  is  that 
of  Bagshaw’s.  Further  evidence  of  Mark  Sykes’s  own  character,  of  the  qualities  he  most 
admired  in  others,  and  of  his  desire  to  capture  and  portray  them,  can  be  found  in  the 
letters  he  wrote  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  appear  on  the  brasses.  Except  for,  presum- 
ably, his  own,  he  designed  all  the  brasses  himself  and  went  to  some  trouble  to  get  the 
details  right. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  BRASSES 

Embarking  on  the  scheme  to  erect  memorial  brasses  to  his  brother  officers  and  soldiers 
Mark  Sykes  wrote  to  Mrs  Robson,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frederick  Robson,  on 
20  April  1918: 

The  scheme  of  the  memorial  is  to  place  effigies  in  brass  of  men  of  the  village  who  have  fallen,  to 
place  tablets  of  names  of  all  who  have  fallen  and  effigies  of  specially  distinguished  officers  who 
belonged  to  the  East  Riding  proper,  and  were  members  of  the  corps,  if  their  relatives  care  to 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  effigy. 

On  my  part  I supply  the  monument  itself,  the  name  tablets,  the  men’s  effigies,  and  the  canopies 
which  go  over  the  effigies  of  the  officers.  The  price  of  a full  portrait  effigy  is  about  £38—00.  The 
figures  are  in  brass  13th  Century  style.  I enclose  a photo  of  the  cross  and  the  drawings  of  the 
effigies  already  in  hand.45 

To  Mrs  Mortimer,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Mortimer,  he  wrote  on  23 
May  1918  that: 

some  benches  have  been  placed  among  the  trees  [surrounding  the  cross]  for  people  to  sit  on,  so 
the  place  will  tend  to  become  something  of  a place  of  pilgrimage.46 

To  Mrs  Brown,  widow  of  Major  Harold  Brown,  on  2 September  1918: 

In  all  artistic  work  one  has  to  knock  things  about  a good  deal  before  they  are  satisfactory,  and  I 
am  trying  various  experiments  which  I hope  will  mature  presently  into  something  you  will  approve 
of.  In  gothic  things  one  has  to  achieve  a great  severity  and  simplicity  and  eliminate  or  suppress 
certain  tailors  monstrosities,  and  yet  keep  away  from  too  much  antiquarianism.47 

Of  the  small  inset  armorial  shield  for  Harold  Brown  he  wrote  of  his  drawing  which 
he  enclosed, 

The  yellow  represents  gilded  brass,  rather  dull,  the  white  silver,  the  other  colours  enamel.  The 
shield  is  Major  Brown’s  correct  coat,  viz  a Lion  Or  on  an  azure  held. 

42-  Roll  of  the  Green  Howard  Officers,  1688  igyo  (Belfast,  1931),  p.  274. 

43-  The  Green  Howards’  Gazette , 24,  no.  282,  (Sept.  1916),  75. 

44-  Gazette , 24.  282,  76. 

45-  Hull  University  Library,  Mark  Sykes  Archive,  Mark  Sykes  Papers,  Sykes  to  Mrs  Robson,  20  Apr.  1918 
(written  from  9 Buckingham  Gate,  London).  All  letters  subsequently  cited  are  from  the  Mark  Sykes  Papers. 

46-  Sykes  to  Mrs  Mortimer,  23  May  1918. 

Sykes  to  Mrs  Brown,  2 Sept.  1918. 
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and  of  the  text  which  accompanied  the  effigy, 

The  text  was  taken  from  an  account  of  what  Joan  of  Arc  was  reported  to  have  said  on  the  way 
to  execution. 

This  was  more  than  just  knightly  embellishment  though,  for  Brown  was  not  only  awarded 
the  Military  Gross  for  his  actions  on  the  Somme  in  1916  but  also  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  (avec  palmes),48  so  Sykes  continued  his  letter: 

Thus  we  have  all  three  coats  on  the  same  panel  viz  England,  France  and  his  own.  Joan’s  armour 
is  absolutely  accurate,  her  head  and  hair  I have  taken  from  a contemporary  brass  of  an  English 
Lady  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  suitable. 

Mrs  Brown  was  not  entirely  satisfied  though: 

Mrs  Mortimer  has  been  to  see  me  and  she  says  that  Colonel  Mortimer’s  brass  is  an  excellent 
likeness  but  of  course  he  has  regular  features,  Flarold  has  not  and  this  always  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  get  a likeness.49 

The  correspondence  continued: 

In  hopes  of  getting  the  general  likeness  we  have  departed  from  the  canons  of  brasses,  turned  the 
head  a shade,  and  put  one  hand  behind  the  back  ...  with  regard  to  the  portrait  ...  are  the  eyes 
too  big,  is  the  jaw  too  heavy?50 

And  finally: 

I think  if  you  come  to  London  I should  like  to  touch  up  the  lower  lip  with  Mr  Gawthorpe  in  your 
presence.  I quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  too  thick.51 

Mrs  Brown  went  to  London  and  in  the  end  ‘liked  the  whole  thing  tremendously’. 

On  24  July  1918  Sykes  had  written  to  Mrs  Brown  to  describe  the  details  of  a rough 
sketch  of  the  whole  brass.  Of  the  monster  astride  which  Brown  is  shown  standing  Sykes 
explains: 

The  chain  connects  with  the  neck  of  the  monster,  representing  the  German  God  Wotan  in  whose 
dexter  hand  is  a broken  cross  and  under  whose  sinister  hand  is  the  prone  figure  of  a woman. 
Wotan  is  prone  and  conquered. 

and  of  the  inscription  in  French  beside  the  small  effigy  of  Joan  of  Arc  which  stands  in  a 
niche  of  the  fayade  of  ‘a  French  or  Belgian  cathedral’  he  writes: 

These  were  Joan’s  own  words  on  the  day  of  her  death,  and  I think  they  are  singularly  apt.  The 
whole  composition  is  based  on  the  15th  Century.52 

IMAGERY  AND  HERALDRY 

The  inscriptions  on  the  memorial  brasses  with  brief  descriptions  are  given  in  Appendix 
2.  The  purpose  of  this  paragraph  is  to  highlight  and  comment  on  some  of  the  more 
important  details.  There  are  a total  of  22  engraved  effigies  on  the  brasses.  They  are  not 
all  ‘full  length’;  for  instance,  one  panel  shows  six  officers  in  pairs  above  each  other  whilst 
another  has  three  private  soldiers  standing  in  line  above  the  inscription  which  informs 
the  visitor  of  the  purpose  of  the  cross  and  for  whom  it  is  a memorial.  Of  the  22  figures 


48-  The  Green  Howards’  Gazette , 31,  no.  301,  (June  1918),  28. 
49  Mrs  Brown  to  Sykes,  5 Sept.  1918. 

50-  Sykes  to  Mrs  Brown,  28  Sept.  1918. 

51  Sykes  to  Mrs  Brown  15  Oct.  1918. 

52  Sykes  to  Mrs  Brown,  24  July  1918. 
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depicted  12,  including  that  of  Mark  Sykes  himself,  are  officers  and  the  other  ten  are 
NGOs  or  private  soldiers.  The  officers  are  depicted  in  more  ‘knightly’  attire  and  are  set 
against  backgrounds  of  images  associated  with  chivalry  while  the  NGOs  and  soldiers  are 
more  simply  dressed.  However,  they  are  shown  as  crusaders  and  efforts  have  been  made 
to  raise  them  above  their  civilian  status,  Lance  Corporal  Harry  Agar  and  Private  Scott 
both  being  described  as  ‘agriculturalists’  rather  than  as  farm  hands  or  farm  labourers. 
One  wonders  whether  Sykes  actually  saw  them  as  being  in  a different  category  to  his 
Wagoners  who,  because  they  did  not  fight,  carried  out  a more  menial,  and  perhaps  less 
worthy,  task  than  those  who  fought  against  Wotan  and  the  forces  of  evil  at  ‘the  Front’? 
Beneath  the  soldiers  are  depicted  the  tools  of  their  civilian  trades:  a rake  and  a hoe 
beneath  Agar,  a bill  hook  under  Scott  and  a saw  beneath  the  Sledmere  carpenter, 
Sergeant  Frankish. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Mortimer  held  a very  special  place  in  Mark  Sykes’s  affec- 
tions, and  it  is  probable  that  he  felt  he  owed  Mortimer  a great  debt.  Mortimer  was  an 
old  soldier.  He  had  enrolled  as  a private  in  the  2nd  Volunteer  Battalion  of  the  East 
Yorkshire  Regiment  in  1880  and  had  commanded  a service  company  of  The  Yorkshire 
Regiment  during  the  Boer  War.  From  1 9 1 1 to  1915  Mortimer  had  served  as  Second  in 
Command  of  the  5th  Battalion,  a task  he  carried  out  for  the  whole  of  the  time  that  Sykes 
was  its  Commanding  Officer.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  Sykes  turned  his  attention  to  the 
problems  of  training  his  battalion  for  trench  warfare,  but  when  the  battalion  finally  went 
to  France  in  April  1915  to  take  part  in  the  Battle  of  Ypres  it  was  Major  Mortimer, 
recently  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel,  who  took  it  there.  Mark  Sykes  was  required 
by  the  War  Office  to  advise  on  matters  of  national  and  military  importance  in  that  area 
for  which  he  was  still  the  acknowledged  expert  and  so  spent  the  war  between  London 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Mortimer  was  killed  whilst  in  command  of  the  5th  Battalion,  on  15  September  1916. 
Behind  the  effigy  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mortimer  stand  those  of  Captain  Frank  Woodcock 
of  the  5th  Battalion,  who  was  killed  a few  hours  later  on  the  same  day  as  Mortimer,  and 


m 


Fig.  5.  Memorial  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Mortimer, 
Captain  Frank  Woodcock  and  Lance  Corporal  Harry 
Woodcock.  Side  3 of  the  Sledmere  Cross.  (See  Appendix  2.) 
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his  brother,  Lance  Corporal  Harry  Woodcock  of  Princess  Patricia’s  Canadian  Light 
Infantry,  who  fell  on  the  8 May  the  previous  year  at  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres.  The 
Woodcocks  were  James  Mortimer’s  brother-in-law  and  the  inscription  states  that  the 
effigies  ‘were  raised  by  Dora  Mortimer,  widow  of  James  Mortimer,  and  Elizabeth  Jane 
Woodcock,  her  mother,  her  brothers  and  her  sister’. 

Mark  Sykes’s  own  memorial  brass  was  erected  after  his  death  from  pneumonia  in  Paris 
on  1 6 February  1919.  His  brass  shows  him  wearing  armour  and  a sword  and  carrying  a 
shield  on  his  left  arm  which  bears  the  Sykes  arms.  A paynim  is  lying  under  his  feet.  A 
scroll  bears  the  words  ‘Laetare  Jerusalem’  and  the  Holy  City  is  in  the  background.  During 
the  previous  couple  of  years  Sykes  had  been  won  over  to  the  Zionist  cause  so  these 
images  were  doubly  significant  to  those  who  knew  him. 

Above  each  set  of  brasses  are  the  shields  of  arms,  sixteen  in  all,  of  which  three  bear 
the  three  leopards  of  Edward  I.  Apart  from  the  arms  above  Sykes’s  own  effigy  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  of  the  other  persons  commemorated  were  entitled  to  heraldic  arms. 
None  of  the  officers,  apart  from  Sykes,  came  from  landed  families.  Bagshaw’s  father  was 
a judge,  Mortimer  was  a Driffield  corn  merchant,  Brown  had  been  a partner  in  a business 
in  the  West  Riding  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thompson  had  been  a partner  in  a firm  of 
millers  in  Malton.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robson  had  been  a solicitor  in  Pocklington  and 
at  the  base  of  his  effigy  are  a skull  and  a snake,  a crown,  a broken  spear,  a pen  and  ink 
and  the  words  ‘Truely  in  here  is  my  victory,  where  is  my  sting’.  It  seems  that  Sykes  either 
used  the  arms  of  those  families  of  the  same  name  who  were  entitled  to  them  (as  in 
Mortimer,  Robson,  Woodcock),  or  he  used  the  arms  of  those  places  which  had  some 
geographical  significance  (as  with  the  Borough  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  the  Borough  of 
Beverley,  the  Province  of  Flanders  and  the  Gallic  cock)  or  he  used  those  which  had  some 
religious  significance  (the  See  of  York,  the  Holy  Trinity,  Archbishops  Matthew  and 
Maclagan).  Thus  Bagshaw  stands  under  the  device  representing  the  Trinity  while 
Mortimer’s  shield  is  based  on  that  carried  by  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  March.  Privates 
Holtby,  Cooper  and  Potts  stand  under  the  arms  of  the  Borough  of  Hull.  It  is  possible 
that  Edmund  Sandars  (d.  1942),  a close  friend  of  Mark  Sykes,  played  a part  in  designing 
the  shields.  He  clearly  had  a keen  interest  in  the  arts  and  a great  deal  of  practical  ability 
because  he  produced  the  combined  Roll  of  Honour  to  the  fallen  of  the  5th  Battalion, 
The  Yorkshire  Regiment,  and  The  Wagoners  which  is  in  Sledmere  church.  It  is  richly 
embellished  with  illuminated  lettering  and  painted  scenes.  A plaque  in  the  church  credits 
him  with  ‘reviving  the  arts  of  the  ancient  illuminators’.  Whatever  their  derivation,  they 
all  contribute  to  the  idea  of  chivalry  inherent  in  the  memorial. 

THE  SLEDMERE  CROSS  1996:  FOLEY,  MONUMENT  OR  MEMORIAL? 

Having  discussed  the  Sledmere  Cross  as  a copy  of  an  Eleanor  Cross  executed  for  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes  by  Temple  Moore,  and  the  Memorial  Brasses  designed  by  Sir  Mark  Sykes 
for  the  remembrance  of  his  friends  and  members  of  his  old  battalion,  we  should  now 
attempt  to  evaluate  it  as  the  single  work  it  is  today.  To  do  this  it  would  seem  that  a 
number  of  questions  have  to  be  answered.  Why  was  an  Eleanor  Cross  built  here  in  the 
first  place?  What  purpose  did  it  originally  serve?  What  made  Mark  Sykes  use  it  as  a war 
memorial?  Did  its  conversion  from  an  Eleanor  Cross  to  a war  memorial  ‘spoil’  it  or 
enhance  it  as  a monument  and  what,  finally,  does  it  now  mean  and  represent? 

We  do  not  know  why  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  decided  to  build  a replica  of  the  Hardingstone 
Eleanor  Cross  at  Sledmere.  The  correspondent  of  the  Driffield  Times  and  General  Advertiser 
who  reported  on  it  in  the  paper  of  Saturday,  23  September  1899,  wrote  that  ‘It  would 
be  idle  to  speculate  about  the  reasons  which  may  have  induced  the  owner  of  Sledmere 
to  pitch  so  grand  a structure  at  an  out-of-the-way  village,  rather  than  in  some  centre  of 
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Fig.  6.  Memorials  to  (left)  Captain  Edward  Bagshaw  and 
(right)  Privates  William  Floltby,  David  Cooper  and  George 
Potts.  Side  2 of  the  Sledmere  Cross.  (See  Appendix  2.) 


population;  say  Maiton  or  Driffield’.  This  at  least  suggests  that  the  cross  was  not  built 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  but  was  erected  for  Sir  Tatton’s  more  private  enjoy- 
ment and  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  came  to  visit  him,  do  business  with  him  or  who 
simply  passed  through  Sledmere  on  their  way  to  another  place.  Sledmere  was,  as  it  still 
is,  an  estate  village,  and  everything  built  or  erected  there  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  Sykes  family.  Between  1868  and  1898  Sir  Tatton  had  built  seven  new  churches. 
Although  he  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  repair  and  restoration  of  a number  of  others 
in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  completion  of  his  own  church  at  Sledmere 
in  1898  marked  the  end  of  this  building  programme.  Sledmere  church  and  the  Eleanor 
Cross  together  marked  a culmination  of  his  efforts  and  we  might  therefore  see  the  Cross 
as  a personal  celebration  of  this.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  public  aspect  of  the  Cross  which 
would  act  as  a reminder  to  all  of  his  achievement,  generosity  and  patronage.  It  is  possible 
that  Tatton  Sykes  chose  to  erect  an  Eleanor  Cross  in  recognition  of  the  influence  these 
memorials  had  on  the  style  of  church  architecture  in  the  ‘Decorated’  period.  With  their 
ogee  curves,  crocketed  gables,  pinnacled  buttresses  and  elaborate  canopies,  the  Eleanor 
Crosses  had  provided  a micro-architectural  example  of  a style  which  would  be  copied 
throughout  the  land.  It  is  unlikely  that  Sir  Tatton  would  have  consciously  been  trying  to 
associate  himself  with  aspects  of  kingship  inherent  in  the  Eleanor  Crosses,  for  he  was 
naturally  a modest  man,  but  we  can  be  sure  that  he  identified  with  their  religious  and 
spiritual  content.  It  is  tempting,  but  I believe  too  far  fetched,  to  attempt  to  draw  any  sort 
of  analogy  between  the  relationship  of  Edward  I and  Eleanor  and  that  of  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes  and  his  wife  Jessica,  nor  do  I feel  that  it  is  making  any  statement  about  faithfulness, 
or  the  lack  of  it.  The  Sledmere  Cross  should  be  seen  as  Sir  Tatton’s  way  of  celebrating 
the  culmination  of  his  church  building  programme  and  as  a reminder  to  all  of  his 
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generosity  and  his  faith,  both  of  which  he  would  have  considered  a duty  to  his  friends, 
neighbours,  employees  and  tenants. 

A number  of  local  newspapers  reported  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  brass  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Mortimer  on  8 July  1918.  In  none  of  them  is  there  any  suggestion 
that  the  Eleanor  Cross  had  in  any  way  been  ‘spoilt5  by  its  change  of  use  to  a war 
memorial.  By  the  time  that  the  brasses  were  complete  on  all  eight  sides  of  the  lower  tier 
the  central  mullion  of  the  blind  tracery  would  have  been  removed  from  two  sides  and 
the  open  books,  which  featured  half  way  down  the  central  mullion  on  four  of  the  sides, 
would  also  have  been  removed.  In  addition,  the  original  shields  would  be  defaced  to 
accommodate  the  ‘new5  heraldic  shields  adopted  or  designed  by  Mark  Sykes.  If  no  public 
concern  was  recorded  we  can  assume  that  it  was  because  the  cross  was  seen  as  being 
essentially  private  property  and  not  in  the  public  domain.  It  was  Sykes’s  property  and 
with  or  without  public  approval  Mark  Sykes  was  entitled  to  use  it  as  he  wished.  That 
said,  it  is  unlikely  that  in  July  1918  local  people  would  have  objected  to  Mark  Sykes’s 
plan  to  commemorate  those  who  would  have  been  well  known  to  most  people  in  and 
around  Sledmere.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  Mark  Sykes  decided  to  use  the  Cross  as 
the  basis  of  his  memorial.  Quite  apart  from  the  obvious  connection  between  the  Cross 
and  his  own  chivalric  ideals  he  would  have  been  familiar  with  the  South  African  War 
memorial  which  was  designed  by  G.  F.  Bodley  and  built  in  Duncombe  Place,  York,  in 
1905.  Though  not  an  Eleanor  Cross,  it  owes  much  to  the  basic  ideal  and  continues  in 
the  tradition  of  Scott’s  Martyrs’  Memorial  in  Oxford,  referred  to  earlier. 

Mark  Sykes’s  involvement  in  the  design  of  the  brasses  emphasises  the  fact  that  as  a 
war  memorial  this  is  very  much  a personal  memorial.  The  way  in  which  ‘the  fallen’  are 
commemorated  is  a reflection  of  the  way  in  which  Sykes  related  to  them  and  takes  little 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  wider  public  might  wish  to  remember  the  dead.  His 
correspondence  with  their  next  of  kin  does  not  reveal  what  they  thought  about  the  way 
in  which  their  husbands/ sons/brothers  would  be  commemorated  except,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  their  concern  that  they  should  at  least  depict  a physically  favourable  likeness. 
There  was  an  acceptance  that  he  was  doing  what  he  thought  best. 

Pevsner  has  described  the  brasses  as  ‘comical’.  In  themselves  they  are  not.  Had  they 
actually  been  thirteenth-  or  fourteenth-century  brasses  we  would  accept  them  as  works 
of  the  period  and  read  them  as  commentaries  on  their  age.  As  single  brasses  in  a parish 
church  commemorating  those  killed  in  a mid  nineteenth-century  outpost  of  the  Empire 
one  might  now  regard  each  brass  simply  as  exemplifying  the  culture  of  those  about  whom 
Girouard  writes  in  7 he  Return  to  Camelot.  But  they  are  neither  of  these,  and  what  now 
appears  so  ‘comical’  is  their  situation  and  the  context  within  which  they  appear.  This 
juxtaposition  of  chivalric  ideals  with  the  commemoration  of  the  dead  of  the  First  World 
War  is  anachronistic.  It  is  true  that  aspects  of  chivalry  were  employed  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war  to  encourage  enlistment  and  to  sustain  those  at  home  who  supported  them, 
but  such  ideals  were  soon  lost  in  the  trenches  or  on  the  battlefield.  This  fact  was  very 
much  in  the  minds  of  those  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  responsible  for  forming  a 
committee  to  advise  on  how  the  dead  should  be  commemorated.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
public  memorials  to  the  fallen  of  the  Great  War  are  generally  so  restrained.  They  com- 
memorate the  man  without  celebrating  the  faith,  the  creed  or  the  codes  by  which  he 
lived,  most  of  these  having  been  tacitly  deemed  to  have  failed  him.  The  Sledmere  brasses 
were  designed  by  a man  whose  codes  of  behaviour  would  have  already  seemed  eccentric 
to  many  in  1914  but  who,  although  he  was  a soldier,  never  had  cause  to  modify  them. 
He  never  served  at  ‘the  Front’,  spent  most  of  the  war  between  London  and  the  Middle 
East  and,  if  he  was  at  home,  lived  amongst  a close  circle  of  like-minded  family  and 
friends.  The  monument  could  not  work  convincingly  as  a memorial. 
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Whilst  in  many  ways  it  remains  an  impressive  monument,  the  Sledmere  Cross  is  now 
a detailed,  defaced,  but  slightly  inaccurate,  copy  of  an  Eleanor  Cross  and  a rather  anach- 
ronistic memorial  to  those  men  of  the  5th  Battalion,  The  Yorkshire  Regiment,  whose 
names  appear  on  it  and  who  fell  in  the  First  World  War. 


APPENDIX  1 

CHURCHES  BUILT,  REBUILT,  RESTORED  OR  FURNISHED  BY  TATTON 
SYKES 


Church 

Sledmere 

Fimber 

East  Heslerton 
West  Lutton 
Thixendale 
Helperthorpe 
N Aisle  added 
Wansford 

Kirby  Grindalythe 
Langtoft 
Sherburn 
Wetwang 

North  Frodingham 
*Bishop  Wilton 
font,  cover,  flooring 
Fridaythorpe 
Weaverthorpe 


Work  done 

built 

built 

built 

built 

built 

built 

1 893 

built 


rebuilt 

restored 

restored 

restored 

top  part  of  tower 

restored 

1902 

restored 

restored 


Date  carried  out 

1897-98 

187 1 

■877 
1 874-75 

1870 

>875 

Temple  Moore 
1868 


1878 

1900- 03 
1909-12 

1901- 02 
1892 

1858-1859 
Temple  Moore 

1902- 03 
1872 


Architect 

Temple  Moore 

Street 

Street 

Street 

Street 

Street 

Street 

Street 

Hodgson-Fowler 
Hodgson-Fowler 
Hodgson-Fowler 
Temple  Moore 
Pearson 

Hodgson-Fowler 

Street 


*Work  commissioned  by  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  4th  Bart  (d.  1863) 


APPENDIX  2 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MEMORIAE  BRASSES 

Side  1 : 

Left  ‘Ye  who  read  this  remember  Walter  Horner  Barker,  a footman  of  Sledmere  and  a 
Private  in  the  5th  Yorkshire  Regiment.  He  gave  his  life  for  his  King  and  Country  and 
the  liberty  of  mankind  in  Flanders  27  May  1918.1 

Right  ‘Ye  who  read  this  remember  Harry  Clifford  Agar,  an  Agriculturist  of  Kirby 
Grindalhythe  and  a E Cpl  in  the  5th  Yorkshire  Regiment.  He  gave  his  life  for  his  King 
and  his  Country  and  the  liberty  of  mankind  at  Dulman  Camp  on  the  1 7th  day  of 
November  1919  as  a prisoner  of  war’. 

Side  2: 

Left.  ‘Remember  Edward  Bagshaw,  Captain  of  the  5th  Yorkshire  Regiment.  Killed  in 
Flanders  on  July  22nd  1916.  “Preux  Chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche’Y  Bagshaw’s 
feet  are  crossed  and  stand  on  a grotesque  animal  with  German  crosses  on  it. 
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Right:.  A plate  beneath  the  names  William  Holtby,  David  Cooper  and  George  Potts  reads: 
‘The  names  inscribed  on  this  Cross  are  those  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  5th  Yorkshire 
Regiment  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  King  and  Country  and  the  liberties  of  mankind 
in  the  years  of  the  great  war.  Let  Yorkshiremen  cherish  the  memory  of  this  honourable 
company  of  citizens  who  left  their  peaceful  vocations  to  uphold  justice,  protect  the  weak 
and  defend  the  Right1.  Both  Potts  and  Holtby  served  in  the  8th  Bn  The  East  Yorkshire 
Regiment  while  Cooper  served  with  the  1st  Bn  The  Cheshire  Regiment. 

Side  3: 

‘Remember  Lt  Coljames  Mortimer  CMG  who  enrolled  as  a pte  in  the  2VB  East  Yorkshire 
Regt  1888,  commanded  the  service  Company  in  the  SA  War  as  Captain  in  1900. 
Commanded  the  5th  Yorkshire  Regiment  as  Lt.Col  from  1915  until  September  15th  1916 
on  the  morning  of  which  day  he  was  killed  in  action  on  the  Somme.  On  his  left  stands 
Captain  Frank  Woodcock  5th  Yorkshire  Regiment  who  fell  a few  hours  after  on  the  same 
day  in  the  same  place.  Behind  stands  L Cpl  Harry  Woodcock,  Princess  Patricia’s  Canadian 
Light  Infantry  who  fell  May  8th  1915  at  the  2nd  Battle  of  Ypres,  both  brothers  in  law  of 
the  above.  These  effigies  were  raised  by  Dora  Mortimer  (widow  of  James  Mortimer)  and 
Elizabeth  Jane  Woodcock,  her  mother  and  brothers  and  sister’.  Beneath  the  memorial  is 
the  inscription:  ‘Haec  est  vera  fraternitas  quae  vicit  mundi  crimina’. 

Side  4: 

Left : ‘Remember  Major  Harold  Brown  who  joined  the  5th  Yorkshire  Regt  1914  was 
wounded  July  12th  1916,  on  the  Somme,  Sept  15th  1916,  at  the  battle  of  Arras  April 
23rd  1917  awarded  DSO  for  daring  and  successful  raiding  July  11th  1915.  MC  for 
organising  and  carrying  out  raids  July  12th  1916.  Croix  de  Guerre  for  Gallantry  and 
ability  Aug  17th  1916.  Killed  near  St  Quentin  March  23rd  19181. 

Right.  ‘Remember  Lt  Col  Frederick  William  Robson,  joined  the  5th  Yorkshire  Regiment 
13  May  1909.  Mentioned  in  Despatches  13th  November  1916,  appointed  to  command 
6DLI  7th  November  1917  and  fell  leading  the  battalion  in  Flanders  on  28th  March  1918. 
Mentioned  in  Despatches  7 April  1918’. 

Side  5: 

Left.  Six  identical  figures,  in  pairs,  above  each  other.  In  greatcoats,  helmet  and  chainmail 
and  mufflers  and  with  hands  in  prayer.  Below  each  figure  is  their  name: 

Capt  T.  E.  Dufty  Capt  G.  C.  Barber 
Capt  D.  H.  Walker  Capt  E.  R.  Spofforth 
Capt  G.  J.  Scott  Capt  W.  Vause 

Right.  ‘Remember  James  Albert  Robert  Thomson,  L.Colonel  5th  Yorkshire  Reg,  awarded 
the  DSO,  Croix  de  Guerre  (Gold  Star)  and  Special  Mention  in  Despatches,  killed  in 
action  May  27th  1918  at  Craonne,  France.  This  effigy  is  placed  by  his  widow’. 

Side  6: 

Left.  ‘Ye  who  read  this  remember  Thomas  Frankish,  a Carpenter  of  Sledmere,  and  a 
Sergeant  in  the  5th  Yorkshire  Regiment,  He  gave  his  life  for  his  King  and  Country  and 
the  liberty  of  mankind  in  Flanders  22nd  June  1915’. 

Right.  ‘Ye  who  read  this  remember  Harry  Addison,  a carpenter  of  Sledmere  and  a L Cpl 
in  the  5th  Yorkshire  Regiment.  He  gave  his  life  for  his  King  and  Country  and  the  liberty 
of  mankind  at  the  Battle  of  Ypres  25  May  1915’. 
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Side  y: 

‘Remember  Lieut  Col  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  Bart.  MP  who  served  in  the  South  African  War 
and  was  Mentioned  in  Despatches.  From  19 1 1 till  his  death  he  was  MP  for  Central  Hull. 
During  the  Great  War  he  served  as  Lieut  Col  in  command  of  the  5th  Batt  Yorkshire 
Regiment  and  then  on  the  General  Staff  being  detailed  for  duty  in  more  than  one  theatre 
of  war.  He  died  at  Paris  when  in  attendance  at  the  peace  Conference  16th  February 
1919’.  Below  the  effigy  is  inscribed:  ‘This  effigy  was  raised  by  the  tenants  and  villagers 
on  the  Sledmere  estates  as  a mark  of  esteem  and  regard  for  a good  Landlord  and 
Honoured  Friend’. 

Side  8: 

Left  ‘Ye  who  read  this  remember  David  Scott,  an  Agriculturist  of  Sledmere  and  Private 
in  the  5th  Yorkshire  Regiment.  He  gave  his  life  for  his  King  and  Country  and  the  liberty 
of  mankind  in  Flanders,  16th  November  1916.’ 

Right  ‘Ye  who  read  this  remember  William  Webster,  a Sadler  of  Thixendale  and  a L Cpl 
in  the  5th  Yorkshire  Regiment.  He  gave  his  life  for  his  King  and  Country  and  the  liberty 
of  mankind  at  the  Battle  of  Verdun  22nd  February  1916’. 


APPENDIX  3 

SLEDMERE  CROSS:  PERSONS  COMMEMORATED 
Harry  Walker  ADDISON,  Eance  Corporal. 

Born  10/1/  1889  at  Weaverthorpe.  Son  of  Frederick  and  Rachel  Addison. 

Joiner  on  the  Sledmere  Estate. 

Enlisted  1907. 

Killed  in  action  at  Battle  of  Ypres  25/5/ 15. 

Harry  Clifford  AGAR. 

Agriculturalist. 

Died  1 7/ 1 1 / 19  as  a POW. 

Edward  George  Clarkson  BAGSHAW,  Captain. 

Born  at  Hampstead.  Youngest  son  of  Judge  William  Henry  Gunning  Bagshaw,  KC. 
Educated  Beaumont  College. 

Served  in  the  Boer  War  1900-02  with  3rd  Bn  The  Yorkshire  Regiment.  Resigned  his 
commission  6/3/07.  Rejoined  and  Gazetted  Captain  in  the  5th  Bn  29/8/ 14. 

Killed  in  action  whilst  serving  with  the  9th  Bn  20/7/ 16. 

Geoffrey  Carew  BARBER,  Captain. 

Eldest  son  ofj.  W.  Barber  of  West  Ayton,  Scarborough. 

Articled  to  Messrs  Watts,  Kitchen  and  Donner,  Solicitors,  Scarborough. 

Killed  in  action  at  2nd  Battle  of  Ypres  29/4/ 15. 

Walter  Horner  BARKER. 

Born  2/8/ 1889  at  Richmond.  Son  of  Robert  and  Mary  Barker. 

In  the  service  of  Sir  Mark  Sykes  at  Eddlethorpe  and  then  of  Henry  Cholmondeley  at 
Sledmere. 

Killed  in  action  at  the  last  stand  of  the  5th  Bn  at  Chemin  des  Dames  near  Craonne  on 

27/5  A8. 
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Harold  BROWN,  Major. 

Born  at  Weetwood,  Leeds.  Son  of  George  W.  Brown 
Educated  Loretto  School  and  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

In  business  in  Bradford. 

Joined  5th  Bn  The  Yorkshire  Regiment  in  1914.  Awarded  DSO  in  July  1915  for  valuable 
reconnaisance  work  near  Wulvergum.  Awarded  MC  for  leading  a trench  raid  on  the 
Somme  in  1916.  Awarded  Croix  de  Guerre  17/8/  16. 

Killed  in  action  on  or  near  St  Quentin  23/3/ 18  whilst  in  temporary  command  of  the 
4th  Bn  The  Yorkshire  Regiment. 

David  COOPER. 

From  Sledmere.  Served  with  1st  Bn  The  Cheshire  Regiment. 

Thomas  Ernest  DUFTY,  Captain. 

Manager  of  Bridlington  Branch  of  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank. 

Second  Lieutenant  in  Bridlington  (A)  Company.  Gazetted  Captain  18/4/ 15. 

Killed  in  action  near  the  Chateau  de  Hooge  19/5/ 15. 

Thomas  FRANKISH,  Sergeant. 

Carpenter  in  Sledmere. 

Died  in  Flanders  22/6/ 15. 

William  HOLTBY. 

From  Sledmere.  Served  with  the  8th  Bn  The  East  Yorkshire  Regiment. 

James  MORTIMER,  Lieutenant  Colonel.  Enlisted  as  a Private  in  2nd  Volunteer  Bn  of 
the  East  Yorkshire  Regiment  in  1888. 

Commanded  the  Service  Company  in  the  South  African  War  as  a Captain  in  1900. 
Second  in  Command  of  5th  Bn  The  Yorkshire  Regiment  1911  — 15.  Commanded  5th  Bn 
from  its  move  to  France  in  April  1915. 

Killed  in  action  at  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  15/9/ 16  whilst  commanding  the  5th  Bn. 

George  POTTS. 

From  Sledmere. 

Served  with  the  8th  Bn  The  East  Yorkshire  Regiment. 

Frederick  ROBSON,  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Son  of  Mr  Thomas  Robson  of  Pembroke  Lodge,  Pocklington. 

Solicitor. 

Joined  5th  Bn  The  Yorkshire  Regiment  in  1909.  Awarded  DSO  25/11/ 16.  Mentioned 
in  Despatches  7/1 1/17.  Appointed  to  command  6th  Bn  Durham  Eight  Infantry  5/4/ 17 . 
Killed  in  action  whilst  in  command  of  that  Bn  28/3/ 18. 

David  SCOTT,  Private. 

Born  23/6/ 1887  at  Sledmere.  Son  of  John  and  Hannah  Scott. 

Worked  at  Home  Farm,  Sledmere. 

Enlisted  1907.  Awarded  DCM  Tor  great  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  whilst  taking 
rations  and  trench  implements  to  the  trenches  as  a transport  driver’. 

Killed  in  action  16/1 1/16. 
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George  Jefferson  SCOTT,  Captain. 

Native  of  Market  Weighton.  Married  in  19 11  to  a daughter  of  Robert  Bell  of  Market 
Weighton. 

Manager  of  Barclays  Bank,  Pocklington. 

Joined  the  Volunteers  as  a cyclist.  Commissioned  1896. 

Killed  in  action  25/ 12/15  at  Ypres  Salient. 


Edward  Reginald  SPOFFORTH,  Fieutenant. 

Son  of  Edward  Spolforth  of  York  and  of  Mrs  Spofforth  of  9 Granville  Road,  Scarborough. 
Educated  at  Giggleswick  and  Oundle  Schools. 

On  the  staff  of  the  Yorkshire  Insurance  Company. 

Commissioned  in  March  1913.  Promoted  Fieutenant  8/4/ 14. 

Killed  in  action  2/3/ 16  in  a feint  attack  on  Sanctuary  Wood. 


Sir  Mark  SYKES,  Bt,  Fieutenant  Colonel. 

Born  16/3/ 1879.  Son  of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  of  Sledmere. 

MP  for  Central  ffull  from  19 1 1 till  his  death. 

Gazetted  Second  Fieutenant  in  3rd  (Militia)  Bn  The  Yorkshire  Regiment  1897.  Served 
with  that  Bn  in  South  Africa.  Promoted  Captain  1902.  Served  in  Turkey,  Mesopotamia 
and  Palestine.  Major  in  5th  Bn  the  Yorkshire  Regiment  26/10/07.  Commanding  Officer 
of  that  Bn  4/ 1 / 1 1 . Served  during  much  of  the  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

Died  of  pneumonia  in  Paris  16/2/ 19  whilst  in  attendance  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 


James  Albert  Raymond  THOMSON,  Fieutenant  Colonel. 

Son  of  James  T homson  of  Huddersfield  and  a nephew  of  Alderman  R.  Metcalfe  of 
Malton.  Partner  in  the  firm  of  W.  Metcalfe  & Son,  Millers,  of  Malton. 

Married  in  1905  Ethel  Norah,  only  daughter  of  Edward  M.  Johnson  of  St  Mary’s,  York. 
Commanded  the  Volunteer  Company  at  Malton  from  1902.  Rejoined  5th  Bn  on  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Commanded  5th  Bn  from  25/7/17  with  acting  rank  of  Fieutenant 
Colonel. 

Awarded  DSO  and  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Killed  in  action  27/5/ 18  at  Craonne. 


Wilfred  VAUSE,  Captain. 

Son  of  Fred  Vause  of  High  Stakesby,  Whitby.  Worked  for  Messrs  Beckett  & Co’s  Bank 
of  Pickering. 

Joined  5th  Bn  as  Second  Fieutenant  9/3/14.  Promoted  Fieutenant  12/4/ 15  and  Captain 
11/7/ 16.  Awarded  MC  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action. 

Killed  in  action  23/4/ 17. 


Dennis  Henry  WAFKER,  Captain. 

Eldest  son  of  Captain  W.  S.  Walker  FRIBA  who  had  also  served  with  the  5th  Bn. 
Educated  Bridlington  High  School. 

An  architect  with  his  father’s  practice  in  Hull. 

Commissioned  9/4/06  into  2nd  Volunteer  Bn  The  East  Yorkshire  Regiment.  Promoted 
Fieutenant  1/4/08  and  captain  22/9/ 14. 

Wounded  at  Ypres  26/ 1/16  and  died  later  the  same  day. 
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Leslie  Bedford  WALKER,  Captain. 

Younger  son  of  Captain  W.  S.  Walker  (see  above). 

Educated  Bridlington  Grammar  School. 

Commissioned  26/5/ 15.  Promoted  Acting  Captain  in  command  of  a company  8/5/ 17. 
Died  of  wounds  received  in  action  22/6/  17. 

William  WEBSTER,  Lance  Corporal. 

Saddler  from  Thixendale.  Killed  in  action  at  the  Battle  of  Verdun  22/2/  16. 


Frank  WOODCOCK,  Captain. 

Served  with  5th  Bn  The  Yorkshire  Regiment.  Killed  in  action  15/9/ 16. 


Harry  WOODCOCK,  Lance  Corporal. 

Served  with  Princess  Patricia’s  Canadian  Light  Infantry. 
Killed  in  action  8/5/15  at  the  2nd  Battle  of  Ypres. 


APPENDIX  4 
HERALDIC  SHIELDS 


Side  Left /Right 

1 Left 

1 Right 


2 Left 

2 Right 

3 Left 

3 Right 

4 Left 

4 Right 

5 Left 


5 R'ght 


6 Left 

6 Right 


Identification 


Comment 


England 

Harcourt 


The  Holy  Trinity 

Borough  of  Kingston 

upon  Hull 

Mortimer 

Woodcock 

England 

Robson 

Matthew 


unidentified 


See  of  York 
Archbishop  Maclagan 


Revd  William  Venables  Vernon-Harcourt 
1779—1871.  Vicar  of  a number  of  parishes  in 
Yorkshire,  the  last  one  being  that  of  Boulton 
Percy.  He  was  the  son  of  Revd  Edward 
Vernon-Harcourt,  Archbishop  of  York 
1807-47.  He  was  one  of  only  2 clergymen 
who  signed  Sidney  Smith’s  Petition  to 
Parliament  in  1825  favour  of  RC 
Emancipation. 


Tobias  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York 
1606—28  but  also  the  arms  of  the  medieval 
Counts  of  Flanders  and  of  the  modern 
Province  of  Flanders. 

The  Gallic  Cock  may  have  been  chosen 
because  Lt.  Col  Thomson  had  been  awarded 
the  Croix  de  Guerre 
ancient 
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7 

Eeft 

Borough  of  Beverley 

7 

Right 

Sykes,  with  the 

baronet’s  badge 

8 

Eeft 

Belgrave,  Watton  or 

Banister 

8 

Right 

England 

The  village  of  Watton  lies  a few  miles  south 
of  Sledmere  on  the  road  between  Driffield 
and  Beverley 


The  heraldry  on  the  Gross  has  been  identified  with  the  help  of  Hugh  Murray  Esq  and 
Miss  Yvonne  Weir. 
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OBITUARY 


DR  R.T.  SPENCE  (1927—1999) 

HON.  LECTURES  SECRETARY,  1985-1995;  MEMBER,  RECORD  SERIES 
COMMITTEE  FROM  1992 

Dick  Spence’s  death,  while  at  his  peak  as  an  historian  of  Northern  England,  leaves  a large  gap  in 
the  ranks  of  those  who  study  this  region.  Although  he  had  reached  three  score  years  and  twelve 
his  was  an  untimely  death  since,  like  a sleeping  giant,  he  stirred  little  and  did  nothing  remarkable 
down  to  the  late  1970s;  only  in  his  last  decade  did  his  considerable  powers  as  an  historian  fully 
manifest  themselves,  and  those  powers  were  still  on  an  upward  trajectory. 

Born  at  Cleckheaton,  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Whitcliffe  Mount  Grammar  School,  he  gradu- 
ated at  University  College,  London,  in  1951  after  two  years  of  military  service.  He  trained  as  a 
teacher  in  1952  and  was  then  invited  by  the  late  Prof.  S.  T.  Bindoff  (with  great  perception  as  was 
subsequently  to  be  proved)  to  undertake  a Ph.D.  degree  which  culminated  in  his  thesis  on  the 
Cliffords,  Earls  of  Cumberland,  1576  1646.  After  teaching  History  at  Slough  Grammar  School 
and  heading  the  department  at  Arnold  School,  Blackpool,  he  became  lecturer  and  senior  lecturer 
at  the  City  of  Leeds  and  Carnegie  College.  In  the  latter  atmosphere  the  sleeping  giant  stirred  with 
two  notable  articles,  one  of  them  running  to  over  one  hundred  pages. 

When  his  college  was  gobbled  up  by  Leeds  Polytechnic  in  an  early  reorganisation  of  higher 
education  Spence,  Ending  it  difficult  to  settle  under  a new  regime,  like  so  many  others  opted  for 
early  retirement  in  1981.  Prematurely  retired,  aged  only  54,  and  a bachelor,  his  friends  watched 
anxiously  as  he  grappled  with  a new  and  difficult  phase  of  his  life.  They  need  not  have  worried. 
Quietly  and  methodically,  as  was  his  wont,  and  with  Yorkshire  grit  he  returned  to  his  academic 
roots  and  began  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Clifford  family  from  their  terrain  in  Carlisle,  the 
Scottish  Marches,  and  Craven  in  the  north  to  Wilton  House  in  the  South,  to  the  Azores  and 
Puerto  Rico,  where  he  trod  in  the  steps  of  the  third  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  his  remarkable  conquest 
of  that  island. 

Then  the  stirring  giant  arose.  Within  barely  nine  years  he  completed  five  well-written  books: 
Skipton  Castle  in  the  Great  Civil  War  1642-1645  (1991);  The  Shepherd  Lord  of  Skipton  Castle:  Henry  Clifford, 
10th  Lord  Clifford  (1994);  The  Privateering  Earl:  George  Clifford,  3rd  Earl  of  Cumberland  1558-1605  (1995); 
Lady  Anne  Clifford  ...  1550-1676  (1997);  and  to  be  published  shortly,  Skipton  Castle  and  its  Builders. 
These  works  were  accompanied  by  at  least  eight  important  articles  published  variously  by  the 
Thoresby  Society,  Northern  History , the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  and  the  Burlington  Magazine. 

To  recent  generations  of  historians  Spence’s  work  may  appear  to  be  over  political  and  biograph- 
ical in  focus.  Without  doubt  he  was  unmoved  by  fashion;  but  also  without  doubt  his  writings 
exemplify  important  historical  genres.  It  is  also  true  that  his  most  recent  work,  largely  completed 
at  his  death,  on  the  Cliffords’  house  and  household  at  Londesborough,  1590—1613,  contains  much 
more  social  analysis.  One  can  only  hope  that  this  piece  will  be  published  posthumously. 

Blessed  with  warm-heartedness,  gentleness,  and  a fine  sense  of  humour,  Spence  managed  to 
combine  his  historical  interests  with  sociability  and  recreation.  Trips  to  consult  manuscripts  at 
Chatsworth  House,  where  his  knowledge  of  its  archive  was  unrivalled,  or  to  London  repositories 
were  combined  with  visits  to  friends  and  conferences.  He  was  a good  club  cricketer,  and  his  life- 
long, albeit  critical,  support  of  the  Yorkshire  county  cricket  club  ensured  that  his  home  in  Leeds 
frequently  served  as  a social  annex  to  nearby  Headingley  cricket  ground. 

University  of  East  Anglia  A.  Hassell  Smith* 

*An  earlier  version  of  this  obituary  appeared  in  Tie  Guardian,  i.ix.99. 
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Dr  Spence’s  contributions  to  the  study  of  Yorkshire’s  history  were  numerous,  notable,  and  sus- 
tained. Although  his  thesis  remains,  unfortunately,  largely  unpublished  and  inaccessible,  his  rese- 
arches had  their  roots  in  that  early  work  on  the  Cliffords  and  their  estates.  He  had  a clear 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  topography  of  their  spheres  of  influence,  and  a sound  appreci- 
ation of  the  buildings  associated  with  them.  Over  the  years  he  gave  some  fine  lectures  on  those 
themes,  lectures  which  were  scrupulously  carefully  prepared  and  delivered  with  clarity  and  wry 
humour.  He  also  conducted  some  very  enjoyable,  informative  excursions  in  Craven,  and  he  played 
an  influential  part  in  devising  the  archaeological  and  historical  trail  in  the  Grassington  area,  the 
subject  of  an  admirable  guide  booklet. 

Given  Dick  Spence’s  long-standing  concern  with  the  Cliffords  and  their  historical  role  it  was 
inevitable  that  many  of  his  writings  were  on  the  history  of  Cumbria  and  the  Border,  subjects  upon 
which  he  wrote  with  considerable  authority.  His  lengthy  account  of  the  pacification  of  the  West 
March  (. Northern  History , XIII)  is  a standard  work  and  has  been  complemented  by  studies  of  the 
Border  Grahams  ( JV.H .,  XVI),  and  the  well-known  royal  progress  and  the  Feast  of  Brougham, 
1617  (JV.H.,  XXVII).  Long  before  his  full-length  biography  of  Lady  Anne  Clifford  he  had  offered 
a thoughtful  reassessment  of  that  'proud,  northern  lady’  (JV.H.,  XV).  His  short,  shrewdly  conceived, 
and  stylishly  written  monographs  on  the  Shepherd  Lord  and  on  Skipton  Castle  during  the  Civil 
War  aroused  more  than  local  interest,  and  he  made  some  more  specialised  contributions  to  local 
history:  for  example,  an  account  of  mining  and  smelting  on  the  Clifford  estates  ( T.A.J. , 64);  and 
an  investigation  of  the  Clifford  interest  (as  lessees)  in  the  tithes  of  Leeds  (Publications  of  the  Thoresby 
Society , LXIII). 

Dick  pursued  his  researches  with  single-minded  rigour,  but  in  company  he  was  unfailingly 
friendly  and  relaxed,  and  in  addition  to  his  publications  he  generously  served  the  Society’s  objec- 
tives in  two  other  ways.  For  a decade  he  acted,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  a joint  capacity, 
as  Hon.  Lectures  Secretary,  approaching  his  task  in  a balanced  way,  with  a mixture  of  enterprise 
and  patience.  He  was,  perhaps,  no  lover  of  committee  work,  but  his  contributions  to  discussions 
in  the  Council,  though  made  sparingly,  were  always  sensible,  constructive,  and  apposite.  Finally, 
since  1992  Dick  had  been  a member  of  the  Record  Series  committee,  where  his  wide-ranging 
knowledge  of  the  historical  sources  for  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods,  and  his  modestly  proffered 
comments  on  proposed  editions  and  draft  texts,  proved  invaluable.  He  is  sorely  missed. 

University  of  Leeds  G.  C.  F.  Forster , Past  President 
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PREHISTORIC  BRITAIN  FROM  THE  AIR.  By  timothy  darvill.  28  x 22  cm.  Pp.  305.  Illus. 
140.  Diags.  6.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1996.  Price:  £40.  ISBN  o 521  55132  3. 

This  is  the  latest  synthetic  volume  in  a series  which  began  auspiciously  with  Medieval  England  as 
long  ago  as  1958.  While  this  book  has  much  to  recommend  it,  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  format 
has  not  changed  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  coloured  jacket  belies  the 
fact  that  all  the  illustrations  are  monochrome,  while  there  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of 
interpretative  line  illustration.  The  cover  claim,  then,  that  this  is  ‘a  highly  illustrated  look  at  the 
achievements  of  Britain’s  earliest  inhabitants’  will  disappoint  the  general  reader  as  well  as  many 
who  are  more  cognisant  with  the  material.  Reliance  on  the  holdings  of  the  Cambridge  CIniversity 
collections  appears  to  enforce  the  limitations  of  the  photographs  in  terms  of  geographical  range 
as  well  as  colour,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  explanation  for  the  lack  even  of  sketch  plots  to  interpret 
the  photographs.  This  is  a criticism  which  has  been  levelled  at  successive  volumes  in  the  series 
and  which  the  publishers  have  ignored,  despite  the  example  set  by  Crawford  and  Keiller’s  Wessex 
From  the  Air  in  1928.  This  must  be  one  factor  which  accounts  for  the  rapid  presence  of  the  books 
on  the  remainder  shelves  and  their  subsequent  disappearance,  which  is  a pity  because  they  contain 
much  of  interest  to  the  specialist  and  the  general  reader. 

The  general  reader  might  also  be  put  off  by  the  extensive  accompanying  text,  which  would  be 
a pity  because  this  represents  a very  useful  review  of  British  prehistoric  sites  which  has  been 
assembled  on  a thematic  basis.  An  introductory  chapter  is  followed  by  chapters  which  include 
‘Farmsteads  and  Fields’,  ‘Forts  and  Strongholds’,  and  ‘Frontiers,  Boundaries  and  Trackways’,  each 
of  which  presents  a series  of  sites  in  chronological  order.  Although  necessarily  site  specific,  this 
element  of  the  book  presents  a very  useful,  if  selective,  review  of  British  prehistory  and  is  a useful 
complement  to  the  same  author’s  Prehistoric  Britain.  To  the  ever-present  irritation  of  the  professional, 
and  doubtless  to  the  confusion  of  the  general  reader,  there  are  no  overlay  diagrams  and  almost 
no  interpretative  maps  and  plans.  In  their  absence  the  author  tries  hard  to  offer  a text  interpretation 
with  the  result  that  the  text  becomes  overly  long.  Constant  cross-referencing  between  text  and 
photograph  is  called  for,  often  from  one  page  to  another  — it  is  hard  to  believe  that  many  readers 
would  persevere  with  the  analysis  of  the  double  page  view  of  Cleeve  Hill,  with  its  hillfort,  quarries, 
ridge  and  furrow,  golf  course,  enclosures,  linear  boundary  and  other  features,  all  drawn  attention 
to  in  the  text  on  a preceding  page.  In  summary  the  author  has  made  a competent  and  interesting 
presentation  in  inauspicious  circumstances;  but  it  is  perhaps  time  that  the  series  editor  was  sent  a 
presentation  volume  of  collected  reviews. 

Hartburn,  Cleveland  Blaise  Vyner 


THE  YORKSHIRE  COUNTRYSIDE:  A FANDSCAPE  HISTORY.  By  richard  muir. 
24.5  x 19  cm.  pP.  iv  and  250.  Illus.  140.  Keele  University  Press,  Edinburgh  1997.  Price:  £17.95 
pb.  ISBN  1 85331  138  7. 

William  Hoskins  once  took  for  the  title  of  a television  series  on  elements  of  landscape  history, 
‘One  Man’s  England’,  and  this  book  might  well  have  been  entitled  ’One  Man’s  Yorkshire’.  Now, 
whatever  the  sub-species  of  history  being  written,  to  take  on  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Yorkshire 
is  a formidable  and  risky  commitment.  Those  three  Ridings,  with  more  than  three  archive  offices, 
besides  a county  city  with  an  extra  mural  countryside;  so  many  acres  to  be  tramped  over  their 
fields;  so  much  variety  in  their  climates;  so  many  geologies;  so  many  unpublished  manuscript  maps 
of  past  landscapes  to  take  as  witnesses:  no  wonder  that  library  shelves  witness  so  many  good 
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intentions  uncompleted:  nor  that  a county  where  there  has  been  no  scarcity  of  practising  scholars 
is  nevertheless  one  of  the  few  to  lack  a basic  county  history  from  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth 
centuries;  and  one  where  the  West  Riding  lacks  its  Victoria  County  History , and  the  luckier  East 
Riding  only  assigned  resources  in  this  decade  appropriate  for  a snail’s  pace  through  it. 

In  more  recent  times  the  Making  of  the  Landscape  series  initiated  by  William  Hoskins  for  Hodder 
and  Stoughton  failed  to  produce  a North  Riding  manuscript  from  its  intended  author  before  the 
editor’s  death  and  the  subsequent  publisher’s  loss  of  confidence  in  the  whole  project,  or  in  its 
market  (or  both),  put  paid  to  the  enterprise.  Hoskins’  assignment  of  the  West  Riding  to  Raistrick, 
his  first  mentor,  proved  to  be  unfortunate,  and  only  Allison’s  East  Riding  (recently  reprinted) 
remains  to  show  what  could  be  done  in  capable  hands,  although  strangely  it  is  a title  that  I fail 
to  find  in  Muir’s  extensive  book  list.  Muir’s  book  does  not  neglect  the  East  Riding,  but  his  Yorkshire 
remains  a two-and-a-half  Ridings  county  when  he  draws  so  little  on  examples  from  the  West 
Riding,  especially  from  south  of  the  Aire-Calder  line.  Here  the  basic  topographical  sources  still 
await  attention.  In  the  silence  the  legend  is  allowed  to  flourish  that  south  Yorkshire’s  landscape 
history  is  (and  was)  an  industrial  one. 

In  the  areas  that  he  knows  best,  Muir  is  well  versed  in  the  recent  literature,  and  anyone  following 
up  the  "References’  which  are  listed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  will  have  no  reason  to  feel  that 
his  guide  is  not  taking  him  to  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  both  in  hardback  and  learned  journals. 
To  look  over  the  dates  of  publication,  so  many  in  the  last  two  decades,  is  itself  a demonstration 
to  the  progress  of  scholarly  work  in  those  diverse  subjects,  particularly  archaeology  and  local 
history,  which  come  together  to  make  landscape  history. 

Muir’s  book  follows  a chronological  sequence,  from  prehistory  to  the  late  nineteenth  century, 
in  the  fashion  of  Hoskins  and  his  contributors,  although  his  preface  sketches  several  rewarding 
ways  in  which  less  familiar  routes  might  have  been  followed.  As  the  publisher’s  blurb  rightly  claims, 
Muir’s  style  is  accessible  and  highly  readable,  there  are  no  footnotes  in  the  text  itself  to  frighten 
the  nervous,  and  there  are  very  few  interruptions  by  direct  quotations  from  printed  sources:  indeed, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  see  why  these  particular  passages  have  been  chosen  for  citation.  Beyond  an 
author’s  name  there  is  no  indication  of  their  source.  There  is  no  sequence  of  numbered  footnotes: 
instead,  the  name  of  any  author  quoted  is  worked  into  the  adjacent  text:  the  title  of  an  author’s 
work  might  be  identified  from  the  ‘References’  section,  and  the  names  of  most  authors  quoted 
verbatim  can  be  found  in  the  index,  but  in  the  case  of  authors  with  more  than  one  work  to  their 
credit  a reader  will  not  know  whither  he  is  intended  to  look,  and  in  no  case  is  he  led  to  the  exact 
page  from  which  the  quotation  was  taken. 

Perhaps  all  this  arises  from  Muir  or  his  publishers,  although  a University  Press,  fearing  to 
frighten  the  general  reader  with  the  sight  of  even  the  minimum  of  the  normal  scholarly  apparatus: 
but  this  fear  sits  rather  incongruously  alongside  the  five  hundred  or  so  ‘References’  to  books  or 
periodicals  that  are  gathered  at  chapter  ends.  Many  of  these  would  not  be  found  outside  a 
University  library,  giving  an  air  of  having  strayed  from  one  of  those  ever-optimistic,  everything- 
in  book  lists  that  has  been  prepared  to  initiate  students  to  a course  or  to  meet  the  demands  of 
bureaucratic  assessors  to  have  a lecturer’s  credentials  authenticated.  In  fact  there  is  no  doubt  from 
the  scope  and  the  control  of  balance  within  his  text  that  Muir  knows  his  onions. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  marked  than  in  the  selection  and  presentation  of  a very  generous  allowance 
of  illustrations,  aided  by  a large  page  size  and  the  acceptance  of  double-page  spreads.  Of  all 
subjects,  landscape  history  cries  out  for  space  wide  enough  to  display  the  vistas  where  individual 
elements  combine  to  make  up  a countryside.  But  before  this  an  eye  has  to  select  and  a technology 
be  employed  for  the  camera  to  produce  the  lantern  slide  or  the  photograph  which  communicates 
to  an  audience  — or,  as  here,  to  a readership  — one  person’s  moments  of  vision  and  interpretation. 
Indeed,  one  imagines  how  a whole  lecture  of  historical  comment  could  be  derived  from  the  Dales 
vista  of  the  book’s  front  cover  (in  colour  but  unlocated). 

One  would  have  known  of  course  from  his  previous  books  that  Muir’s  illustrations  would  earn 
high  marks  for  their  technical  quality,  for  their  selection  and  relevance,  and  very  often  for  their 
freshness.  This  book  is  no  exception,  and  the  captions  form  a readable  chain  of  statements.  Thus 
they  could  be  browsed  over  independently  of  the  text,  although  with  a book  whose  strongest  virtues 
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lie  in  its  visuals  it  is  a pity  not  to  have  them  in  a numbered  list  in  the  contents  pages;  a system  of 
numbering  would  also  have  facilitated  cross  references  in  the  text. 

Leeds  Maurice  Beresford 


RURAL  SETTLEMENT  AND  INDUSTRY:  STUDIES  IN  THE  IRON  AGE  AND  ROMAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  LOWLAND  EAST  YORKSHIRE.  Edited  by  peter  halkon  and  martin 
millett.  30  x 21  cm.  Pp.  xiv  and  245.  Ulus.  112.  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Report  4.  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  Roman  Antiquities  Section  and  East  Riding  Archaeological  Society,  Leeds 
1999.  Price:  £25  (plus  £2.50  p.  & p.).  ISBN  o 902122  90  8. 

The  Holme-on-Spalding  Moor  area,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Vale  of  York,  has  been  known  since 
1930  from  Corder’s  work  on  the  Romano-British  potteries  at  Throlam.  Generally,  however,  like 
so  much  of  midland  and  northern  Britain,  the  area  has  not  received  the  attention  needed  to  realise 
its  potential  or  to  allow  proper  comparison  with  better  studied  regions  farther  south.  The  present 
work  helps  to  correct  that  imbalance.  Its  primary  author,  Peter  Halkon,  grew  up  on  his  father’s 
farm  at  Hasholme  Hall,  acquiring  early  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  locality’s  archaeology. 
Turning  to  Durham  University,  Halkon’s  fieldwork  earned  him  an  MA  degree  in  1987. 
Involvement  of  the  university’s  archaeology  department  brought  Martin  Millett  to  excavate  the 
logboat  found  by  Halkon  south  of  Hasholme  Hall,  and  co-edit  the  present  volume.  Millett  also 
contributes  wider  perspectives  on  the  civitas  Parisiorum;  Chris  Lovelock  does  the  same  for  the  late 
Roman  and  early  Saxon  period.  Added  for  good  measure  is  a report  on  excavations  on  the  line 
of  the  Market  Weighton  by-pass,  2 km  north-east  of  Halkon’s  study  area. 

The  latter  was  a block  of  land  64  square  km  mainly  south  of  Holme-on-Spalding  Moor,  with 
the  river  Foulness  running  through  it.  106  Roman  sites  were  identified,  including  22  kiln  sites  and 
19  major  ‘Iron  Age’  iron-working  sites,  indicating  substantial  settlement  in  both  periods.  The 
standard  techniques  of  scrutinising  aerial  photographs  and  fieldwalking  were  employed. 
Geophysical  surveying  was  little  used,  although  it  might  have  enhanced  some  of  the  fragmentary 
cropmark  site-plans  and  strengthened  the  morphological  analyses.  Selective  excavation  was  carried 
out  at  Bursea  Grange  (agricultural  settlement),  Welham  Bridge  (iron-working  site)  and  Bursea 
House  (pottery  kiln  site),  and  John  Creighton’s  study  of  the  pottery  from  the  latter  will  be  valued 
well  beyond  the  Vale  of  York.  It  may,  however,  come  to  be  regarded  as  unfortunate  that  such 
features  were  recovered  by  means  of  very  small  trenches.  The  plans  show  complexes  of  intersecting 
ditches  which  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  area  excavation,  and  whose  destruction  now 
may  well  prejudice  interpretations  if  the  sites  were  ever  to  be  studied  more  extensively  in  the  future. 

Particularly  important  is  the  discovery  that  the  Hasholme  boat  lay  some  distance  up  an  estuarine 
creek  which  was  ‘open  to  the  sea  c.  700  years  from  810-530  Cal  bc’.  The  Roman  sites  of  Brough 
and  Faxfleet  A lay  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  respectively  of  its  Humber  outlet.  The  creek 
complements  the  inlet  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Humber,  now  the  Ancholme  valley,  and  under- 
lines the  importance  of  establishing  the  ancient  geography  of  these  low-lying  regions  of  eastern 
Britain  before  any  real  understanding  of  the  local  communities  can  be  achieved.  The  Humber 
region  has  lagged  behind  other  wetland  regions  such  as  the  Wash  Fenlands  and  the  Somerset 
Levels,  and  the  situation  is  only  now  being  rectified  by  such  detailed  work  as  that  of  Halkon  and 
his  colleagues,  and  of  course  the  monumental  recent  studies  by  Hull  University’s  Humber  Wetlands 
Project.  The  iron-working  sites  lie  chiefly  along  the  margins  of  the  Hasholme  creek,  and  the 
absence  of  Romano-British  pottery  suggests  an  Iron  Age  date.  Their  location  allows  the  possibility 
that  iron  was  exported  by  boat.  But  where  to?  Rich  Iron  Age  settlements  in  north  Lincolnshire 
such  as  Dragonby  could  have  provided  markets,  and  it  is  interesting  that  although  iron  seems  to 
have  been  worked  at  Dragonby,  the  surviving  debris  there  is  nowhere  near  as  prolific  as  the  slag- 
heaps  at  the  Holme  area  sites. 

The  mainspring  of  this  work  is  Halkon’s.  Here,  and  in  other  articles  published  since  1983,  is 
an  ample  demonstration  of  how  an  area  of  seemingly  limited  archaeological  interest  can  be  shown 
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to  contain  information  of  national  value.  The  publication,  well-produced  and  carefully  proof-read, 
does  credit  to  all  concerned. 

University  of  Nottingham  Jejfrey  May 


ROMAN  GASTLEFORD:  EXCAVATIONS  1974-85.  VOLUME  I THE  SMALL  FINDS.  By 
h.  e.  m.  cool  and  c.  philo.  30  x 21  cm.  Pp.  x and  422.  Figs  164.  Pis  45.  Tables  50.  West  Yorkshire 
Archaeology  Service,  Wakefield  1998.  Price:  £24.  ISBN  1 870453  20  4. 

Excavations  by  West  Yorkshire  Archaeology  Service  at  Castleford  between  1974  and  1985  revealed 
parts  of  two  forts  of  the  later  first  century,  a contemporary  virus  which  continued  into  the  mid- 
second  century  and  traces  of  late  third-  and  fourth-century  occupation.  A remarkably  large  finds 
assemblage,  mainly  from  closely  dated  contexts,  included  a number  of  rare  and  unusual  items. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  the  assemblage  and  its  value  as  a research  tool,  this  material  has 
been  published  as  the  first  volume  of  the  series  on  the  Castleford  excavations. 

The  structure  of  the  volume  deals  skilfully  with  this  large  and  diverse  assemblage  and  incorpor- 
ates changing  approaches  to  finds  publication  since  the  1980s.  Originally  the  Castleford  finds  were 
classified  by  material,  and  specialists  produced  separate  reports  on  each  material  category.  This 
basic  format  has  been  retained,  but  cross-references  and  indexes  have  overcome  the  problem  of 
objects  of  the  same  function  being  scattered  through  separate  catalogues.  The  illustrations  are 
excellent,  as  is  the  use  of  tables.  An  introduction  summarising  phasing  and  structures  is  invaluable 
for  setting  the  finds  into  context. 

Of  particular  significance  are:  clay  moulds  from  the  manufacture  of  enamelled  copper  alloy 
vessels  and  spoons;  an  unparalleled  group  of  mid-second  century  glass  drinking  vessels  and  a 
deposit  of  well-preserved  organic  material  including  leather  which  provides  evidence  for  the  con- 
struction of  cavalry  saddles  and  a new  form  of  shield.  The  metal  artefacts  section  includes  an 
important  military  equipment  catalogue  and  a large  brooch  assemblage.  There  are  sculptural 
fragments  of  high  standard,  other  stone  and  ceramic  objects  and  an  interesting  assemblage  of 
bone,  antler  and  ivory  artefacts.  Each  report  includes  a comprehensive  discussion  as  well  as  the 
descriptive  catalogue. 

The  final  section  brings  together  all  the  evidence  to  draw  far-reaching  conclusions  on  manufac- 
turing processes  and  illustrates  the  life  of  the  people  of  fort  and  virus  in  a style  which  is  a joy  to 
read.  The  analysis  of  the  spatial  distribution  of  finds  is  a splendid  example  of  how  this  technique 
can  shed  light  on  the  function  of  buildings  — as  well  as  providing  tantalising  examples  of  the 
questions  which  archaeology  cannot  answer.  Concluding  remarks  suggest  themes  for  future 
research,  when  the  Castleford  data  can  be  studied  alongside  the  results  of  excavations  on  other 
sites.  We  shall  await  with  interest  an  explanation  for  the  enigmatic  Structure  AX. 

There  are  few  flaws  for  so  large  a volume.  It  is  awkward  to  read  the  structural  summaries  on 
pages  3-9  while  turning  constantly  to  the  structural  plans  on  pages  364-68.  Lines  1 and  3 of 
Table  49  have  been  transposed.  However,  such  minor  points  do  not  detract  from  the  accessible 
format  and  meticulous  presentation. 

The  editors,  contributors  and  all  concerned  with  this  volume  should  be  congratulated  on  provid- 
ing both  a wealth  of  data  of  immediate  importance  to  specialists  and  an  invaluable  source  for 
future  research. 

Tyne  and  Wear  Museums  Margaret  Snape 


THE  MONASTIC  ORDER  IN  YORKSHIRE  1069-1215.  By  janet  burton.  23.5  x 16  cm. 
pP  . xxii  and  352.  Maps  3.  Cambridge  University  Press,  Cambridge  1999.  Price:  £40.  ISBN  o 521 
55229  X. 

Medieval  Yorkshire  is  undoubtedly  best  known  for  its  monastic  remains,  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  studied  in  Europe.  Some  like  Whitby  and  Fountains  are  household  names.  They  remain, 
however,  poorly  understood  in  their  original  context,  the  result  of  some  five  centuries  of  our  not 
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having  a monastic  culture  and  the  haphazard  survival  of  documentary  sources.  Individual  monas- 
teries have  been  extensively  studied,  both  in  terms  of  their  documents  and  their  buildings;  some 
perhaps  too  intensively,  particularly  those  of  the  Cistercians.  Until  now  there  was  not  a convincing 
explanation  of  why  Yorkshire  should  be  so  rich  in  its  monastic  heritage.  Here,  Dr  Burton  has  done 
us  all  a sterling  service. 

Yorkshire  is  perhaps  unique  in  England  for  the  textbook  settlement  of  its  post-conquest  monastic 
houses,  which  came  in  veritable  waves  following  rapidly  changing  fashion.  From  the  first 
Benedictine  settlement  of  Selby  in  1 069,  through  the  arrival  of  Augustinian  canons  at  Bridlington 
and  Nostell  in  1114,  and  the  arrival  of  the  first  Cistercian  community  at  Rievaulx  in  1 132,  a 
county  which  had  no  monks  or  nuns  in  1066  had  a total  of  some  68  monastic  houses  by  1215  (out 
of  a final  total  of  110).  Yorkshire  was  ideal  country  for  re-colonisation,  and  it  was  these  new 
monasteries  that  permanently  changed  the  landscape  of  the  county. 

Most  of  the  documentary  research  on  Yorkshire  monasteries  was  done  before  1930,  and  Janet 
Burton’s  base  material  is  not  new.  How  she  uses  it  is.  The  monastic  order  of  Yorkshire  is  the  story 
of  power,  patronage,  and  possessions,  not  simply  of  the  monasteries  themselves  but  of  familial 
connections  and  power  politics  among  the  laity  who  provided  not  only  land  and  finance  but  also 
recruits  for  the  new  houses.  Given  that  religious  fervour  is  only  a part,  albeit  important,  of  the 
story,  a clear  and  demonstrable  explanation  of  why  individual  houses  were  established  and  how 
they  fitted  into  the  politics  of  conquest  and  consolidation  was  long  overdue.  Is  it  surprising,  for 
instance,  that  the  first  generations  provided  for  their  monasteries  on  their  'home’  estates  in 
Normandy  with  the  creation  of  cells  and  dependent  priories,  or  that  greatest  period  of  Cistercian 
expansion  was  the  Anarchy?  The  piety  and  politics  of  women’s  houses  is  examined  in  Yorkshire 
for  the  first  time,  a significant  omission  in  the  past  where  25  convents  were  involved  in  the 
period  covered. 

Janet  Burton’s  approach  is  thematic,  looking  not  only  at  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
monasteries,  but  also  at  the  equally  important  aspects  of  monastic  life,  economy,  and  influence, 
and  in  this  she  parallels  recent  archaeological  research  which  has  sought  to  distance  itself  from 
religion  and  concern  itself  with  people.  Here  she  is  particularly  useful.  While  the  Selby  accounts 
are  well  known,  her  work  on  Cistercian  granges  is  new  and  extensive,  providing  an  excellent 
framework  for  future  research  in  an  area  where  archaeology  is  just  beginning.  Her  data  should 
perhaps  set  the  research  agenda. 

This  book  is  a major  contribution  to  the  study  of  monasticism  in  Yorkshire  in  its  widest  sense, 
and  a model  for  research  elsewhere.  It  is  easy  to  read,  and  for  those  of  us  too  lazy  to  reach  for  a 
dictionary,  Latin  quotations  are  provided  with  a faultless  translation.  Janet  Burton  is  a consummate 
historian  who  handles  her  material  with  great  confidence  derived  from  her  unparalleled  knowledge 
of  the  sources.  Comprehensively  referenced  and  with  an  extensive  bibliography  it  is  not  only  good 
history,  but  provides  an  excellent  starting  point  for  future  research.  Remarkably  I found  only  one 
mistake  in  the  whole  of  the  book,  and  that  an  error  of  geography  not  history.  The  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Forde  is  in  Dorset,  not  Devon  (p.  1 1 1 and  subsequent  references). 

Goxhill  Glyn  Coppack 


THE  CHURCH  IN  MEDIEVAL  YORK:  RECORDS  EDITED  IN  HONOUR  OF 
PROFESSOR  BARRIE  DOBSON.  General  editor  david  smith.  25  x 16.5  cm.  Pp.  viii  and  168. 
Borthwick  Texts  and  Calendars  24,  University  of  York,  1999.  Price:  £15  (plus  £1  p.  & p.).  ISSN 
o 9°3857  78  2. 

No  scholar  since  the  days  of  Hamilton  Thompson  has  been  better  acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical 
records  of  northern  England  than  Barrie  Dobson.  His  knowledge  of  these  sources,  his  understand- 
ing of  the  men  and  institutions  they  describe,  has  enabled  him  to  produce  in  his  writings  a 
convincing  portrait  of  the  late  medieval  church,  of  ‘fallible  but  earnest  clerics  and  prelates  trying 
to  do  their  best  in  circumstances  more  complex  and  frustrating  than  critics  have  often  allowed.’ 
It  is  entirely  appropriate  therefore  that,  as  a tribute  to  his  work  on  the  ecclesiastical  records,  and 
on  the  history  of  the  medieval  church  in  York  in  particular,  this  collection  of  texts  should  have 
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been  published.  The  twelve  texts  which  make  up  the  volume  belong  in  the  main  to  the  late  Middle 
Ages,  and  derive  from  a variety  of  sources.  They  include  such  items  as  David  Palliser’s  edition  of 
an  early  Mortmain  Inquest  of  c.  1230  into  properties  in  the  city  of  York  granted  to  ecclesiastical 
institutions;  Philippa  Hoskin’s  edition  of  some  late  fourteenth-century  Gild  and  Fabric  Wardens 
Accounts  from  St  Margaret’s,  Walmgate,  York;  as  well  as  contributions  based  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  court  records  at  York.  Not  surprisingly  the  series  of  archiepiscopal  registers  in 
the  Borthwick  Institute  supply  material  for  certain  items  including  Janet  Burton’s  edition  of 
Melton’s  visitations  of  St  Mary’s  Abbey  and  St  Clement’s  Priory,  York  (1317—24);  Alison 
McHardy’s  account  of  clerical  criminals  in  the  fifteenth  century;  and  Ben  Nilson  and  Ruth 
H.  Frost’s  consideration  of  the  archiepiscopal  indulgences  of  the  city  of  York,  1450—1500.  Whatever 
the  diversity  of  their  origins  the  texts  which  have  been  selected  fit  well  together,  and  provide  a 
useful  picture  of  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  sources  convey  the  influence  of  a 
well  established  ecclesiastical  bureaucracy.  Some  emphasise  the  status  and  privileges  of  the  particu- 
lar ecclesiastical  bodies  that  collectively  made  up  the  York  church.  Thus  Rosemary  Hayes’s  contri- 
bution, which  is  taken  from  the  first  surviving  act  book  of  the  court  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
describes  their  jurisdiction  in  the  cathedral  and  the  city  of  York.  The  dean  and  chapter’s  powers 
were  considerable,  holding  as  they  did  ‘the  most  extensive  ecclesiastical  peculiar  in  the  north  of 
England’.  Pat  Callum’s  analysis  of  the  1287  enquiry  into  the  affairs  of  St  Leonard’s  Hospital 
highlights  the  standing  of  this  wealthy  and  influential  institution.  Within  the  York  church  religious 
bodies  also  fought  over  rights  and  properties,  seen  in  Joan  Greatrix’s  account  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Carmelite  friars  and  the  rector  of  St  Crux,  York,  in  1330.  Nonetheless  the  period 
covered  by  these  texts  was  possibly  more  than  simply  ‘the  golden  age  of  the  ecclesiastical  bureauc- 
racy.’ One  positive  feature  to  emerge  in  the  life  of  the  York  church  at  this  time,  and  a subject  to 
which  Barrie  Dobson  has  himself  made  a notable  contribution,  concerns  the  development  of  a 
more  private  and  personal  type  of  religious  commemoration  in  the  form  of  chantries  and  obits. 
In  this  respect,  David  Smith’s  edition  of  foundation  deeds  of  chantries  in  the  chapel  of  St  William 
on  Ouse  Bridge,  York,  underlines  the  vogue  for  bridge  chapels  founded  by  York  citizens,  while 
Chris  Webb  in  his  introduction  to  the  obit,  which  he  describes  as  ‘an  indissoluble  amalgam  of  the 
religious  and  the  secular’,  considers  the  reasons  for  the  suppression  of  the  chantry  by  the  obit.  Yet 
if  by  the  time  of  Robert  Dale  we  see  perhaps  the  beginnings  of  a more  secular  outlook,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  covered  by  these  texts,  from  the  thirteenth-century  citizens’  bequests  to 
the  involvement  of  the  fifteenth-century  laity  in  the  financial  affairs  of  St  Martin’s,  Coney  Street, 
York  (whose  building  accounts  are  edited  by  Heather  Swanson),  the  Church  was  overwhelmingly 
a dominant  force  in  the  lives  of  York  citizens.  Finally,  on  a post-Reformation  note  Claire  Cross 
provides  a highly  readable  account  of  a clerical  affray  in  Petergate  in  1540  which  ended  up  in  the 
archbishop  of  York’s  Chancery  court.  Altogether  this  interesting  collection  of  texts,  which  has  been 
admirably  edited,  is  a fitting  tribute  to  Barrie’s  own  impressive  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
church  in  medieval  York. 

University  of  Leeds  John  Taylor 


PROBATE  INVENTORIES  OF  THE  YORK  DIOCESE  1350  1500.  Edited  by  p.  m.  stell  and 
louise  hampson.  29.5  x 21  cm.  Pp.  589.  York  Minster  Library,  York,  n.d.  [1999].  Price:  £ 10  (plus 
£3.90  p.  & p.)  from  Minster  Library,  Dean’s  Park,  York. 

Probate  inventories  are  an  important  source  of  information  for  social,  economic,  and  local  his- 
torians. This  collection  of  around  one  hundred  inventories  from  the  York  Diocese,  dating  from 
1350  to  1500,  is  a very  useful  addition  to  what  is  already  available  in  print  for  the  Yorkshire  area. 

The  inventories  are  arranged  chronologically.  The  present  whereabouts  of  each  is  given  in  the 
title.  Most  are  detailed,  the  content  usually  following  a similar  pattern.  Sometimes  it  is  evident 
that  specialist  knowledge  or  equipment  was  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  document.  Overall 
the  detail  is  such  that  this  publication  must  enrich  the  general  understanding  of  life  in  medieval 
York  and  surrounding  parts.  From  the  inventories  it  is  possible  to  form  a clear  impression  of  the 
contents  of  the  various  rooms  in  many  of  the  deceaseds’  houses,  and  of  the  work  of  York  craftsmen 
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and  tradespeople.  Numerous  examples  of  the  latter  could  be  given,  but  there  is  for  instance  on 
page  175  a very  interesting  description  of  the  items  found  in  a barber’s  shop,  whilst  on  pages  317 
and  318  there  is  an  equally  fascinating  account  of  the  equipment  evaluated  in  a goldsmith’s 
workshop.  Also  of  note,  the  inventories  almost  always  contain  entries  relating  to  debts  owed  by 
the  deceased,  and  often  conclude  with  a quite  detailed  record  of  the  funeral  expenses. 

Besides  being  well-edited  and  clearly  presented,  the  text  is  accompanied  by  several  indexes, 
including  a list  of  the  deceased,  books  mentioned,  personal  names,  places,  and  details  of  objects 
referred  to.  There  is  an  excellent  glossary  too,  invaluable  as  the  appreciatores  or  evaluators  often 
use  archaic  terms.  Finally,  there  are  helpful  notes  on  the  various  editing  methods  used  and  a short 
introduction.  In  this,  the  editors  comment  on  the  way  the  inventories  were  drawn  up,  but  do  not 
set  out  to  provide  other  background  information,  put  the  documents  in  a wider  context,  provide 
additional  analysis,  or  draw  conclusions.  No  doubt  this  was  intended,  but  in  view  of  the  otherwise 
excellence  of  this  volume,  the  omission  of  a more  comprehensive  introduction  seems  a pity. 

Claremont,  Leeds  Robert  Frost 


SWALEDALE  WILLS  AND  INVENTORIES  1522-1600.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  berry.  22.5  x 14 
cm.  Pp.  xiv  and  412.  PI.  1.  Map  1.  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Record  Series  vol.  152. 
Leeds,  1998.  Price:  £48  (non-members).  ISBN  o 902122  86. 

This  excellent  volume  contains  transcriptions  of  2 1 0 probate  documents,  accompanied  by  extensive 
notes  drawn  from  a wide  range  of  contemporary  sources.  The  text  is  preceded  by  a valuable  and 
scholarly  introduction  in  which  the  probate  data  is  analysed  under  a number  of  headings:  housing 
and  households;  property;  occupations;  family  relationships  and  religion.  Finally,  there  is  a useful 
glossary  of  terms  and  a comprehensive  index. 

The  northern  Dales  have  long  attracted  the  attention  of  historians,  both  for  their  relatively  free 
tenures  (variously  described  as  tenant  right,  copyhold  or  gavelkind)  and  for  their  burgeoning 
populations  — against  the  national  trend  — in  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries.  What 
is  less  clear  is  how  livings  were  made  in  these  bleak  upland  landscapes.  Here  the  probate  documents 
provide  some  important  clues.  They  demonstrate,  above  all,  how  the  potentially  divisive  effects  of 
partible  inheritance  were  overcome  by  agreements  among  testators  and  heirs,  which  involved  a 
variety  of  inducements  to  family  members  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  main  holding. 

The  nature  of  the  ‘dual  economy’  remains  far  from  clear  although  the  inventories  provide  some 
important  new  insights.  In  spite  of  large  flocks  and  wool-stocks,  the  weaving  of  imported  linen 
yarn  seems  to  have  been  more  important  than  the  manufacture  of  woollens.  Involvement  in  lead 
mining  was  more  widespread  with  references  to  stocks  or  grooves  of  ore  appearing  in  some  twenty 
documents.  The  distinctions  between  owners,  dealers  and  miners  in  the  lead  business  are  still 
obscure,  but  the  documents  provide  a useful  basis  for  further  research  into  the  ‘cottage’  phase  of 
this  important  industry. 

Information  about  housing  standards  is  very  slight.  The  first  phase  of  the  ‘great  rebuilding’  in 
Swaledale  was  delayed  until  the  late  seventeenth  century,  but  references  in  manorial  court  rolls 
and  the  archaeological  evidence  from  parts  of  standing  buildings  and  from  earthwork  surveys 
suggest  that  cruck-built  long  houses  with  at  least  two  rooms  in  addition  to  the  byre  were  common 
at  an  earlier  time.  The  author’s  contention  that  the  absence  from  the  inventories  of  individually 
named  rooms  implies  a predominance  of  single-roomed  houses,  is  of  doubtful  validity. 

Like  other  probate  collections,  these  documents  are  also  of  value  in  assessing  the  impact  of 
religious  changes.  A Catholic  formula  remains  the  norm  until  1560,  after  which  there  is  a general 
adoption  of  Protestant  wording,  even  though  recusancy  is  known  to  have  remained  strong  in 
the  Dale. 

This  volume  provides  a great  deal  of  data  for  further  research.  The  high  quality  of  transcription 
and  editing  inspires  total  confidence  and  the  data  will  surely  be  used  by  many  historians  interested 
in  upland  communities  and  farming  patterns  in  the  early  modern  period. 

Guisborough 


Barry  Harrison 
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WE,  OF  OUR  BOUNTY:  A HISTORY  OF  THE  SHFFFIEFD  CHURCH  BURGESSES.  By 
george  tolley.  24  x 1 6 cm.  Pp.  xvii  and  268.  Illus.  16,  Maps  4.  The  Memoir  Club,  Crook  Town, 
Durham,  1999.  Price:  £ 14.95.  ISBN  1 84104  004  5. 

The  Church  Burgesses,  originally  known  as  ’The  Twelve  Capital  Burgesses  and  Commonalty  of 
Sheffield’,  were  founded  by  Royal  Charter  in  1554.  Their  original  prime  purpose  was  to  support 
the  parish  church,  by  the  appointment  and  stipends  of  assistant  clergy,  and  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  fabric. 

The  circumstances  of  foundation  have  been  debated,  at  times  with  heat,  ever  since  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  author  analyses  the  issues  with  admirable  clarity  in  his  first  chapter.  Uncertainty 
stemmed  from  the  circumstances  and  contents  of  the  1554  Charter.  The  significant  prior  events 
were,  firstly,  the  unwillingness,  in  1 538,  of  the  townspeople  to  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  clergy 
at  a time  of  Crown  confiscation  of  church  funds  and  property;  secondly,  in  the  absence  of  such 
contributions,  there  was  use  of  income  from  ‘town  lands  and  property’  to  fund  three  priests,  and, 
finally,  these  lands  were  confiscated  under  the  Act  dissolving  Chantries  in  1547.  The  1554  Charter 
revoked  the  confiscation,  awarding  the  lands  to  the  Burgesses.  What  has  been  disputed,  as  late  as 
the  1 940s,  is  whether  the  property  had  belonged  to  some  other  body  with  origins  at  the  time  of 
the  grant  of  land  to  the  free  tenants  of  Sheffield  by  Thomas  de  Furnival  in  1297.  The  author 
concludes  that  there  was  no  such  body,  and  hence  that  the  Capital  Burgesses  were  not  impinging 
on  others’  rights.  What  may  have  caused  confusion  is  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  a second 
institution  emerged,  to  manage  the  rest  of  the  freeholders’  lands,  the  Town  Trustees  being  incorpor- 
ated for  this  purpose  in  1681.  The  Burgesses  have  had  to  modify  their  charitable  policies  as  the 
town,  and  the  number  of  parishes  within  it,  have  grown,  and  as  functions  such  as  poor-relief  have 
become  the  responsibility  of  others.  During  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  debate  over  the 
proportion  of  income  which  should  be  devoted  to  secular  donations,  and  there  has  subsequently 
been  an  emphasis  on  education  in  the  broadest  sense  as  an  object  for  support,  for  which  many 
bodies  and  individuals  have  reason  to  be  thankful. 

The  accounts  of  the  Burgesses  are  of  particular  value  for  analysis  of  the  fabric  of  the  parish 
church,  now  Sheffield  Cathedral.  They  give  details  of  the  costs  and  chronology  of  repair  and 
alteration,  of  buildings  and  equipment,  and  illuminate  the  construction  of  the  new  nave  between 
1800  and  1805,  its  extension  (1877-1880)  and  the  most  recent  work,  begun  in  1937  but  radically 
revised  post-war  and  completed  by  1966.  There  is  an  all-too-brief  chapter  on  nineteenth-twentieth- 
century  building  of  churches  across  the  city,  for  whose  incumbents’  stipends  the  Burgesses  provided 
aid  and  for  whose  construction,  notably  during  the  post- 1945  years,  substantial  grants  were  made. 

Dr  Tolley’s  book  is  a notable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Anglican  church  in  Sheffield, 
but  it  has  much  to  offer  the  urban  and  social  historian,  the  latter  benefiting  from  the  assemblage 
of  biographies  of  Burgesses.  But  it  is  also  valuable  for  the  study  of  the  topography  and  hence  the 
archaeology  of  the  town.  The  concise  view  of  the  burgesses’  estates  (Chapter  8)  outlines  their  lands 
and,  in  particular,  their  role  as  developers  of  urban  property  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
building  leases  are  remarkable  for  the  detail  of  conditions  they  imposed,  details  which  can  still  be 
seen  in  the  areas  around  the  western  fringes  of  the  old  town,  on  either  side  of  Glossop  Road, 
where  the  estate  was  an  active  developer  of  domestic,  commercial  and  industrial  property. 

Sheffield,  David  Crossley 


A REGIONAE  STUDY  OF  YORKSHIRE  SCHOOLS  1500  1820.  By  john  roach.  23.5  x 16 
cm.  pP.  xiv  and  356.  Maps  3.  Mellen  Studies  in  Education  39.  The  Edwin  Mellen  Press:  Lewiston, 
New  York,  Queenston,  Ontario  and  Lampeter.  1998.  Price:  £62.50.  ISBN  o 7734  8250  4. 

Not  since  Leach’s  studies  around  the  start  of  this  century  has  there  been  a substantial  book 
concentrating  upon  Yorkshire  schools  before  1800.  There  have  been  national  studies,  such  as 
Orme  in  1989,  and  a number  of  local  studies,  usually  devoted  to  individual  public  schools  and 
grammar  schools.  What  Professor  Roach  has  tackled  is  the  development  of  Yorkshire  schools  over 
the  first  three  centuries  of  modern  England.  The  region  is  large  enough  to  display  national  trends 
but  geographically  distinct  to  allow  individual  case  studies  to  be  explored.  All  parts  of  the  historic 
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county  are  equally  covered.  The  author  stresses  the  ‘strong  sense  of  collective  action’  in  the 
founding  of  schools,  shown  by  the  widespread  endeavours  of  town  and  village  communities  rather 
than  in  a few  elite  colleges  endowed  by  the  rich. 

The  general  approach  is  chronological,  century  by  century,  and  then  thematic  within  those 
divisions.  The  main  strands  are  founders  and  their  motives,  the  extent  of  religious  and  political 
control,  the  financing  of  the  schools,  the  educational  content  of  the  subjects  taught,  and  the  pupils’ 
subsequent  careers. 

The  author  is  anxious  to  establish  whether  there  was  continuity  from  the  medieval  schools  or 
whether  the  Reformation  provided  an  abrupt  break  with  the  past,  fuelled  by  an  attempt  to  ring- 
fence  chantry  income  for  the  upkeep  of  schools.  He  is  also  concerned  to  determine  if  possible  how 
many  schools  there  were  in  Yorkshire  at  any  particular  half-century,  but  the  transient  nature  of 
the  clerks’  and  dames’  schools  makes  such  calculations  extremely  difficult. 

Professor  Roach  shows  how  rapidly  a school’s  reputation  could  change  and,  at  times,  how  strong 
the  competition  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  from  boarding  schools  run  for  a profit.  There  was 
increasing  pressure  upon  grammar  schools  whose  classical  education  favoured  progress  to  Oxbridge 
and  entry  into  the  Church.  Merchants  and  landowners  preferred  practical  subjects  such  as  math- 
ematics and  book-keeping  while  at  Hull  some  schools  specialised  in  navigation.  The  emphasis  of 
the  Nonconformist  academies  was  upon  a more  scientific  route,  both  intellectually  challenging 
and  deliberately  modern.  Throughout  this  volume  there  is  a close  attention  to  detail  and  a desire 
to  bring  the  topic  to  life  by  well-chosen  studies  of  masters  and  their  schools.  There  is,  however, 
little  on  the  actual  buildings  of  school  rooms  or  their  boarding  houses.  For  instance,  where  at 
Heath  near  Wakefield  did  a school  manage  to  board  out  1 70  pupils  and  house  their  ten  masters? 

Although  the  contents  are  of  considerable  interest,  the  style  of  printing  is  old  fashioned  with  a 
generous  type  face  and  widely  spaced  lines.  The  review  copy  had  uneven  inking  on  one  or  two 
lines  on  some  80  pages.  Despite  careful  handling  the  binding  soon  became  tired  and  the  cover 
rubbed  easily.  At  this  high  price  no  book  should  show  signs  of  distress  after  being  opened  only 
ten  times  in  a fortnight. 

Despite  these  concerns,  John  Roach  has  written  a scholarly,  interesting  and  fluent  account  which 
should  stand  as  an  authoritative  statement  for  many  years  to  come  and  be  a firm  rock  upon  which 
others  can  build. 

Leeds  Lawrence  Butler 


THE  MAKING  OF  A WEST  RIDING  CLOTHING  VILLAGE:  PUDSEY  TO  1780.  By  ruth 
strong.  21x15  cm.  Pp.  vi  and  148.  Pis  35.  Maps  9.  Wakefield  Historical  Publications,  Wakefield, 
1999.  Price:  £8.99.  ISBN  o 901869  39  2. 

Pudsey  was  one  of  the  West  Riding  townships  which  supplied  Leeds  market  with  woollen  cloth, 
and  this  agricultural  and  cloth-manufacturing  community  is  the  subject  of  Ruth  Strong’s  interesting 
history.  The  finishing  date  of  the  book,  1780,  marks  the  point  where  large-scale  mechanisation  in 
textile  manufacture  began  to  change  Pudsey  fundamentally.  The  preceding  two  centuries,  which 
are  the  author’s  main  concern,  are  the  years  when  the  domestic  clothing  industry  flourished  in 
the  village.  As  an  introduction  to  this  period,  the  earlier  history  of  Pudsey  is  sketched. 

Ruth  Strong  has  used  a wide  range  of  material  in  interesting  ways  to  throw  light  on  various 
aspects  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  community.  Foremost  among  the  topics  covered 
are  textile  production  and  agriculture.  The  techniques  used  to  make  woollen  cloth  in  this  period 
are  described  in  graphic  detail,  and  the  connection  between  cloth-making  and  small-scale  farming 
is  discussed,  for  Pudsey  was  one  of  the  many  Pennine  villages  where  the  two  activities  overlapped. 
Very  pertinent  to  the  development  of  textile  production  was  the  relatively  fast  increase  of  the 
population.  The  author  also  discusses  the  growth  of  religious  non-conformity.  Presbyterianism  and 
Methodism  were  both  important  in  Pudsey.  In  addition,  the  village  was  unusual  in  having  the 
Moravian  community  resident  at  Fulneck  from  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  and  the  relationship 
between  the  Moravians  at  Fulneck  and  the  community  at  large  is  interesting.  Other  subjects 
discussed  include  buildings,  domestic  interiors,  communications,  and  professions  other  than  farm- 
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ing  and  cloth-manufacture.  Sometimes  there  is  room  for  useful  comparisons  between  Pudsey  and 
other  places,  and  the  illustrations  illuminate  the  text. 

The  careful  references  and  the  index  are  very  useful  features.  They  will  encourage  people  from 
outside  the  immediate  area  to  use  Ruth  Strong’s  work  both  for  the  facts  it  gives  and  for  the 
suggestions  it  makes  as  to  the  use  of  source  material.  So  it  is  a pity  that  the  maps  are  so  small, 
making  it  difficult  for  the  outsider  to  follow  some  of  the  topographic  detail.  But  this  problem  is 
an  unavoidable  drawback  to  the  otherwise  very  practical  and  small-paged  format,  which  sits  well 
upon  the  shelf.  Readers  with  an  interest  in  the  old  West  Riding  will  eagerly  await  the  continuation 
of  the  story. 

Leeds  Ann  Alexander 


TOWN  AND  GUN:  THE  17TH  CENTURY  DEFENCES  OF  HULL.  By  Audrey  howls  and 
martin  foreman.  2 1 x 30  cm.  Pp.  iv  and  208.  Figs  23.  Kingston  Press,  Kingston  upon  Hull, 
1999.  Price:  £9.95.  ISBN  1 902039  02  5. 

This  is  a generously  produced  account  of  Hull’s  largest  and  least  known  defence  work.  The 
landscape  format  allows  for  the  clear  display  of  maps  and  plans.  The  double  column  printing 
provides  a text  that  is  easy  to  read.  Of  the  twelve  chapters  five  concentrate  upon  the  main  theme 
of  this  book,  the  others  discuss  the  precursors  or  describe  the  subsequent  decline  of  the  defences. 
An  appendix  of  the  documented  site  works,  four  indices  and  an  extensive  bibliography  complete 
the  work. 

The  fourteenth-century  defences  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  protected  the  town  on  three  sides  with 
the  river  Hull  as  its  eastern  defence.  Then  in  1541-42,  after  local  participation  in  The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,  Henry  VIII  ordered  a new,  stronger  defence  line  to  be  built  on  the  east  bank  flanking 
the  town;  this  comprised  a ‘castle’  and  two  blockhouses,  each  with  a central  square  tower  and 
with  lower  rounded  bastions  facing  into  the  potential  field  of  attack.  These  artillery  defences  were 
protected  on  the  east  by  a wet  moat,  and  sluices  enabled  the  surrounding  land  to  be  flooded  as 
an  additional  defence.  Hull  was  thereby  defended  from  land  attack  and  its  harbour  was  safe  from 
fire  ships  (though  not  from  naval  bombardment). 

The  Tudor  castle  played  a prominent  part  in  the  Civil  War,  especially  the  siege  of  1643,  and 
its  upkeep  was  of  concern  to  both  the  Commonwealth  and  the  restored  monarchy  of  Charles  II. 
It  was  the  latter  king,  faced  with  the  growing  power  of  France,  who  ordered  the  replacement  of 
the  castle  by  a new  Citadel.  This  took  the  form  of  a triangular  bastioned  gun  platform  using  two 
existing  elements  of  the  Tudor  defence  line,  but  adding  an  eastern  bastion  and  strengthening  the 
whole  complex  with  wide  moats  and  further  outworks.  The  Citadel  is  the  pivotal  structure  in  this 
book.  There  is  an  examination  of  its  genesis  and  design,  a full  account  of  the  managerial  and 
financial  problems  on  a year  by  year  basis,  a description  of  the  actual  work  (1681—90)  and  of  the 
labourers  employed.  Although  the  work  was  primarily  a defence  of  the  harbour  and  the  Humber, 
as  well  as  an  arsenal  and  a barracks,  its  construction  had  an  impact  on  the  town  with  the  need 
to  quarter  additional  troops  in  the  town.  Indeed  throughout  the  period  1540—1840  the  relationship 
between  the  town’s  rulers  and  central  government  was  frequently  one  of  suspicion  over  financial 
demands  and  infringed  liberties.  All  these  strands  are  brought  together  well.  In  each  chapter  the 
historical  background  and  the  local  context,  the  documentary  evidence,  the  contemporary  surveys 
and  the  archaeological  discoveries  are  skilfully  woven  together.  Demolition  in  1864  to  allow  dock- 
yard expansion  swept  away  these  eastern  defences. 

A few  errors  of  fact  and  typography  have  been  noted.  There  is  no  clear  distinction  in  the 
abbreviations  between  record  sources  and  printed  works.  The  best  plan  is  that  of  c.  1716  in  colour 
on  the  front  cover;  perhaps  the  photographs  of  the  museum  models  would  have  been  better  in 
colour  or  taken  from  contemporary  survey  plans.  The  site  photographs  seem  to  lack  crispness  in 
many  cases.  Nevertheless  in  view  of  the  modest  price  this  account  of  Hull’s  Tudor  and  Stuart 
defences  is  to  be  warmly  welcomed. 


Leeds 


Lawrence  Butler 
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ARCHBISHOP  DRUMMOND’S  VISITATION  RETURNS,  1764.  II:  YORKSHIRE  H-R.  By 
gressida  annesley  and  philippa  hoskin.  25  x 1 6.5  cm.  Pp.  xi  and  220.  Borthwick  Texts  and 
Calendars  23,  University  of  York,  1998.  Price:  £14.50  (plus  £1.50  p.  & p.).  ISSN  0305  8506. 

THE  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  CHURCH  IN  YORKSHIRE.  ARCHBISHOP 
DRUMMOND’S  PRIMARY  VISITATION  OF  1764.  By  judith  jago  and  edward  royle. 
21x15  cm.  pP  . vi  and  36.  Borthwick  Paper  No.  95.  University  of  York,  1999.  Price  £4  (plus  45P 
p.  & p.  from  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  St  Anthony’s  Hall,  York  YOi  7PW.) 
ISSN  0524  0913. 

This  second  volume  of  Visitation  Returns  continues  the  interesting  work  of  publishing  in  full  an 
archbishop’s  primary  visitation  (see  TAJ  70  (1998),  157).  Drummond  enquired  into  the  extent  of 
dissent,  the  provision  of  schools  and  charities,  the  frequency  of  worship  and  the  state  of  the  fabric. 
From  these  responses  which  range  from  the  brief  to  the  loquacious  and  even  obseqious,  we  hear 
disparaging  comments  on  the  Methodists,  ‘a  rabble’  served  by  ‘strollers’.  The  almshouse  at  Kilham 
is  carefully  described  but  churches  were  in  ruins  at  Middlesbrough  and  Withernsea. 

Incumbents  might  serve  up  to  four  or  five  curacies,  not  as  idle  pluralists  but  out  of  sheer 
economic  necessity.  Sometimes  non-residence  was  due  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  east  coast,  but 
other  times  a curate  deputised  for  an  absentee  minister  with  a better  post  in  Rotterdam  or  as  a 
librarian  at  The  British  Museum.  The  vicar  of  Ledston  regretted  the  lack  of  a curate,  but  ’university 
education  has  become  so  expensive  recently’.  There  are  many  such  insights  to  be  gained;  adult 
baptism  included  ‘George  Othello,  a black’  at  Hutton  Rudby.  The  volume’s  Introduction  might 
have  explained  why  some  chapels  have  separate  entries  while  others  are  hidden  within  the  main 
parishes.  The  editors  might  also  have  stressed  that  the  omission  of  Ripon  and  a few  other  parishes 
was  because  they  fell  outside  the  powers  of  the  archbishop  to  ‘visit’  them.  The  other  omission,  the 
large  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  was  then  in  Chester  diocese. 

In  the  previous  Journal  this  reviewer  deplored  the  absence  of  a more  informative  introduction 
to  the  first  volume  of  Drummond’s  Visitations.  This  omission  has  now  been  remedied  in  two 
directions.  There  has  been  the  detailed  book  which  published  Judith  Jago’s  thesis  before  her 
untimely  death  from  cancer:  Aspects  of  the  Georgian  Church.  Visitation  Studies  in  the  Diocese  of  York, 
1761—1776  (Madison,  1997)  and  now  there  is  this  brief  but  useful  introduction  in  a Borthwick 
booklet,  reworked  by  her  supervisor  Dr  Royle.  The  themes  of  worship,  pluralism,  pastoral  over- 
sight, the  extent  of  Dissent  and  the  rise  of  Methodism,  the  provision  of  schools  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  charities  are  all  examined.  Taken  together  the  new  booklet  and  the  second  main  volume 
throw  much  valuable  light  on  the  state  of  the  mid  eighteenth-century  Church  in  most  of  Yorkshire. 

Leeds  Lawrence  Butler 


THE  NATURAL  HARVEST  OF  THORNE  MOORS.  Edited  by  martin  limbert.  21  x 15  cm. 
Pp.  viii  and  65.  Pis.  2.  Figs  8.  Thorne  and  Hatfield  Moors  Papers,  5.  Doncaster  1998.  Price:  £5 
(plus  £1  p.  & p.).  ISSN  0963  0554. 

This  is  the  fifth  in  a series  of  papers  on  the  ecology  and  conservation  of  Thorne  and  Hatfield 
Moors,  which  have  been  published  at  irregular  intervals  from  1987  onwards.  The  series  is  the 
official  journal  of  the  Thorne  and  Hatfield  Moors  Conservation  Forum.  Previous  issues  have 
covered  topics  such  as  geology,  landscape  and  botany  (vol.  1),  cut-over  peat  areas  and  their  effect 
on  invertebrates  (vol.  2),  habitat  mapping,  ornithology  and  water  management  (vol.  3)  and  palaeo- 
ecology  and  modern  management  (vol.  4).  The  present  volume  takes  as  its  theme  the  ‘natural 
harvest’  of  Thorne  Moors  and  is  a scholarly  piece  of  work  by  the  series  editor,  Martin  Limbert. 

Like  most  wetland  areas,  Thorne  Moors  has  provided  a wide  variety  of  natural  products  for 
food,  materials  and  medicinal  purposes.  Limbert  has  delved  into  published  historical  archives  and 
has  also  drawn  on  oral  history  sources  to  provide  a fascinating  insight  into  the  exploitation  of  the 
area  from  the  eighteenth  century  onwards.  He  relates  his  findings  to  those  in  other  areas,  so  his 
account  will  be  of  interest  to  a wide  readership.  He  has  assembled  a large  number  of  references 
to  finds  of  paludihed  timber  in  the  peat,  the  uses  of  which  ranged  from  ships’  masts  to  firewood. 
He  also  describes  the  uses  of  the  living  flora  of  the  area,  invertebrates,  cold-blooded  vertebrates, 
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game,  ‘vermin1  and  birds’  eggs.  Duck  decoying  was  a feature  of  the  region  and  is  described  in 
detail,  with  useful  illustrations  of  the  lay-outs  used.  The  paper  ends  with  an  account  of  the  exper- 
imental garden  created  on  part  of  the  Moor  byjohn  and  William  Casson  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
from  which  aliens  such  as  rhododendrons  have  escaped  and  naturalised.  The  volume  is  well 
written,  nicely  presented  and  reasonably  priced. 

University  College  of  Ripon  and  York  Margaret  Atherden 


TOWERS  AND  COLONNADES:  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  CUTHBERT  BRODRICK. 
By  derek  linstrum.  26.5  x 2 i .5  cm.  Pp.  xviii  and  164.  Illus.  149  (46  in  colour).  Proceedings  of 
the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  XXV.  Leeds  1999.  Price:  £27.50.  ISBN  1 870737 

11  3- 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  author,  who  has  made  such  a distinguished  contribution  to 
the  study  of  the  architecture  of  Leeds  and  the  West  Riding  over  the  past  forty  years,  should  have 
been  awarded  this  year’s  Alice  Hitchcock  Gold  Medal  by  the  Society  of  Architectural  Historians  of 
Great  Britain,  for  he  has  brought  all  his  scholarship  and  polished  wit,  and  a life-time  of  architectural 
research  and  thought  to  the  writing  of  this  monograph,  dealing  with  the  life  and  architecture  of 
Cuthbert  Brodrick  (1821-1905). 

There  is  something  immensely  appealing  about  Brodrick’s  struggle  for  recognition  following  his 
early  success  with  the  design  and  supervision  of  Leeds  Town  Hall  (1853—58),  and  a touch  of 
mystery  and  romance  about  his  sudden  withdrawal  to  France  in,  of  all  years,  1870  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  this  apparently  confirmed  bachelor  had  suddenly  acquired  an  English  wife  who  lived 
with  him  and  died  in  the  ville-parc  of  le  Vesinet  about  ten  miles  west  of  Paris.  Here  Brodrick 
apparently  created  a remarkable  garden  — not  illustrated,  though  the  house  is  — and  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  painting,  and  to  exhibiting  his  paintings,  rather  than  to  the  practice  of 
architecture. 

Between  the  ‘Early  Years’  in  Hull  of  the  first  chapter  and  the  ‘Parisian  Epilogue’  of  the  concluding 
chapter  the  book  is,  in  effect,  a series  of  immaculately  presented  essays  dealing  with  the  back- 
ground — local  and  European,  and  especially  French  — to  Cuthbert  Brodrick’s  work,  and  to  his 
successes  and,  alas,  his  failures  in  the  somewhat  exploitative  world  of  the  Victorian  public  architec- 
tural competition.  Brodrick  was  articled  to  Henry  Francis  Lockwood  (181 1—78),  of  Saltaire  fame, 
and  the  list  of  buildings  carried  out  during  1837—43  while  Brodrick  was  in  his  office  includes  the 
remarkably  fine  Beverley  and  East  Riding  Public  Rooms  and  the  Trinity  House  Chapel  in  Hull. 
A great  joy  of  the  entire  book  is  the  number  and  range  of  the  illustrations,  so  it  is  possible  to  see 
what  the  interior  of  the  Public  Rooms  in  Beverley  originally  looked  like,  and  to  see  how  the 
Corinthian  order  is  treated  with  some  originality  in  the  Trinity  House  Chapel,  Hull. 

The  genesis,  sources  and  building  of  the  ‘Noble  Municipal  Palace’  which  is  Leeds  Town  Hall 
is  naturally  given  pride  of  place  in  the  most  substantial  chapter  of  the  book;  it  is  a tale,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  evolution  of  a building  type  which  at  that  stage  was  almost  in  its  infancy  in 
Britain  and  on  the  other  of  the  growing  local  confidence  and  civic  pride  of  Leeds,  to  the  extent 
that  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  loyal  address  to  Queen  Victoria,  who  came  in  person  to  open  the  Town 
Hall  on  7 September  1858,  there  was  a none  too  subtle  hint  that  ‘at  no  very  distant  time  civil  and 
criminal  justice  may  be  dispensed  to  an  extensive  region  in  this  town,  the  real  capital  of  the  West 
Riding’.  There  are  many  reasons  for  admiring  the  Leeds  Town  Hall,  but  amongst  them  are  the 
roof  of  semicircular  laminated  timber  ribs  with  sources  in  Venice  and  Paris,  and  the  gradual 
evolution  of  a design  for  a tower  which  in  its  markedly  Italian  Baroque  character  with  Indian 
overtones  has  become  a defining  aspect  of  the  Stadtsil.houette  of  Leeds,  something  entirely  original 
and  unique.  Another  immensely  important  aspect  of  the  Town  Hall  is  the  lavish  use  of  architectural 
colour,  carried  out  by  the  firm  of  Crace,  at  that  time  innovative  in  a civic  interior,  and  this 
provokes  one  of  the  author’s  characteristic  observations  when,  after  noting  that  Crace’s  work  has 
several  times  been  repainted,  he  points  out  that  ‘it  can  be  reconstructed  in  imagination  (maybe, 
one  day,  in  reality)  from  the  description  in  the  Building  News:  It  would  be  a most  worthy  objective 
for  the  present  generation  if  such  an  outstanding  and  important  decorative  scheme  could  be  re- 
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created,  from  a combination  of  the  documentation  and  from  paint  archaeology.  Although 
Brodrick  suffered  many  disappointments  in  competitions  for  other  public  buildings  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pennines,  he  nevertheless  achieved  two  other  undoubted  masterpieces  which  are  part  of  the 
landscape  of  the  lives  of  Yorkshire’s  citizens,  one  being  the  Corn  Exchange  of  Leeds  (i860  62) 
and  the  other  being  the  Wagnerian  extravaganza  of  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Scarborough  (1862-67), 
the  story  of  which  is  also  told  in  some  detail,  and  where  we  are  given  not  only  a colour  illustration 
of  John  Atkinson  Grimshaw’s  marvellous  painting  of 'Scarborough  Bay’  (1871)  but,  with  telling 
felicity,  a quotation  from  Sir  Osbert  Sitwell’s  novel  Before  the  Bombardment  which  apostrophizes  the 
hotel  as  possessing  ‘a  certain  quality  of  stern,  grandiose  beauty  ...  two  vast  facades  capable  of 
holding  out  against  the  four  winds,  a rock  composed  of  yellow  brick  in  an  undeniably  rare  tint, 
decorated  with  surface  patterns  in  other  bricks  of  equally  unusual  red  and  purple,  crowned  with 
a high  slate  roof  and  four  barrel-like  domes.  No  building  could  crown  an  important  site  more 
satisfactorily'. 

Another  pleasure  of  the  book  is  to  discover  Brodrick’s  authorship  of  relatively  minor  but  distinc- 
tive buildings,  such  as  51  Market  Place,  Driffield  and  Headingley  Hill  Church,  Leeds;  among 
buildings  by  Brodrick  since  lost  are  the  memorable  Oriental  Baths  of  1866,  demolished  in  1969, 
that  terrible  decade  of  destruction  in  Leeds. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a more  graceful  homage  to  an  architect,  and  difficult  to  find  a monograph 
carried  out  with  more  care  than  this.  Every  statement  of  fact  is  carefully  sourced,  and  the  whole 
book  is  a model  of  how  to  do  such  things;  moreover  it  is  beautifully  written  and  is  a great  delight 
to  read. 

University  of  York  Peter  Burman 


YORK  FRIENDS  AND  THE  GREAT  WAR.  By  david  rubinstein.  21  x 15  cm.  Pp.  32. 
University  of  York,  Borthwick  Paper  no.  96.  York,  1999.  Price:  f\  (plus  45P  p.  & p.).  ISBN 
0524  0913. 

This  short  booklet  provides  a carefully  researched  account  of  the  dilemma  which  faced  the  Society 
of  Friends  (or  Quakers)  in  York  during  the  First  World  War.  The  pre-war  debate  between  pacificism 
and  the  armaments  build-up  was  then  developed  into  a strong  Quaker  belief  in  the  Christian 
message  to  love  your  enemies,  which  was  completely  at  odds  with  the  perceived  patriotic  duty  to 
protect  one’s  country  and  allies  from  oppression.  The  author  makes  good  use  of  local  records  and 
national  surveys  to  show  that  about  20  per  cent  of  York  Friends  served  in  the  armed  forces  (the 
national  average  was  33  per  cent).  A further  15  per  cent  entered  the  Friends  Ambulance  Service 
and  40  per  cent  were  in  reserved  occupations  or  were  exempted  as  conscientious  objectors,  recog- 
nised as  such  in  sympathetic  local  tribunals.  These  tribunals  could  be  overruled,  and  three  Quakers 
were  harshly  imprisoned  after  conscription  was  introduced  in  1916.  Nevertheless  no  member  was 
expelled  from  the  Society  if  his  conscience  had  led  him  to  undertake  military  service.  An  interesting 
sidelight  is  the  use  of  the  Meeting  House  in  Friargate  first  as  a centre  for  Belgian  refugees  and 
then  as  a military  hospital.  The  author  has  provided  a well-documented  and  balanced  account  of 
this  period  in  York’s  recent  history. 


Leeds 


Lawrence  Butler 
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NOTES  FOR  CONTRIBUTORS  TO 
THE  YORKSHIRE  ARCHAEOEOGICAL  JOURNAL 

1 GENERAL  INFORMATION 

i . i The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  publishes  articles  on  subjects  relating  to  the  archaeology 
and  history  of  the  historic  county  of  Yorkshire  in  all  periods.  Contributions  are  welcome 
from  anyone,  provided  that  they  have  not  been  accepted  for  publication  elsewhere.  The 
editors  will  gladly  advise  about  the  suitability  of  a subject. 

1.2  Articles  are  normally  submitted  to  a referee.  Authors  are  notified  as  soon  as  possible  when 
their  articles  are  accepted.  There  is  likely  to  be  a gap  of  at  least  eighteen  months  between 
acceptance  and  publication.  If  any  alteration  to  an  article  becomes  necessary,  please  inform 
the  editors  at  once. 

1.3  The  Journal  is  published  in  August  but  goes  to  the  printers  early  in  the  year.  Proofs  are 
sent  to  contributors  in  April  and  should  be  checked  and  returned  as  soon  as  possible.  Only 
corrections  should  be  made  at  this  stage,  not  alterations.  Excessive  author’s  amendments 
will  be  charged  for. 

1.4  Twelve  offprints  are  supplied  free  of  charge,  and  additional  ones  may  be  ordered. 

1.5  Grants  towards  the  cost  of  publication  are  always  welcome,  and  authors  should  inform  the 
editors  if  they  expect  to  obtain  funding.  If  an  article  has  a large  number  of  illustrations, 
acceptance  may  be  conditional  on  a grant  being  available. 

2 PRESENTATION 

2.1  Two  copies  of  the  text  should  be  submitted.  These  should  be  typed  or  word-processed  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  with  double  spacing  and  wide  margins.  One  size  of  print  should  be  used 
throughout,  and  pages  should  be  numbered.  Where  headings  are  used,  please  distinguish 
between  main  headings  and  sub-headings,  or  indicate  the  style  of  heading  preferred.  It  will 
help  in  the  preparation  of  text  for  printing  if  full-stops  are  followed  by  one  space  only  and 
words  or  phrases  in  the  text  intended  to  be  in  italics  are  underlined. 

2.2  If  you  are  able  to  supply  your  article  on  floppy  disk,  please  do  so  when  you  submit  the  final 
version.  An  ASCII  disk  with  unformatted  text  is  the  most  useful.  Please  note  that  hard  copy 
must  accompany  a disk. 

2.3  Footnotes  should  be  numbered  consecutively  throughout  the  article  and  listed  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper  (and  stored  on  disk  as  a separate  file).  They  should  not  appear  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.  Very  long  footnotes  are  to  be  avoided  and  in  general  footnotes  should  be  used 
sparingly  except  for  necessary  references.  References  should  follow  the  forms  given  in 
section  4.  Superior  numbers  in  the  text  should  follow  punctuation  marks,  preferably  full 
stops. 

2.4  In  archaeological  reports,  the  Author-Date  System  (Harvard  references)  will  be  accepted. 
References  in  brackets  should  consist  of  author’s  surname,  date  of  publication  and  page 
number,  e.g.  (Manchester  1983,  50).  An  alphabetical  bibliography  should  be  provided  at 
the  end  of  the  article  (see  4.6). 

2.5  Illustrations  (line  and  half-tones)  should  be  numbered  in  one  sequence.  Figure  numbers 
and  the  author’s  name  should  be  marked  on  the  back  of  the  illustrations  and  a separate 
list  of  captions  provided.  References  to  figures  in  the  text  should  be  in  the  form  (Fig.  1).  It 
is  the  author’s  responsibility  to  obtain  any  necessary  permission  to  reproduce  illustrations. 

2.6  When  preparing  figures,  please  bear  in  mind  the  size  of  the  Journal" s pages.  A full-page 
illustration  with  its  caption  can  be  no  larger  than  198  mm  x 135  mm.  The  degree  of 
reduction  should  be  allowed  for,  and  where  a particular  scale  is  required,  this  should  be 
stated.  The  original  should  preferably  not  be  more  than  four  times  larger  than  the  eventual 
size  and  if  possible  should  be  on  material  no  larger  than  A3.  It  is  also  undesirable  for  the 
original  to  be  much  smaller  than  the  required  image.  If  part  of  an  illustration  is  to  be 
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omitted,  this  must  be  clearly  shown.  Images  submitted  on  disk  (as  TIFF,  EPS  or  JPEG  hies 
for  Apple  Mac  or  PC)  must  be  accompanied  by  a hard  copy. 

2.7  Originals  of  drawings  should  be  in  black  ink  on  stable  material.  Good  quality  photocopies 
are  acceptable.  When  drawing  maps  and  plans  (other  than  abstracts  from  historical  maps 
and  plans)  please  include  a scale  and  a north  point.  Drawings  of  archaeological  finds  should 
include  a scale. 

2.8  For  photographic  illustrations,  black-and-white  prints,  slides  or  colour  prints  may  be  used. 
Negatives  or  photocopies  of  book  illustrations  are  not  suitable. 

2.9  Tables  will  also  have  to  fit  within  the  198  mm  x 135  mm  page  area.  They  should  be  supplied 
on  separate  sheets  with  any  explanatory  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page  and  should  be 
numbered.  Please  make  clear  where  they  should  appear  in  the  text. 

3 STYEE 

3.1  Italics  should  be  used  for  the  titles  of  books,  films  and  works  of  art  and  for  words  and 
phrases  in  foreign  languages.  Please  underline  words  to  be  italicised.  Foreign  words  which 
have  passed  into  English  usage  should  not  be  italicised.  Quotations  of  more  than  a few 
words  in  a foreign  language  should  be  in  roman  type. 

3.2  Initial  capitals  should  be  used  sparingly.  They  should  be  used  for  titles  and  dignities  when 
a specific  person  is  meant,  in  titles  of  written  work  and  for  geological  periods  etc. 

3.3  Quotations  should  be  enclosed  by  single  quotation  marks,  with  double  quotation  marks 
used  for  quotations  within  quotations.  Longer  quatations  (forty  words  or  more  of  prose  or 
two  lines  of  verse)  should  be  broken  off  from  the  text  by  indenting  and  should  not  be 
enclosed  in  quotation  marks. 

3.4  Numbers  below  100  should  be  expressed  in  words,  but  figures  should  be  used  for  measure- 
ments, e.g.  6 ft,  and  percentages,  e.g.  20  per  cent.  Figures  should  not  be  used  at  the  beginning 
of  a sentence  or  for  an  approximate  number.  Inclusive  numbers  within  the  same  hundred 
should  be  in  the  form  102— 11,  366—68.  Currency  is  expressed  as  £99.95,  £5  ioa  6 d. 
Measurements  should  be  expressed  in  metric  units,  but  imperial  units  may  be  quoted  from 
earlier  sources. 

3.5  Dates  should  be  in  the  following  forms: 

5 November  1605,  1189-99,  1837-1901,  the  1820s,  c.  1900,  55BC,  AD  323,  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  form  1 189x1 199  denotes  a date  between  these  years. 

Specific  dates  before  25  March  in  years  up  to  1751  should  be  in  the  form  2 February  1602/ 3. 
Months  are  abbreviated  in  footnotes. 

Radiocarbon  dates  should  be  quoted  as  BP  or,  if  calibrated,  as  cal  BC  or  cal  AD  and  should 
include  the  laboratory  code  and  standard  deviation. 

3.6  The  modern  form  of  place-names  should  normally  be  used.  Unless  well-known,  places 
should  be  identified  by  giving  the  county  or  equivalent  in  brackets  or  by  locating  them  in 
relation  to  a large  town.  The  names  of  either  modern  administrative  counties  or  historic 
counties  (including  Yorkshire  Ridings)  may  be  given  as  appropriate. 

3.7  Compass  points  should  be  written  as  north,  south-west  but  ENE.  Initial  capitals  are  used 
only  when  referring  to  a specific  area,  e.g.  the  North  of  Scotland  (but  northern  England). 

3.8  In  quotations  from  printed  works,  the  spelling  and  punctuation  of  the  original  should  be 
retained.  In  quotations  from  documents  and  manuscripts,  modern  punctuation  may  be 
introduced.  If  it  is  desirable  also  to  modernise  the  spelling  to  aid  understanding,  this  should 
be  made  clear.  Three  points  should  be  used  where  words  have  been  omitted,  and  anything 
added  by  the  author  should  be  in  square  brackets. 

4 REFERENCES 

4. 1 Printed  books 

4. 1 . 1 References  to  printed  books  should  consist  of  the  name  of  the  author  as  printed,  title  in 
italics,  place  of  publication  and  date  in  parentheses  (round  brackets),  and  page  number,  e.g.: 
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Richard  T.  Spence,  Skipton  Castle  in  the  Great  Civil  War  1642-1645  (Skipton,  1991),  p.  49. 
The  number  of  volumes  and  the  edition  cited  should  be  stated  where  appropriate,  e.g.: 
Philip  Hughes,  The  Reformation  in  England , 4th  edn,  3 vols  (London,  1956),  III,  p.  438. 

4.1.2  References  to  edited  volumes  should  consist  of  the  title  in  italics,  the  word  ‘ed.’,  the  name(s) 
of  the  editor(s)  and  other  information  as  in  4.1.1,  e.g.: 

Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby , ed.  Andrew  Browning  (Glasgow,  1936),  pp.  104,  105. 

4.1.3  Where  a work  is  cited  frequently,  all  references  after  the  first  may  be  in  an  abbreviated 
form,  e.g.: 

Spence,  Skipton  Castle,  p.  89. 

Ibid,  should  be  used  sparingly  and  op.  cit.  and  loc.  cit.  avoided. 

4.2  Articles 

4.2.1  References  to  articles  in  journals  should  consist  of  author’s  name,  title  in  quotation  marks, 
journal  name  in  italics,  volumes  number  in  arabic  numerals,  year  of  publication  in  round 
brackets  and  page  number,  e.g.: 

Ian  N.  Wood,  ‘Ripon,  Francia  and  the  Franks  Casket  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages’,  Northern 
History,  26  (1990),  p.  12. 

Names  of  journals  may  be  abbreviated  after  the  first  appearance.  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Journal  should  always  be  referred  to  as  TAJ. 

4.2.2  References  to  articles  in  books  should  consist  of  author’s  name,  title  in  quotation  marks, 
the  word  ‘in’,  details  of  the  volume  as  in  4.1.2  and  page  number,  e.g.: 

Nicola  Coldstream,  ‘The  Mark  of  Eternity:  The  Cistercians  as  Builders’,  in  The  Cistercian 
Abbeys  of  Britain:  Far  from  the  Concourse  of  Men,  ed.  David  Robinson  (London,  1998),  p.  48. 

4.2.3  Articles  may  also  be  referred  to  in  an  abbreviated  form  after  the  first  citation,  e.g.: 

Wood,  NH,  26,  p.  17;  Coldstream  in  Cistercian  Abbeys,  p.  44. 

4.3  Theses 

References  to  unpublished  theses  should  take  the  following  form: 

C.  M.  Barnett,  ‘Memorials  and  Commemoration  in  the  Parish  Chrches  of  Late  Medieval 
York’  (unpublished  D.Phil.  thesis,  University  of  York,  1998),  p.  87. 

4.4  Record  publications 

4.4. 1 References  to  edited  texts  should  take  the  form: 

York  Civic  Records,  ed.  A.  Raine,  VII,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record  Series,  1 15 
(1949),  p.  82. 

The  York  Mercers  and  Merchant  Adventurers  1356-1517,  ed.  M.  Sellers,  Surtees  Society,  129 
(1917),  p.  1 30. 

If  frequently  cited,  these  may  be  subsequently  abbreviated: 

YCR  VII,  p.  84;  Sellers,  York  Mercers , p.  31. 

4.4.2  References  to  calendars  should  be  given  in  full  in  the  first  instance  and  abbreviated 
thereafter. 

First:  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  XVII,  no.  443. 

Later:  LP,  XVII,  no.  444. 

First:  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1547-48,  pp.  105-07. 

Later:  CPR,  1549-51,  p.  321. 

First:  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Downshire  MSS,  VI,  p.  7 1 . 

Later:  HMC,  Downshire  MSS,  VI,  p.  71. 

4.5  Manuscripts 

Name  of  repository  and  title  of  collection  or  class  should  be  given  in  full  in  the  first  instance. 
These  should  be  followed  by  the  full  reference  number  as  used  by  the  repository.  In  later 
instances  the  name  of  the  repository  may  be  abbreviated  and  the  name  of  the  collection 
omitted,  provided  the  reference  number  on  its  own  is  sufficient. 

First:  British  Library,  Calverley  Charters,  Additional  MS  16750. 

Later:  BL,  Add.  MSS  16686—88. 

First:  Public  Record  Office,  Conventual  Leases,  E303/23/364. 

Later:  PRO,  E303/23/402. 
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First:  Borthwick  Institute,  York,  Cause  Papers,  CP.H.3217. 

Later:  BI,  CP. H. 3723. 

First:  West  Yorkshire  Archive  Service,  Bradford,  Spencer  Stanhope  MSS,  Sp. St. 6/6/3/38. 
Later:  WYAS,  Bradford,  Sp.St.4/ 1 1/55/3. 

Folio  numbers  should  be  indicated  by  fob  and  fols,  recto  and  verso  by  superior  letters,  e.g. 
fols  28v-30r. 

4.6  Author-Date  System 

Where  the  Author-Date  System  (Harvard  references)  is  used,  an  alphabetical  bibliography 
should  be  supplied  following  the  text.  Entries  should  begin  with  the  author’s  or  editor’s 
surname  and  initials  and  the  publication  date,  e.g.: 

Manchester,  K.  1983.  The  Archaeology  of  Disease,  Bradford 

Price,  J.  and  Wilson,  P.  R.,  eds,  1988.  Recent  Research  in  Roman  Yorkshire , British  Archaeological 
Report  British  Series  193,  Oxford 

If  several  works  by  the  same  author  are  cited,  the  name  should  be  replaced  by  a long  dash 
after  the  first  appearance.  If  the  author  has  published  more  than  one  work  in  the  same 
year,  they  should  be  distinguished  by  the  use  of  a lower  case  letter  after  the  date,  e.g.: 
Raistrick,  A.  1972a.  Industrial  Archaeology:  An  Historical  Survey , London 
1972b.  Lead  Mining  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales , Clapham 

Where  an  article  from  a book  is  cited,  both  article  and  book  should  appear: 
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